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CHAPTEE I. ^^M 

HOW PAITL BET OUT FOR TKE COONTICY OF THE DWABF^^^H 
AMD WHAT HE TOOK WITIl UIM. ^^^^| 

In the montli of July, 1863, if you had been in Lo^^^f 
doll, you might have seen in St. Catharine's Dock ^^^| 
schooner called the Mentor, a little vessel of less thj^^^| 
one hundred tons' measurement, and if you had gone 0^^^^ 
board you would have encountered your old friend Paul j 
Du Chaiiln busily superintending the taking of the ear- J 
go, and getting all things in readiness for the voyao^^M 
upon which he ia now going to take yon. l^^l 

Captain Vardon, the commander of the vessel, ^''^^^1 
generally by his side, and I am sure you would ha^^^H 
been happy to make his acquaintance, for he was a ve^^^H 
pleasant man. ^^^H 

Every body was busy on board, either on deck or ^^^^^| 
low deck, storing away the goods. Boxes upon boZ^^^^I 
came alongside the Mentor from morning till eveuii^^^^l 
These contained my outfit and the equipment uecessai^^^| 
for the expedition. ^^^| 
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Paul Du Chaillu had an anxious look, and you need 
not wonder at it, for he was about to undertake a jour- 
ney of explorations of about five years' duration, and had 
to think of many things. It was, indeed, no small un- 
dertaking. What an outfit it was ! I will give you some 
idea of it. 

Clothing for five years was to be provided ; the very 
smallest article must not be forgotten, even to needles, 
thread, and scissors. 

It would never do again to be left without shoes, as I 
was in Apingi Land, so I had seventy-two pairs of Bal- 
moral lace-boots made specially for journeying in the 
great forest, with soles flexible enough to allow me to 
bend my feet while jumping from rock to rock, or from 
the base of one tree to another. Besides these lace-boots 
I had twenty-four pairs of shoes and twelve pairs of lin- 
en slippers. Twelve pairs of leggins were to protect 
my legs from thorns, briers, and the bite of snakes ; so 
you see my feet and legs were to be well taken care of 
in that journey, and for my further comfort I laid in 
twelve dozen pairs of socks. I took so many because I 
do not know how to dam socks, and when a pair became 
full of holes they would have to be thrown away. 

All my shirts were made of light-colored flannel; these 
were more healthy than linen shirts, and, besides econo- 
mizing soap, it saved me fi'om the necessity of getting 
under-garments, and consequently allotted me space 
which could be devoted to other articles. 

With an eye to the great wear and tear of pantaloons, 
I had ordered six dozen pairs made of the strongest 
twisted blue drill that could be got. Instead of coats I 
ordered two dozen blouses, made of durable linen stuff, 



THE MEDICINE- CHEST. \ 3 

of a color not easily seen in the woods. The blouse was 
a very convenient garment, admitting of numerous pock- 
ets, in which I could keep many things while on the 
march. Every thing was made for wear and not for show, 
and to go through the thickest and most thorny jungle. 

Several dozen pocket-handkerchiefs completed my 
wearing outfit. Besides their ordinary use, these were 
to be worn, generally wet, inside the three fine soft Pan- 
ama hats I had provided to protect my head from the 
rays of a burning sun. No collars, no neck-ties were 
necessary. 

Clothes must be washed, so I took with me one hun- 
dred pounds of the hardest Marseilles soap. That quan- 
tity was not much, but then I would probably be able 
some time to make my own soap with palm-oil. 

Then came the drugs, and these gave me more embar- 
rassment than any thing else. If it had been only to 
take medicines for myself, the matter would have been 
simple enough. A compact little medicine-chest, with 
an extra quantity of quinine, laudanum, and a few other 
remedies used in tropical climates more frequently than 
in ours, would have suflSced ; but I had to think of my 
followers and porters — a retinue that would sometimes 
number five and six hundred — and accordingly I pur- 
chased 

75 ounce bottles of quinine. 

10 gallons of castor-oil. 

50 pounds of Epsom salts. 
2 quarts of laudanum. 

These were the medicines which would be the most 
needed ; but, besides these, I had pretty nearly all the 
drugs to be found at the apothecary's. • 
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Of arsenic I took one hundred pounds, to preservi 
skins of animals and birda I expected to kill in my joi 
neyings. 

Most of theee and my wearing apparel were packed 
japanned tin boxea, wliich wonld be serviceable aft 
ward for the preservation of my butterfliea and stuff) 
birds. Tin boxes were safer than ivooden ones ; 
white ants would not be able to pierce through them, 

Thougli I did not set out to jnake war, I felt that I 
ought to be prepared for any emergency. Besides, I was 
to hunt, and I must have gnns. After a great deal of 
thinking it over, I came to the couchision that, for such 
a wild country, where I might get short of cartridges, 
the greater part of my guns should be muzzle-loaders, 
BO I bought four splendid English muzzle-loaders, four 
long muzzle-loading rifles, two very short smooth-bore 
mnzzle-loadei-s, and two very short muzzle-loading rifles. 

Then I took a magnificent donble-barrel breech-load- 
ing rifle which could thi-ow steel-pointed bidlets weigli- 
ing more than two ounces. I Lad Dean and AdaniaV 
revolvei-s, magnificent arms that never got out of ordf 
and several long, formidable hunting-knives, 

Thrae gana were for my own special use, and they 
were supplied witli moulds for making bullets, etc., etc. 

Besides tliese, I had ordered in Birmingham two hun- 
dred and fifty cheap guns for my body-guard and the 
native king, to whom I might desire to give one. Most 
of tliem were flint-locks, and of the pattern called the 
Tower, 

I had great trouble in knowing what quantity of 
monition to take, for lead is heavy ; but, then, what wc 
a man do in a savage country without powder and bullet»i 
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The great difficulty with rifle muzzle-loaders is, that 
when the charge has been driven home the bullets can 
not be easily withdrawn. So it is with the revolvers ; 
and a great deal of ammunition would be lost on that 
account. 

My ammunition consisted of 15,000 cartridges for my 
revolvers, in soldered tin boxes of fifties ; 15,000 bullets 
for my guns and rifles, and lead for 20,000 more, for the 
practice of my men before starting into the desert ; 1000 
pounds of small shot of different sizes, for birds ; 400 
pounds of fine powder ; 50,000 caps. I also took 200 
10-pound barrels of coarse powder for my body-guard 
and to give away to my friends, or as presents. 

So you see the warlike and hunting apparatus of the 
expedition was very heavy, but we were to depend in a 
great measure on our guns for food. Elephants, ante- 
lopes, hippopotami, gazelles, crocodiles, and monkeys 
would be our chief diet. Then came the scientific in- 
struments : 

4 strong, splendid hunting-case watches, by Brock, Lon- 
don. 

1 watch made by Frodsham, London. 

48 spare watch-keys and 24 spare glasses. 

3 sextants, 8, 6, and 4 inches radius. 

1 binocular yachting-glass. 

1 telescope. 

1 universal sun-dial (a magnificent instrument). 

1 aneroid. 

2 compasses, prismatic, with stand, shades, and refiect- 

or three inches in diameter, to take the bearings 
of land, etc., etc. 
2 pocket compasses. 
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1 set drawing instruments (German silver). 

2 dozen drawing-pens. 

2 artificial horizons, folding roof, improved iron trough, 
and bottles containing quicksilver, in sling case. 

1 hypsometrical apparatus. 

2 bull's-eye lanterns, copper boiler, three reservoirs for 

spirits, oil, or candles. 

3 thermometers for measuring heights and boiling wa- 

ter. 
2 thermometers for the sun (to know its power). 
2 thermometers graduated Fahrenheit and Centigrade. 
1 thermometer graduated Centigrade and Keaumur. 

1 powerful electro-magnetic machine, with 90 feet of 

conducting wire or cord. 

2 large magnifying-glasses. 

7 pounds of mercury, in a bottle, as a reserve supply. 
Parallel rule (German silver). 

Protractor, circular, with compass rectifier, in a ma- 
hogany box. 

3 rain-gauges and spare glasses, to tell the amount of 

rain falling at a given time. 

Scale, 18 inches, metal, graduated to inches, and sub- 
divided to tenths and hundredths, in a box. 

Tape, 100 feet, to measure trees. 

75 sheets of skeleton maps, ruled in squares, to mark 
out in the rough my daily route as determined by 
compass. 

4 Nautical Almanacs, 1863, '4, '5, '6, to be nsed in my 

astronomical observations ; and several other sci- 
entific books. 

12 blank books for keeping my daily journal. 

10 memorandum-books. 
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10 quires of paper. 

Ink, peoB, pencila, slates. 

For illoniination I provided 100 pounds of wax can- 
dles, 10 gallons of spirits (alcohol) for lamps, tberraora- 
eters, etc., etc. ; 12 groaa of matches in boxes, each dozen 
boxes inclosed in a separate soldered tin box. Though J 
I had fire-steel and flint, tlie matches could light a fire I 
much quicker, and thej were " big things" with the na^ \ 
tives. 

So you see I had a complete set of instruments, and 1 
in sufficient number, so that in ease of accident I could J 
replace the injured one ; and accidents I knew were Buref 



If I did not explain to you why I took five watches, I 
am sure you would say that I was foolish to spend bo 
lunch money in watches. Then let me teU you that I 
bought so many because I was afraid that if I took only 
one or two, they might stop running, and in this event 
would have been impossible for me to know my longi- 
tude, that is to say, how far east or west I might be, ai 
to ascertain the day and month, should iHness havi 
caused me to forget the calendar. No watch can 
safely depended upon to run for five years in such a cli- 
mate without cleaning. But aa four of them had bet 
made specially for the jouraey, I felt asanred that at least' 
one or two out of the five would nm till my return. 

But we have not yet done with my equipment. There 
were 18 boxes containing photographic apparatus, wii 
tent, and chemicals for 10,000 photographs. The t 
portation of these alone would require twenty men. 

All that I have enumerated to yon constituted but 
small proportion of the things that came on board, ant 
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were for my special use, with tlie exception of the 250 
common guns and a great part of the ammunition, 

There are yet to be mentioned tlie pi-esents for my old 
friende, who had been eo kind to me in my former jour- 
neys, and whom I hoped to see again. These were the 
chiefs whose hospitality I had enjoyed, and my dear 
hunters Aboko, Fasiko, Niamkala, Malaouen, Qnerlaon- 
en, Gambo, dear old Qucngiieza, Raupauo, Rikimongani, 
and Obindji, the Bakalai chief. Presents, too, were in- 
dispenaable for the people who were to take me from 
tribe to tribe, and the right of way I knew would often 
have to be bought. So more than two months had been 
spent by me in the Loudon clothing, hardware, and dry-- 
goods establishments, finding what I wanted, 

I bonght more than 5000 pounds of beads of different 
sizes and colors, several hundred pieces of cotton goods, 
some pieces of silks, coats, waistcoats, shirts, 2000 red 
caps, a few umbrellas, files, knives, bells, fire-steels, flinta, 
looking-glasses, forks, spoons, some stove-pipe hate for 
the Mnga near the aea-shore, straw hats, etc., etc. 
,.Ihen, to impress the wild people with what I could do, 
I bonght several large Geneva musical boxes, one pow- 
erful electrical battery, several magnets, and six ship 
clocks, etc., etc. 

The abundant results of the sale of my "Adventures 
in Equatorial Africa," and the proceeds arising from the 
disposal of my gorillas, and my collection of beasts, birds, 
insects, and shells, alone enabled me to undertake this 
new expedition, for not one dollar has ever been given 
by any scientific society to help me in any of my travels 
or explorations; but I was very happy in expending a 
part of my means in the interest of science and for the 
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enlai'gement of onr knowledge of unknown countrieB. I 
only wieli now I coald have done more, but really I think 
that I did the best I conld. 

Years had passed away smce I had gone first to Afri- 
ca, nay parents were both dead, I was alone in the world 
and the world was before me, and I thought I could do 
nothing better than make another exploration. 

I had made up my mind, without confiding my pur- 
pose to any one, to cross the continent of Africa near the 
equator, from the west to the head waters of the Nile, 
and to set out from the Commi country. I knew my 
old negro friends would help me. That was the reason 
.my outfit was on so large a scale. 

The only thing that worried me before my departure 
was our civil war, but then I thought it was soon to end. 





CHAPTEE IL 

ON THE AFRICAN COAST. — ^MEETING WITH OLD FRIENDS. — 
CHANGES IN FOUR YEARS. — ^THE CAPTAIN's MISGIVINGS. 

On the 6th of August we sailed from London. I will 
not weary you with a narrative of the voyage. The days 
passed pleasantly on board the Mentor. By the end of 
the month of August we were not far from the Tropic 
of Cancer. September glided away calmly, and on the 
7th of October Captain Vardon said that the following 
day we should come in sight of land. 

Accordingly, the next morning I heard from the main- 
top the cry of " Land ! land !" Two hours afterward 
from the deck I could discern the low lands of the Com- 
mi country. Nearer and nearer the coast we came, un- 
til we could see the white surf breaking with terrific 
force on the shore, and hear the booming sound of the 
angry waves as they dashed against the breakers. The 
country was so monotonous in its outlines that we could 
not make out exactly where we were ; we only knew that 
we were south of Cape Lopez, and not very far from it. 
I thought it strange that I could not recognize the mouth 
of the Femand Vaz or Commi Kiver. 

No canoes could ride through the surf, so no natives 
could come on board. In the evening we stood off the 
land and shortened sail, and afterward we cast anchor. 
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The next morning we sailed again in a southerly di7l 
rection, and at last we saw a canoe paaa througli thel 
breakers ; it came alongside, and the negroes in it shoat-l 
ed in Englisli, " Put down the anchor 1 Plenty of ivory^fl 
plenty of every thing ; load the ship in a fortnight." I 

"We had passed the Pernand Vaz, having sailed too far , 
south. The mouth of the river itself ia very difficult to 
discover. Perhaps yon may recollect my having for- 
merly described it as discernible only by the white surf 
combing over its bar, by large flocks of fish-eating birds 
hovering in the air above it, and by a long, white sandy 
point forming the extremity of the land on the left 
bank.* 

As wo approached the river, two canoes left the shore 
and made for the vessel. In the first, as it neared ns, I 
recognized my friend Adjouatonga, a chief belonging to 
tlie clan Adji^na, whose villages occupied the mouth of _ 
the river, lie climbed up tlie vessel's side, and went tq ■ 
shake hands with the captain, and then advanced toward ■ 
me to do the same. I had not said a word, but upon my ■ 
raising my hat, which had been pulled down so as partly ^ 
to conceal my face, and turning round upon him, he ^ 
stepped back in astonishment, and, recognizing me at 
once, cried out in his own language, " Are you Chally 
or his spirit ? Have yon come from the dead \ for wo 
have heard you were dead. Tell me quickly, for I do 
not know whether I am to believe my own eyes. Per- 
haps I am getting a kendti" {an idiot, a fool). And I 
said, "Adjouatonga, I am Clially, your friend!" The 
good fellow embraced me in a transport of joy, but he 
hu^ed me so tight and so long that I wished his friend- , 

• KxplorntionB iti Eijuatoriul Africn. 
B 
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ship had been lese enthusiastic. Four years had nearly 
gone by eiiice I had left the Comrai country. 

Ab the second canoo came nearer, I ordered Adjoaa- 
tonga not to say a word. My heart leaped for joy, for 
in it were my own ^jeople from the dear, good old Afri- 
can Washington of mine. Sholomba, the nephew of King 
Itanpano, was there, and my boy Macondai ; all my for- 
mer canoe-men, Kotnb^, Ratenou, Oshimbo, were in that 
canoe. 1 longed for tliem to coine on board. I could 
hardly restrain myself; but I felt tliat I must appear like 
aa if I did not know them, and see whether they would 
recognize me, 

In a moment they were on deck, and a wild shont 
of joy came from tliem, "Our white man haa come 
back ! Chally 1 Chally !" and they all ruslied toward me. 
Good follows 1 in their savage natiu-es they loved me, 
and they remembered the friend who had never wronged 
them. I was seized and almost puUed to pieces, for tliey 
all wanted to hug me at the same time. Captain Var- 
don looked with perfect amazement at the scene of greet- 
ing. They seemed to be crazy with joy to see me again. 

Then followed a long and confused account of what 
had taken place since my departure, all talking at the 
same time. 

When we had come back to our senses, the next sub- 
ject to be considered was bow I was to get ashore. Of 
course I wished to go by the mouth of the river, but Sho- 
lomba assured me it could not be done. The mouth of 
the Femand Vaz had changed much for the worse, and 
it would be less dangerous to rim a canoe through the 
BUrf to the beach than to attempt to cross tlie bar of the 
river. It was now the beginning of the rainy season, 
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when the winds are less violent than in the dry season^B 
but the surf had not subsided from the agitation of thftj 
heavy south winds of the dry season. 

The anclior was cast, and I left the Mentor in Adjon- j 
atonga's canoe, which was a better one than the other. 

All was excitement in the canoe, and the men sang 
Adjouatonga, looking more and more anxious as we ap- I 
proached the rollers, rested outside for a while, and then, 
at the proper moment, skillfully directed the frail canoe 
over the crest of a huge wave, which bore us with light- 
ning speed to the beach, where I was caught up by the 
natives that were waiting for us, and carried saft 
dry land. Tremendous huzzas were given. 

Once more I stood on African soil. 

The people recognized me, and I was hurried b 
amidst a crowd of several hundred sarages, all dancinj 
and shouting with frantic joy, across the sandy tongue 
of land to the banks of the Commi, my own Commi Kiv- 
er, where canoes were waiting to take ua to Washington 
aud to old King Eanpano. 

Time had wrought great changes in the land of mJ 
former explorations. The month of the river had alteren 
so much that I could hardly recognize it. The lona 
sandy, reed-covered pits, which projected three miled 
from the southern point of the river's month, aud wliicli! 
had been the scene of many hunting adventures with 
docka, cranes, and seagulls, had disappeared, and the sea 
had washed the sand away, and taken the greater part o 
it to the nortliem side of the village of Elinde, whoa 
chief, Sangala, had given me so much trouble in f 
times. The spot where Sangala's village had stood 1 
become untenanted, and the people had removed. 
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a dear little island, wliera I need to hide to shoot birds, 
liad also been eubmerged or washed away, aud I do lon- 
ger saw the tiocka of sea-fowl which formerly frequented 
the locality. 

I folt sad indeed ; a pang of sorrow shot through me. 
It WHS like a dream; the scene of my former limiting 
bad vauii^hod, aud nothing but the record of what I had 
wriileii about the laud was left I can not express to 
joii the lonely feeling that came over ine. Thongh ev- 
ery thing was changed, the former picture of the land- 
ecai>o was Iwfore me. 1 remembered every island, every 
little outlet, tlie hen.1 of hippopotami, the "Caroline" in- 
side the bar quietly at anchor. 

Oh, I would have given any thing if I could have seen 
the country as it was when I left it 1 I had been so hap- 
py, I Bi)cnt so ninny ploAsant days there. I had so lo\'ed to 
room on that sandy point, and to lie on its sand ! Now 
it was nothing but a dream ; it had been swept away. 

Tlie wvnoc8 iu tlio ri\-er being ready, I embarked in 
ouo, followed by all the others, the people singing, " Our 
ntangani (white man) has come Iwck. Ob, how we love 
onr white man ! Oh, how our white man loves us ! for 
he lias come l»aek to ns. Yes. yae never stole from onr 
whittf niau ; our while man remembers tliat, aud he 
comos liacli to us, for he is not afraid of us." 

Paddling np the stream, many, many sights I reco^ 
nixnl; many mangrove-trees I remembervd; the old 
banks of the river wero familiar to mc. I looked eagn^ 
W at evert- thing aronnd. 

Halloo ! what do I see youdw t a beni of hippopota- 
mi luotio»Iei8 in tlte inUer, and looking for all the work) 
Uka okt kga stook in the mod. Familiar ^>edefi of 
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cranes stalked abont here and there, the pelican BwaisA 
inajestieally, the kingfishers were watching for theilj 
prey, with white cranes and ducks not far from them. V 

Thiis we glided along up the river. My heart was f ulljB 
I did not sijeak a word. Soon we came in front of ToyM 
old settlenient of Waehington, of which I gave you a pie- | 
ture in my Apingi Kingdom. 1 

Oh 1 what do I see ? Nothing bat mina ! The houses 
had all tumbled down ; a few bamboos and rotting poles 
alone remained to show me where my big house stood. 
The four trees between which my house had been built 
were still tliere ; the gum copal tree was in front. The 
little village for my men was not to be seen ; desolation 
had taken possession of the place. One single house was 
still standing. The men stopped their singing; their i 
faces became sad. A feeling that some misfortune had I 
happened seized me. 1 

I got up and shouted, looking tlie men steadily in the I 
face," Wliere is Eikimongani, my friend, he whom I in- * 
trusted w^fli the settlement of Wasliington V " Dead, 
dead," "said they. " The people were jealona fliat you 
loved him so well, and they did not want him to see you 
again, and they bewitched him ; he fell ill, and died," 

" Eikimongani dead !" I exclaimed. I took off my hat 
as we passed the place, and said, " Oli, how sorry I am, 
Rikimongani 1 "Wliat shall I do with the fine old coat I 
have for you ? what shall I do with the nice cane and 
the fine liat I have brought for you ? Oh, dear Eikimon- 
gani,! liave many presents for yon. Eikimongani, did i 
you know how much I loved you V 

" See," shouted the men, " how much he loved Eikt>J 
mongani !" 
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get U8. Eikimongaiii used to say, ' One day wo shall see 
a white sail, and Chally will be on board, and lie will 
land and come to see us again.' In the evenings he 
would talk of you to us boj-s," 

Tears filled my eyes. Then Sholomba wliispered to 
me, " When the wizai-ds who were accused of having be- 
witched Rikimongani were about to drink the mboun- 
dou, they said, ' Chally has killed Rikiniongani, for he 
will never eorae back here, and he loves Kikunougani so 
much that he has killed him, so that he might have his 
spirit always with him.' And," said Sholomba, " many 
believed them, but many did not." 

" We must not laud here," said Sholomba. " Chally, 
son must never build here ; the people are afraid of tlie 
place ; nobody will dare to come here, for people die al- 
ways in this place. Several times villages had been 
toilt, and the people had to leave this spot. Witchcraft 
Js here." 

I felt that I had come back to a wild life, full of eu- 
jperstitions and legends. 

We paddled till we came two miles above my place 
of Washington, which had brought back bo many rem- 
iniscences to me. Thongh I would have liked to build 
again there, I could not think of it on account of the su- 
perstitious dread of tlie natives for the spot 

Wlien we stopped, Sholomba and Djomhouai had 
laohed their little village. Kanpano was away from 
home, on the Ogobai River. So I resolved to bmld a 
'new settlement close to their village. 
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Meeseiigera were sent to Kiug Eanpano fx> tell liiin to 
come, and the news spread over the country that Chally 
had come back, and the people from all the villagee and 
the country round came trooping by land and water to 
Bee their old friend, and to hear about the stores of good 
things he had brought with him. They came pouring ■ 
in day after day, camping in the woods, on the prairie, I 
every where. They would endure hunger rather than 
go home. Many, many an old face I saw ; many a kind- 
hearted woman came and told me how glad she was to 
Bee me ; many boys and girls who had grown up said 
they wanted to work for me; many people brouglit me 
pi-eaenta of food. 

Eow pleased I was I Oh yes, I had tried to do right 
with tUeso savages, and they knew it, and they loved me 
for it. I knew that not one of them thought unkindly 
of me. J 

The day after my landing I dispatched SholtJmba witil(a 
a canoe filled \vith paddlere up the river. Those among J 
you who have followed me in my former adventures 
must guess where 1 sent tliat canoe. 

To the village of King Quengueza, that dear old chief. 
I wanted to see his face. I had brought great numbers 
of presents for him, to show him that in the whito man's 
country I had thonght of him. I had brought presenta 
for many of his people, his nephews, sons, and uieeea* J 
His old faithful slaves were not forgotten— good old Eti* 
among them ; and his head slave Morabon. 

So one canoe had gone for friend lianpano, and an^fl 
other for good old Quengueza. 

Canoes strong enough to go through the surf wereJ 
coming from all the villages. Huts were given to me ii 
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which to store my goods, and now we had reached 
point of bringing them aahore. 

It was neccBsary for me to go on board the MenI 
and arrange the mode of disembarkation of ray 
sivD outtit and stock of goods. Ab the mouth of the rir* 
er had become unsafe on account of the breaking-up 
the sandy spit, and was now an uninterrupted lino of 
breakers, we resolved to land every thing on the beach 
through tlie Burf , and then carry them across to the 
and put them in other canoes, which were to carry theml 
to my new settlement, 

So on the 14tli I went to the schooner, and slept on 
board that night. Captain Vardon was somewhat anx- 
ious ; he had never been on this wild and unfrequented 
part of the coast, so far from any civilized settlements, 
and when he saw me he was delighted, and said that he 
began to think that the natives had murdered me. He 
had kept an armed guard on the watch all the time, for, 
said he, such a country looked exactly like one where 
the natives could pounce npon the unsuspecting ressel, 
mm-der the crew, and rob the ship. I assured him that 
there was no danger ; that I could do what I wished with 
the Commi people, as he would be able to see for him- 
self; and tliat, though many of the lx>xes would ha' 
be opened, and tlie goods deposited loose in the canoea^j 
not a single thing would be stolen. 

Knowing the negroes of the Coast (for he had been at: 
trader), he seemed somewhat incredulous at my state^l 
raent. 
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CHAPTER III. 



LANDING GOODS. — AMONG THE BREAKERS. — KING BANPASO. 
— LOea OF INSTRUMENTS. KING QUKNGCEZA, A PALA- 
VER. — CHANGING NAMES. 

The next morning, at daybreak, three canoes came 
alongside to take ofE the cargo. The men bronght the 
news that King Ranpano had arrived, and was on the 
beach. 

My mcffit precious things were lowered into the canoes, 
and when every thing was ready, the captain concludec' 
to go ashore with ine. 

The captain and I got into the canoe containing a 
ray scientific instruments, medicines, some of my best 
guns, my watch cln-onometera, five Geneva musical box- 
es, etc., etc. Before we left the captain ordered the . 
mate to keep a sharp look-out, and fasten to tlie anchoi 
seventy fathoms of chain, for the sea was heavy. 
crew came to say good-by to me, and as onr canoes left 
the side of the Mentor they gave three cheers for me. 
Then, as fast as onr paddles could propel us, we made 
for the beach. 

As we approached the breakers, the faces of the ca- 
noe-men looked anxious, for tlie swells were heavy, and 
I conld hear the roar of the surf. Nearer and nearfflrj 
we came. The two other canoes were ahead of ua. 
23 
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The men were watching the swells, resting on their 
paddles. At last we hear their cheers; they plunge 
their paddles into the water, and onward they go toward 
the shore, rolling on the top of a heavy, long swell. 

My men thought we were too late, as we were behind, 
and had better wait for the next lull. In the mean time 
we watched the two canoes ; they seemed for a while to 
be buried in the foaming billows. " Surely," I said to 
Captain Y ardon, " those canoes will never reach the shore 
safely." < 

" I don't believe they will," was his answer. 

We had reached a point just outside the breakers, 
where we watch; the two canoes appear again; they 
have not capsized; the men are covered with spray; 
they are paddling as hard as they can ; they are over the 
breakers ; they land safely ; the people on the shore seize 
the canoes, and bring them up the beach. 

Now our time has come, and the men are watching 
anxiously. I have the finest canoe-men of the Corami 
tribe in my canoe. Oshimbo holds the steering-paddle. 
Korab^, Eatenou, Ondonga, Gonwe, Sholoraba, and the 
others, are not only splendid paddlers, but they all swim 
like fish — a very important thing for me if we capsize. 
My sixteen men are resting on their paddles ; they are 
all looking outside, and watching the heavy rollers as 
they come in. Generally six of these come, and then 
there is a kind of a lull. " Get ready ! paddle hard I" 
shouted Oshimbo. The men gave a terrific Commi hur- 
ra, and down went their paddles, and with heavy strokes 
we got on what we thought a gentle swell. We had 
hardly got on it when the swell became higher and high- 
er, carrying us almost vrith lightning speed ; then it be- 
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gan to ereet itself; we were caught, and finally weri 
dashed upon a white foaming wave with fearful fores 
" Be careful !" shouted Oshimbo. " Have your eyea ujx 
our white rnau I" 

Though we did not npset, our canoe was partly filled 
with water, and the rush of the wave had prevented 
Oshimbo's paddle from acting as a rudder, and the ca- 
noe was now lying broadside at the mercy of the next 
wave that should come. J 

" Hurry !" shouted Oshimbo to the men ; " let ub brii^H 
back the canoe's head on to the waves 1" and the mefl 
put fortli all their might to reacue ns from our penlouM 
position. Just as we had succeeded in bringing the cafl 
noe round, a second immense roller, coining from fafl 
out at sea, and mounting liigher and higher as it apH 
preached, threatened our deatruction. We were in feaffl 
f ul suspense. Perliaps we wlU be able to ride upon it ; 
perhaps it will break ahead of us. It was a terrific one. 
My men cried again with one voice, " Let us look out 
for our white man !" 

These words were hardly uttered when the huge wave j 
broke over the stem of our canoe with appalling force, 
instantly npsetting it and hurhng us into the sea, where 
we were deeply submerged in the spray. 

I do not know how I ever got back on the surface of 
the water, but when I did I was some forty feet from thn 
canoe, and all the men were scattered far and wide, H 

I was ahnost stnnned. Breaker upon breaker bui>S 
ceeded each other with awful rapidity, sending us rolling 
about imder them, and giving us hardly time to breathe. 
The sea all roimd became a mass of foaming billowfta 
By this time all my faithful negroes were ^around nuH 
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shouting to each other,"To our ntaiigaiii — onr ntangani 1 
(wliite man) !" It was indeed high time, for I felt my- i 
self sinking. A minute more, and I would have eaut i 
helpless to the bottom of the sea, never to rise again. I 
The Oommi swam round me and held me up, till anoth- 
er wave would scatter us again, and then they came back | 
to my succor. 

In spite of all their efforts, I became weaker and weak- ' 
er. They had succeeded in ridding me of the greater 
part of my clotliing, but, notwithstanding this relief, my 
strength was fast failing me, and I had drank large 
quantities of salt water. 

I cried, " Where is the captain ? Go for him 1" My 1 
cry was just in time, for Iio was in his last struggle for 
life. Once we had got hold of the canoe, but the waves 
had made us loose our grip. Loud shouts came fi-om 
the shore ; the people were almost frantic. Canoe after 
canoe was launched, hut only to be swamped in the break- j 
ers the next instant. 

At length the tumult of the waves subsided ; there \ 
came a lull, and the rising tide had driven us toward the ] 
beach. We were not far from it, indeed, and now we 
rested a little, holding fast to our capsized canoe. 

At last a canoe succeeded in leaving the shore, and ] 
came to our rescue. As it reached ns the crew jumped 
into the sea to give ns their places, and, in order not to 1 
load it too heavily, they swam alongside, holding fast to -J 
it to keep it steady. 

As we neared tlie shore, the natives did not wait for 
me to land, but ran into the water, and, seizing me, ear- i 
ried me off in their arms, in the midst of deafening cries 
and cheers, the women wringing their hands and shoutr 
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ing, " The sea wanted io cat our white mati ; the sea 
wanted to eat our wiiite man." 

The people led me into a thicket of trees, where a 
bright fire was lighted, and whom should I Bee but King 
Ranpauo seated on the ground, hie little idol before him, 
his eyes shiuing with excitement, and his body trembhng 
all over, I drew mj-self up, trying to look haughty and 



" Kaiipano," I eaid, " if any one had told me tliat you 
did not care for me, I would not have believed them. 
What !" said I, " every one was on the shore to see what 
they could do to save us from drowning ; even your wife, 
the queen, was there, and went into the eea to eateh me 
as we landed, and I might have died and been drowned 
for all that yon cared. Ton were cold, and you sat by 
the fire." 

" Oh," Baid Ranpano, " my white man die in the wa- 
ter ? Never, while I am alive 1 How could it be 1 how 
could it be ? Oh no, Chally, you could not be drowned — 
you eould not, my white man ; niy Chally will never di* 
in oiu- conntry. I have a fetich, and as long as I wei 
it you can not be drowned. I was talking to my idol 
I was invoking before her the spirit of lay father to pro 
tect yon in the sea, Wlien the waves were around yon. 
I begged the idol to send the sharks away from you. Oh, 
Chally, I would not leave the idol for fear you might per- 
ish. Oh 1" exclaimed Ranpano, with a stentorian 
" there are people already jealous of me and of my viL 
lage. Some village has sent an aniemba to upset the 
canoe." 

Tlie wildest excitement prevailed around me, I 
partly stunned, and I had drunk a great deal of salt 
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ter. Poor Captaiu Vardon had a narrow esca]>e, and, as I 
he said, lio was sinking when my bojs — my good boys — 
clinched him. And once more I thanked silently tlie 
great God that had watcliod so mereifully over me. 

After a while I realized the severe blow I had received 
when the great Iobs I had sustained presented itself to 
my mind. Scientiiic instruments, watch chronometers, 
medicines, guns, musical instruments, etc., etc., had gone 
to the bottom of the sea. 

" Ob dear," said I to myself, " I must remain here on 
this barren and lonely coast, and wait for a vessel to come 
back and bring me new scientific instrumcnte, for with- 
out them I can not go across the continent toward the 
Nile. I wish to make a good map of the country, Xo 
take accurate astronomical observations, to determine 
the heiglit of the mountains, and to be able to ascertain 
at any time the day and the month if I should forget 
their regular succession in the calendar, and, without my I 
instruments, ail this wiU be impossible." 

I can not tell you how sorry I felt. That evening I 
felt utterly lieart-broken, and I could have cried. " But," 
said I to mjraelf, "to bear my misfortune with fortitude 
is trae manhood ;" and, though it was hard to believe it, i 
I knew that all tliat had happened was for the best. 

Captain Vardon felt a sincere sympatliy with me. The 
poor man was himself an object of conmiiseration, for he 
was so exhausted and had drunk so much water that he 
was quitfi ill. 

My mind was made up, however, that very day as to 
what I should do, I must manage to have a letter reach 
the island of Fernando Po, and then that letter would be 
forwarded to London. That letter will be for Messrs. 
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Baring Brothere, and I will ask them to send iiiu a 
sel with all I need. 

The next night, as I lay on my hard bed pondering 
my wondrous escape from the deep eea, I could not help 
thinking bitterly of the heavy loss I had sustained. It 
was not so much for the large sum of money that had J 
been sacrificed, but for the great waste of time this ca- 1 
tastrophe had entailed upou me, 

I could not sleep ; these thoughts kept me awake. ll 
turned from side to side in the hope tliat an easier posi- ] 
tion would put me to sleep, but it was of no avail, whenl 
suddenly I heard the sound of the natives' bugles on the I 
river. The people were blowing their bugles made of 1 
antelopes' horns, and then I heai-d the songs of a multi-T 
tude of paddlers. The sound became more and morel 
distinct as the canoes Beared my cabin. Then I could i 
hear distinctly, " Qnengueza, our king, cornea to 6ee lilaa 
great friend Chally — Chally, who has returned from thel 
white man's country." 

Soon after the singing stopped, and I knew that th^l 
had landed. 

All my gloomy fancies were soon forgotten, and I goti 
up and dressed myself as quickly as possible. As I 
opened my door, whom should I see, as quiet as a statue 
in front of my hut, but King Quengueza, the venerable 
chief. He opened his arms to receive me, and we hugged 
each other without saying a word. The gi-eat and pow- 
erful Afi'ican chief, the dread of tlie surrounding tribes 
and clans, the gi-eat warrior, held me in hia arms, and J 
after a while he said, " Chally, I would have staid before^ 
your door all night if I had not seen you. I could not¥ 
go to sleep without embracing you, for you do not know J 
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m how much I love yoii. You do not know how many 1 
times I have thought of you, and many, many timea I 
have said to my people, ' Wo shall not see Chally again,' 
And first, when Sholomba told me you liad come, and 
had sent for me, I said, ' Sliolomba, this is a lie ; Chally 
has not come. Four rainy seasons and four dry seasons 
have passed away, and if lie had intended coming he 
would have been here long ago. No, Sholomba, why do 
you come and make fun of me l It is a lie ; Chally has 
not come — Chally has not come, and he will not come 
any more to the country of the black man.' " 

" Here I am," I said, " friend Quengucza ; your friend 
Chally is before you. He has thought of you many and 
many a time in the white man's country ; he has not for- 
gotten you ;" and I whispered in his ears, " He has brought 
you a great many fine thinge which no black man has 
seen before, and which no black man will have but your- 
sel£" 

Then the old chief ordered his attendants to retire, and 
when he Iiad entered my little hut I lighted a torch, and ; 
he looked at me and I looked at him without our saying 
a word. Then I seated myself on the edge of my bed, 
and the king seated himself on the little stool close to 
me, and filled hie pipe with native Ashira tobacco, and 
we had a long talk. 

I said, " Quengueza, I hai'e come. Since I saw you a , 
great many things have happened, I have been in dif- 
ferent coimtries of tlie white man. Many know yon, ' 
many love you, for I have told the white man what great 
friends we were — ^how much we loved each other. I have 
told them how kind yon were to your friend Chally ; that 
every thing he wanted you gave to him, and that not one 



of your people ever took any thing from Chally — if h 
had he would have had his head cut off or been sold mtol 
slavery. Many vchite men and wliite women, bojB and 
girls, know you, and I have preseuta from tliera for you, 
which you shall eee in a few daya. I have told them 
what we did together, how we weut into the woods to. J 
gether, and how we cut that big ebony-tree"— here 1 
stopped a while, and presently eaid, " how I hope to gol 
farther iuland than I have ever been, and will come bacfirj 
again by tlie sea." 

Then I remained silent, and the old cbief roBe up, thel 
shadow of his stately form falling behind him. For i 
few moments he did not utter a word, and then he saidjl 

" Chally, my town is yourB ; my forests, my slaves are 
yours ; all the girls and women of my village are yours ; 
I will have no will of my ovra when you are with me. 
Tou shall be the chief, and whatever you eay shall be 
obeyed. Tou sliall never know hunger as long as tliere 
is a plantain-tree on our plantation, or a wild animal in 
tlie forests. And, Ohally, when you shall say ' I must 
go — go far away, where nobody has been,' I will let you 
go ; I will help yon to go. though my heart will be sad 
when yon depart." 

I found Qiiengueza still in mourning for his brotlierJ 
whom he had succeeded, and that Tie had taken his broth*] 
er's name, " Oganda," which is the name taken by everj 
cliief of the Abouya clan. What a queer custom the^ 
liave I The law of inheritance there is from brother fa 
brother, and Qnengueza's name had lieen Ratenon Kom-a 
1)^ Quengueza, aTid now came the last, which he was t 
carry to liis grave, Ooanda. 

I said, " Friend Quengueza, it will he hard for : 
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call you Oganda, for the name by which I have learned 
to love you is Quengueza." 

"Never mind, Chally, call me Quengueza," said he; 
and, as he left my hut, he implored me once more in a 
whisper not to tell any one that I had brought him pres- 
ents, " for," said he, " if the people knew that you had 
brought me many fine things, they would bewitch me, 
and I should die." 

I saw that poor Quengueza was as superstitious as ever. 

The old chief then went to the hut that had been pre- 
pared for him during his visit to me. By this time it 
was four o'clock in the morning, and the cock in the vil- 
lage had already begun to crow when I lay down to sleep. 
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HONEST AFRICANS. — DISTKIBHTINO PREBENT8. — QUENGIJEZA'S { 

DIPLOMAOT. ANOTDEK PALAVEE. — -A NEW gETTLEMEST. , 

KABOLo'b MOSDA. RAHPANo'b SUTEKHTmON. 

The day after the amval of QueDgiieza, word was sent 
to me by the canoe-tnen on the shoi-e that the surf wae 
quiet, and that canoes could go to sea and i-etnni in per- 
fect safety. 

During the day seven large canoes were carried over 
the narrow tongue of land to the beacli, and twenty-one 
remained on the river-side to take to my new settlemfflit 
the goods that would be landed. 

It was important to expedite as much as po^ihle the 
landing of the goods, for this would only be safe for a 
few days, till the change of the moon. 

The next morning, at daylight, seven canoes left for 
the vessel, and each canoe made that day three trips, so 
that twenty-one canoe-loads of goods were landed and 
carried across to the canoes on the river. Then we got 
ready to go home, but not before hauling higli up on the 
beach our seven sea-canoes. 

After four daj-s' hard work, seventy canoe-loads had 
been landed, and the cargo was all ashore. I breathed 
freely once more ; not a load had been swamped. We 
had just finished when the breakers became dangerous 
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again, and in a day or two more it would Ijave been i 
IxiBsible to go throngh them, 

Not an article was miBsing. Captain Vardon was 
amazed. I eaid to him, " Did I not tell you that my 
Commi men would not steal ?" 

Yon would have laughed to see the miBcellaneous arti- 
cles which formed part of the cargo. Many of them 
were specially manufactured for the African market, 
and the heavy goods were to be given to Quengueea, 
Raupano, Olenga-Yombi, Obindji. and the chiefe living 
on the banks of the Rerabo and Ovenga rivers, 

The great trouble was to put all tlie goods under shel- 
ter. They had to bo stored in several hnts. There were 
no locks on the doors, bnt I was not afraid of the peo- 
ple, and my confidence was justified, for not an article 
was stolen. Captain Vardon wondered at it; he had 
been a ti-ader for a good many years on the Coast, and 
said it was marvelous. So it was; there is no city in 
any Christian country where these thonsands of dollars' 
worth of goods could be as safe. I loved the Commi, 
and the Commi loved rae. 

After every thing had been housed, I thought it was 
time to make a distribution of the presents I intended 
for my friends. Quengueza's presents will give you a 
fair idea of the articles I had brought into the country. 

So one afternoon I went for friend Qiiengueza when 
every body was taking their afternoon nap. lie followed 
me, accompanied by several of his great men, nephews, 
and wives ; for a great king like Quengueza could not 
walk alone; he must have a retinue, or escort. Quen- 
gueza was very fond of this sort of thing, but tliat day 
lie did not like it a bit; he did not want liis people to 
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see what I was going to give him, bnt he did not dare to I 
send them away, so he whispered into my ear, "Chally,j 
send them away when you come to your house, for I doT 
not want any body inside." 

So I dismisBed Quengaeza's people, and, after Quen-J 
gueza and I had entered tlie hut, he closed the door himH 
self, to make sure, and peeped through the crevices to s 
that nobody was trying to look in. Tlien he seated hira*] 
self and awaited developments. 

I opened a chest tilled with presents for him. The! 
first thing I displayed before his wide-open eyes v 
huge long coat, similar to those worn by tlie London I 
beadles. This coat had been made specially for his maj- f 
eaty, and to flt his tall figure, for Quengueza wt 
six feet high. It was of the most glaring colors — bhie^ I 
with yellow fringe, and lined with red. There was alsol 
a splendid plush waistcoat, with big brass buttons. His I 
coat fell to his feet. I gave him no pantaloons, fori 
Quengueza never liked to wear them. 

After Quengueza's admiring eyes had looked wittll 
amazement on his splendid coat and bright yellow waist- 1 
coat, he must try them on ; but, before doing so, he wenti 
again to see that no one was peeping in. I wondered:| 
why his majesty, who was a perfect despot, was ao n 
afraid. 

Having put on his robe or raoming-gown, I gave him 
an enormous drum-major's cane, with a tremendous gild 
ed head, to be used as a staff.* He stiffened himself at J 
the sight, and asked for a looking-glass, in which ho re-B 
garded himself with an air of supreme satisfaction. 
I took out of my trunk my opera hat, which of conra 
* Bee RoniMfieeo. 
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was flat when shut up, and gave it a slight punch, when 
the springs immediately threw it out into the shape of a 
splendid stovepipe haty to the utter astonishment and be- 
wilderment of King Quengueza. Then I put the hat on 
his head, and his majesty walked to and fro, drawing 
himself to his full height After some minutes he took 
off his imperial costume, putting the clothes back in the 
chest where they came from, and proceeded to inspect 
the other presents, among which were 

6 pieces of silk, of different colors. 

100 pieces of calico prints. 

6 silver spoons, knives, and forks. 

1 silver goblet. 

1 magnificent red, blue, and yellow silk umbrella. 

Among the larger articles were 

1 common brass kettle. 

100 iron bars, 6 feet long. If wide. 

50 large copper plates 24 inches in diameter. 

50 small brass kettles. 

50 iron pots. 

50 guns. 

50 kegs of powder. 

25 wash-basins. 

12 dozen plates. 

6 dozen glasses. 

300 pounds of beads, of different colors and sizes. 

50 pine chests. 

200 pairs of ear-rings for hiQ wives. 

Several chests containing trinkets, mirrors, files, forks, 
knives, etc. 

A chest filled with nice presents sent to him by some 
of my friends. 
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The chests were his delight, for the wealth o£ a king I 
here is composed chiefly of chests, which, of coarse, are | 
Bupposed to be filled with goods. 

King Quengueza never thought that his friend Chally 
wonld have remembered him bo profitably. 

After showing him all these things, I made him a 
speech, and said, in a low tone, " Qaengneza, Clially has 
a heart (ore'ma) ; he has a heart that loves you. When 
he left you the last time he was poor, and had nothing to 
give yon, but you loved him the same as if he had pos- 
sessed a thpusand chests filled with goods. Now he is 
rich, and has just come back from the white man's eoun- ■ 
try, and ho brings you all these fine presents, for Chally I 
loves you ;" and when I said " loves yon" I looked at him I 
steadily in the face. The sight of all this wealth had | 
almost dumbfounded the old man, and for a while he I 
could not speak. Finally he said, I 

" Do you love me, Chally ! If you do, do not tell the j 
people what yon have given me, or they will bewitch me \ 
to have my property." I 

The fear of witchcraft was a great defect in the char^ 1 
acter of poor Qaengneza. He was always in dread of I 
being bewitched, and consequently of dying. I 

Then he knelt down and clasped my feet with his 1 
hands, and, with hia face distorted by fear, begged me I 
• again not to tell any body in the country what I had I 
given him. This taking hold of a man's feet is the most I 
imploring way of asking a favor ; it was the first time J 
in hia life that Quengueza, the great chief of the Abouya I 
clan, had done such a thing. I promised him, of course, I 
never to tell any tiling to his people. I 

After a while he went away, and his subjects crowded 1 
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rouiid him, cxpectiug fully to licar what fine things hta 
friend Ctially bad brought liini, wLeu I hoard him shout, 
with tJio loudest voice he could eummon, 

"My friend Chally knows nothing but talk, and liaa 
brought me nothing." Coming toward me, he repeated 
the statement just as loudly, and looked at me at the 
same time with an imploring sort of a look, as if to say, 
" Do not say any thing." But Quengneza's people knew 
me better ; they knew very well that Chally, the great 
friend of Quengneza, would not come back from the 
white man's country without bringing him sometluiig, 
and they were smiling all the while, for they were well 
act^nainted with the ways of their beloved old chief, who 
was a miser, and never wanted his people to know what 
lie possessed. I kept his presents till his departure. 

I gave presents also to good old Ranpano, to the chiefa 
that bad come to see me, to their wives, and to my old 
frieuds, and then the people returned to their different 
villages. Quengueza's people were busy every day col- 
lecting the long bamboo-like branches of palm-trees for 
my new settlement, which they wore to build for me. 

Before the departure of tlie chiefs, I assembled them, 
and we held a grand palaver, at wliich they agreed that 
the Mentor should not leave their country .until they bad 
laden her witti their products — woods, India-rubber, 
ivory, wax, etc. 

Tlie night Quengueza took leave his confidential slaves 
were busy taking liis presents from ray lint to the large 
canoes they had with them, which having been safely ac- 
complished, they departed before daylight Quengneza 
threatened with death any one of his men who should 
say a word of what had passed. 
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Tlieu, for the first time Bitice my arrival, it looked as if 
I was going to have a quiet time. I was glad of it, for I 
had been ill with fever, and wanted rest and quiet ia or- 
der to get well. Old Eaupano would stay for houre by ' 
my bedside, hardly ever uttering a word, but I could see 
by his face that the old man felt anxiety on my account. 
He would say sometimes, " Chally, Chally, you must not J 
be ill ; none of my people want to see you ill. I love ' 
you ; we all love you ;" and when he went away he mut- 
tered words which no doubt were invocations to spiritB, 
for Kanpauo, like the rest of his people, was very super- 
stitious. I 

The superstition of the natives being so great about ! 
tlie site of my old settlement of Washington, I found it I 
was impossible to build there again. Not far fi'om it J 
there was a nice spot, just on the bank of tlie river, which I 
I liked very much; but at that spot there was a little 
Commi village, whose chief was called Rabolo. The only 
thing to be done was to buy Rabolo out, and I succeeded 
in purchasing the whole village for several guns, somo ■ 
kegs of powder, a brass kettle, a few brass rings and iroin 
bars, and two or three pieces of cloth. I allowed then 
people to take the houses away wdtli them, and I set tol 
work immediately to build my new settlement. 1 

Quengueza's people went at it vigorously, and, with 
the help of Ran]Tano's people, we began bnilding in ear- 
nest, Captain Vardon, myself, and a negro being the car- 
penters. The doors and vrindowa we made with the bot- 
toms of large canoee. | 

The smaller buildings were soon finished, and the peo- I 
pie were hard at work on my large dwelling-honfie ; but ] 
when we came to tlie veranda, and the posts had to be 1 
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put in the ground, my men were suddenly seized wi^ 
fear. 

There was in the ground a formidable Tnonda, or fetid^a 
which my friend liabolo had bnried in his village before 
I purchased it, and which happened to be exactly upon 
the site of my house, and ahnost in front of my door. 

Poor Kabolo had never dreamed that I would bui 
my house just on that very spot. 

Kabolo was not in town, and the builders did not dan^ 
to remove the monda, declaring tljat there would be I 
great palaver if they touched Rabolo's monda ; " for,4 
said they, " Kabolo's monda, which he has put in I 
gi-ound, is a very good one ; for, since his village has bee 
established, twelve dry and twelve rainy season: 
one has died there," This was no great niouda after all, 
for Rabolo'a village was only composed of liis family, 
and there were fifteen inhabitants in all, not including 
the dogs, goats, fowls, and parrots. 

Eabolo was sent for. He was loth to agree to ha^i 
the monda removed ; " for," said he, " not one of us hi»l 
died since I made it. You can not take it." " Then," 
said Ij"Ral)olo, give me back the goods I have given 
you ; I must go somewhere else." But poor Kabolo had ■ 
given away the goods — liad bought two more wii 
could not give me back my money. I knew it, and v 
firm. I insisted that the whole place belonged to me} 
that I bought it, above the ground and under t!ie ground, 
to the very water's edge. So at last Uabolo, witli a sad 
face, consented to have the mouda removed. 

To enter Kabolo's settlement you had to go under al 
portal, ^vhich was made of two upright poles and a 
bar. Round tlie poles grew a talisniainc ci-eeper, whickl 
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had been planted immediately after the queer gate ha4V 
been erected ; bnt at the erection of the gate there wer©« 
great ceremonies, for Kabolo's powerful monda was to be! 
buried in the gronnd, and that monda was to protect thel 
village, and Rabolo and his family, ft-om aniemba (witch-T 
craft) and death ; 6o I did not wonder that it was with a I 
frightened face poor Rabolo allowed me to take away! 
what he considered tlie protector of himself and family. ] 

Kabolo was a quiet man— a good man j not a blood-| 
thirsty savage. His little village lived at peace with alt 
the Commi villages around him. 

Eabolo asked to be allowed to take the monda awayj 
himself. This I gi-anted. Then he began to cut t 
bushes and the creeper, which was of the same kind that 
grew on the gate, that in the course of time had grow; 
over his talisman, and, digging a hole in the ground, si 
came to the spot where the wonderful monda lay. 1 
first thing he turned up waa tlie skull of a chimpanze 
then came the skull of a man, probably of one of tlie a 
ceatore of Rabolo. The people were looking in silence 
at the scene before them ; they seemed to tliiuk that Ra- 
bolo was doing a wonderful thing, and some thought that 
he would have to pay with his life for his daring deed. 
Poor superstitious fellow 1 around the skulls were piec 
of pottery and crockery of all sorte, which had been f 
there as an offering, or to keep company with the skiilla 

Then we went to the entrance, and he removed the up- 
right posts of the gate, and cut away the creeper thaf 
twined itself around it. This creeper was a long-livec 
species, and the superetitiou was that as long as it kepi 
alive the monda would retain its power. Eabolo dug ii 
the sandy soil of the prairie near where the creeper g 
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and turned up more sknlls of chimpanzees and broken 
pieces of pottery. The two idols on either side of the 
gate were removed also. 

A few days after, I heard tlie people say that it was 
Rabolo'a monda that had made me come to that spot ; 
for they believe, in that far-away country which is the 
land of the chimpanzee, tliat the chimpanzee and the 
wliite man have something to do with each other, the 
pale yellow face of the chimpanzee seeming somewhat 
to resemble om^, while the dark face of the gorilla leads 
ttiem to believe that the gorilla sprang from the black 
man. Skullfl of ehimpanzeea were just now in great de- 
mand, as mondas were to be made with them in many 
villages, for they were fully persuaded that if they had 
them people from the land of the white man would come 
and settle among them. 

Four weeks after my arrival in tlie Commi country my 
new settlement was built, and was exactly like my old 
settlement of Washington, a picture of which I gave yon 
in my Apingi Kingdom, and I gave to it the name of 
Platean, on account of the country being flat. 

After the completion of my house there was great ex- 
citement in the settlement. Ranpano had declared that 
he could not enter my house ; a doctor had told him that 
Bome person who was an aniemba, a wizard, had made a 
"monda, a charm, and had put it under the threshold of 
the door of my house, so that if he entered my hut the 
witch or aniemba would go into him, and he would die. 

I got fcunous at Ranpano'a superstition, and said to him 
that, while he pretended to love me, he insulted me by 
not coming to see mo. His answer was tliat he loved 
His people felt badly about it. Doctors were sent 
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for ; they drank the mboundou, and declared that it was 
true that some one wanted to bewitch him, and had put 
a monda under my door to kill him. 

Immediately ceremonies for driving away the witch 
were begun. For three days they danced almost inces- 
santly, making a terrible noise near my premises, which 
almost set me crazy ; drums were beating day and night. 
At the end of the third day I heard suddenly a tremen- 
dous noise made with the drums, and a gun was fired at 
my door. Kanpano entered muttering invocations, and 
wild with excitement, and the people declared that the 
aniemba under my door that was to kill the king had 
been driven away. 
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DEPAETUEE FEOM PLATEAU. A TORNADO. NENGCE 

SHIKA. TRACES OF GORILLAS. NEKOt'E NCOMA. KING 

OLKNOA-TOMBL — THE IPL 

The day of departure of the Mentor had cumD. My 
flieart was heavy ; my good friend and companion, Cap- 
I tain Vardon, was going to leave me. 1 waa to be left all 
* alone in that wild country, when but a few months be- 
fore I liad been in the big city of London. How lonely 
I should feel 1 My old life waa to coino again. 

It was the ISth of January, 1864. I remember well 
[ the day, for I left the shore with Captain Vardon to go 
I on board the Kentor, which was to sail that day for Lon- 
I doD. 

Captain Vardon and I did not talk much — our hearts 
" were too full ; but the good captain kept repeating to 
me, " My dear good friend, I do not like to leave yon in 
this wild part of the world all alone ; who will take care 
of you when you are sick ?" 
" Captain," 1 said, " God will take care of me," 
Soon after we reached the vessel the anchor was 
I weighed, the sails were shaken out, the jibs were set, 
1 the schooner began to make a little Iieadway, 
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I was loth to part with the dear little schooner MentorJ 
. for I knew I sliould never see it again, and perhajra ] 
ehoiild never see good Captain Vaidon again. 

When the moment of parting arrived, mj negi-oi 
stood ready to receive rae in their canoe alongside, 
took Captain Va^don by the hand for a httle time ; 
looked each other in the face without saying a wordd 
our eyes were big— a little more, and tears would have^ 
rolled from them. I went over the vessel's side, Captain 
Vardon still holding my hand, and began to descend the 
stairs into the canoe, when the captain was obliged to let 
my hand go. In a minute I was in the canoe ; the ca- 
noe and the vessel parted company, and the distance be-- 
tween them began rapidly to widen. My men gave three _ 
cheers for the Mentor ; the sailors i-esponded, all star 
ing by the bulwarks looking at me. 

Captain Vardon had on board with him as pasaengi 
two chimpanzees, Thomas, and his wife Mrs. Thomas 
Thomas was, I judge, alwut three years old, and H 
Thomas might have been a year old. Mr. Thomas \ 
a tricky little rascal, and I had any amount of fun with 
him. He was very tanie, like all tlie young cLimpai 

Thomas's eaptm^ was attended with adventiires. Ho 
was with his mother in the woods ; the mother was killed, 
and Tliomas was seized and brought to the village two 
days after. Before he was tamed he escaped into the fori 
est. The dogs were sent after him, and he was speedilfl 
retaken, hot not without his having bitten tlie dogs ana 
been severely bitten by them in return. Several of h 
fingers were broken, and upon knitting together they Irf 
his hand in a distorted condition. 

I was compelled to keep Master Tout tied, for aftM 
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I he was quite tame lie became very troubleBome, and 
would go into my hut and disturb every thing. Ho 
voiild iipBet tJie plates, break the glasses, and when he 
«aw the miscliief he had done he would run off, and that 
was the last seen of him for the day. So I tied him by 
ft cord to a pole under the veranda of my hut, and at tlic 
foot of the pole I built a little house, into which he could 
retire when he pleased. Every day it was iillcd with fresh 
straw from the prairie, and he enjoyed it very much, and 
Lloved to sleep on it 

Every thing I ate Tom would eat ; every thing I drank 

E!Tom would drink ; tea, coffee, lemonade were drinks he 

^.liked very much. He would eat fish, crocodile, turtle, 

elephant, hippopotamus, chicken, bananas, plantains, bis- 

^euit, etc., etc. 

Among the pets I had with me was a eat. One day 
Uie oat came near Tom's pole, when suddenly Master 
P'Tora, who had never seen a cat, flew in alann to iiia pole, 
T and clambered up it, the hair on his body becoming erect, 
I and his eyes glaring with excitement. He really looked 
like a porcupine-chimpanzee, such as I had never seen 
1 before. 

In a moment, recovering himself, he came down, and, 
rushing to tJie eat before pussy Iiad time to run away, 
with one of his feet-like hands he seized the nap of the 
animal, and with the other pressed on its back, as if try- 
ing to break its neck or spine. He was jerking the poor 
3 hai'd as he could when I came to the rescue — just 
1 time, for I am sure, if the strjiggle had lasted two oi- 
ee minutes more, the cat would have been tilled, 
9 poor cat could not turn its head and bite, nor use its 
»ws for scratching, and was, indeed, utterly helpless. 
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The big chimpanzees and the gorillas are said to fight 
the formidable leopaM in that manner. It must be a 
grand sight to see sach an encounter. 

One day, while hunting, mj doge captured anoth 
youug chimpanzee, which I gave to Master Tom for i 
wife. He seemed exceedingly fond of her, and would 
spend the greater pai't of his time in embracing her. 
Their married life appeared one of unalloyed happiness. 
Unfortunately, Mrs. Thomas was never very sti'ong, and 
she died of consumption on the passage, to the great sor- 
row of Mr. Thomas, who felt very sad for a good many 
days after her death. 

I am happy to say that Mr. Thomas reached Londi 
in very good health, in the beginning of the year 186( 
and was presented in my name to the Crystal Palace I 
Sydenham, near Londou, by Captain Vardon, 

There he received a complete education ; a nice plac 
was built for him in tlie conservatoiy, where the exotic 
plants grew well, and there, for the sum of sixpence, he 
would sell his photograph to any one who chose to bin 
it. His principle was, money fii-st, carte de visit 
ward ; and if, perchance, any visitor took ofE his c 
vimte without paying for it, he would msh forward," 
screaming, to the length of his tether, to prevent this ir- 
regular transaction, and would not cease his noisy ex- 
pressions till the money was paid down. Then he would 
give a low grunt in sign of satisfaction. 

Thomas thrived well there, and there was a prospect 
of liis living many years ; but he met with an untimely 
end when the Crystal Palace burnt. The poor fellow 
met his death in the flames, but not before giving the_ 
most fearful screams of despair, which wei-e nnavaiUnj 
since no one conld reach him. 
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Tlie breeze was BtifF, and carried the Mentor swiftly 

ftway from tlic ahore as we paddled toward the breakere. 

turned my head back now and then to have a look at 

dear little schooner. 
We passed safely through the breakers, and after land- 
I seated myself to look for the last time at the ves- 
eel as she glided away ; fainter and fainter became the 
sails, til! finally I could see nothing but the horizon, 

I tore myself from the ehore. How sad I was that 
evening ! " How long," thought I, " shall I have to wait 
for a vessel to come to me ! Oh dear, I hope the Messrs. 
Baring will send me one, with scientific instruments; 
then I shall start on that long journey to the Nile, from 
■wliieh, perhaps, I shall never come back. Never mind," 
said I, " friend Paul, try your best. If you do not sue- 
<seed, it is no disgrace," 

I lay down to sleep sad and dejected indeed. Tliat 
night I dreamed of my departed mother and father. I 
dreamed of dear friends— of girls and boys, the compan- 
ions of my school-days, that were no more — of days when 
I was happy and without a care. That dream was so 
pleasurable that it awoke me. As my eyes opened, the 
■walls of bamboo, the qneer bed, told me that I was in a 
■wild country. I got up feeling feverish and sick at 
lieart in my loneliness, to which I was not yet accns- 
omed. 

That day I said to myself, " Paul, several weary months 
will pass away before a vessel can come for yon, so take 
i courage, go hunting, -visit the country round, and do the 
B%eBt you can to while away the time. Keep up your 
f spirits ; faint heart liaa never yet siicceeded ;" and toward 
f evening I felt moro cheerful, and chatted with my Com- 
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ini men, and afterward said to myself, " How grateful I 
ought to be that I can feel so safe in Buch a wild coun- 
try; thatlhave so many friends among the natives; and.- 
that there is not a man of them all who would dare to J 
rob me ! Sm-ely," I reflected, " there ia not a civilized 
country where I could be as safe ; the robbers of civili- 
zation would break through these Xhm walls, and steal 
eveiy thing I havo." The next day I put into practice 
the resolution I had formed, and made preparations for 
a journey. I wanted to visit many Commi villages. 

Jly premises were filled with goods under the care of 
the Commi. " Be without fear," said good old Ranpano ; 
"every thing will be safe when you come back. Ma- 
longa, my brother, will take eare of your premises as 
did Rikimongani." So I set out and advanced toward 
Cape St. Catharine, for I intended to make a visit first to 
my old friend King Olenga-Tombi, with whom you have 
become acquainted in one of my preceding volumes. 

It was a fine evening when we left Plateau. "We 
were now in the height of the rainy season, and it" was 
80 Lot in the day that 1 thought we might sail more com- 
fortably on the river at night. We were pretty sure to 
get a ducking, but I thought it was better to get wet than 
to have the rays of a tropical sun pouring down on our 
heads. Malonga (Ranpano'a brother) and my men had 
been busy making mondaa to keep the rain off, and as 
we left tlie shore old Malonga said we should have clear 
weather. In this country, mihko South Africa, the doo-i^i 
tors are unmakers, and not makers of rain. 

The evening, indeed, was fine, and I began to think' 
that Malonga, after all, might be right ; the moon shone 
in an almost cloudless aky; but after the setting of the 
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moon at 10 o'clock, a tliick black cloud rose in the north- 
east, and we b^an to feel not so sure about a dry niglit. 
I was watching all the time anxiously in that northeast- 
em direction, for I was afraid a tornado was coming. We 
were in the season of the tornadoes, and a constant look- 
ont had to be kept, for it would never have done to have 
been caught napping. The flashes of lightning became 
more and more vivid as we skirted the river bank, pad- 
dling as fast an we could, and looldug for a quiet little 
nook ; and wo were getting near one, when suddenly a 
white patch shone under the black mass in the heaveus. 
In an instant that black mase overspread the sky ; the 
part which a httle before was blue had become black 
and lurid ; the clouds drove from the northeaat with fear- 
ful rapidity, and all abo\'e seemed to be in a blaze with 
lightning ; the thimdcr pealed incessantly, and the rain 
pom^d down, bb it were, by bucketsf ul. Our canoes were 
driven ashore by the force of the terrific wind, and we 
immediately hauled them out of water, although it was 
pitch dark, and we could only see each otlier by the glare 
of tlie lightning. Near by was a little village composed 
of a few huts, and we made for it, but found only a few 
women, and not wood enough for a fire, in consequence 
of which I had to remain all night wet to the skin. 

The next morning the sky was clear and the sun 
rose beautifully, and soon after sunrise you could have 
heard the paddlera sing merry songs of the Commi. We 
ascended the river till we came to the island of Nengn^ 
Shika. Nengu^, as you know, means an island; you 
may perhaps i-emcmber Nengud Ngozo. Shika means 
white, eilverlike. After paddling along the shore of 
Nengn^ Shika, which was covered with palm-trees, wc 
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made for the main land, toward the banks of a littlal 
creek over which swallows were Hying. It was a sweet I 
spot, of prairie and luxuriant wood. There a shed had I 
been built for me by our old friend Ifing Olenga-Tombi, \ 
and many of his slaves were waiting for me with a goat, 
a few fowls, several bunches of bananas and plantains. 
The king had sent these provisions and his beat wishes 
for good luck in my hunts, and a message that I must 
come and see him when I was tired of the woods. 

Not far from our camp there were several " ivolos"— 
wooded bogs ; there the vegetation was very rank, and i 
these bogs were known to be the haunts of the gorilla, j 
That day wo rested in camp, and the next morning we ■ 
started with two native dogs for the ivolos. It was very 
hard work; we had to strn^le through the thorny and 
swampy tliickete for a long time, and now and then we 
would sink knee-deep in the uind. My followers were 
slaves of King Olenga-Yombi. Ilark 1 hark 1 I hear a 
noise as if some one was breaking the branches of trees. 
I gave a cluck ; I looked at the men behind. This noise 
was made by gorillas. Silence. My gun is ready ; I 
advance, but it is all I can do to keep the dogs in check. 
The creatures of the woods were teai-ing down branches | 
to pick off the berries. Unfortunately, one of the dog8 I 
broke from us. I heard a shriek^ — a sliarp cry ; the go- 
rillas fled ; they were females, but the men assured uie 
tlie males could not be far off. This was, beyond all 
donbt, the spot for gorillas. I could see many of their 
footmarks on the soft mud ; their heels were well mark- 
ed, but their toes were hardly seen. Where they had 
been on all-fours I could see the marks of their knuckles. 

Bnt that day I could not come in sight of gorillac 
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The following day I hunted near the sea-shore, from 
which I then concluded to go to Amembi^ to see Olen- 
ga-Yombi. 

On our way we passed by an island of trees growing 
in the midst of the prairie. That island is called "Nen- 
gu^ Ncoma." The people are afraid of Nengu^ Ncoma, 
and at night nobody would dare to pass by it; and, 
though we were far away, my men looked at it with su- 
perstitious dread, and quickened their steps. " Oh," said 
one of my guides, " whoever enters this island is likely 
to die suddenly in it; if he does not die he becomes 
crazy, and roams about till he dies. There is a woman 
that we see now and then, crazy and wandering all over 
it. In this island of Nengu^ Ncoma lives a crocodile, 
whose scales are of brass, that never leaves the island ; 
he' lives in the centre of it ; no gun. can kill that croco- 
dile." 

" It is a lie !" I shouted ; " how foolish you are, my 
boys, to believe such things! To show you tliat it is a 
lie, I will enter that island of Nengud Ncoma," and I 
rushed, gun in hand, toward the island. A wild shriek 
came from the men. They shouted, "Oh,Chally, do not 
go." They did not dare to follow me. A little while 
after I touched the branches of the trees of Nengu^ 
Ncoma, but before I entered I turned back and looked 
toward the men, and as I looked at them I saw them 
mute with astonishnient ; and as I turned my back and 
entered the wood, terrific cries rent the air. They thought 
it was the last they should see of me. Surely the croco- 
dile with brass scales would kill me, who dared to go 
into that island of which he was the king and sole inhab- 
itant. 



1 walked on aud explored every part of this small ii 
and of trees. I need not say that 1 did not meet wi 
the crocodile. When I came out a wild siiout f 
me ; it was from my men, wlio were still at the sa 
place where I had left them. I came toward them s 
hng and saying, " Do you think I am crazyi 1 tell yoa ■ 
I have not seen that crocodile with scales of braes. I | 
looked every where, and I saw nothing but trees." They | 
all Bhouted,"Yon are a mbiiiti" — a spirit. 

We continued our way till we came to Amembie. I 
Poor King Olenga-Yombi was drunk as usual ; he \ 
eo tipsy, indeed, that he could not stand on his le 
Nevertheless, he welcomed his fi-iend ChalSy, and said ' 
all his country belonged to me, and iu joy he ordered 
another calabash f nil of palm wine to be brought to him, 
and drank off about half a gallon of it at once. This 
finished him np for the day ; he fell back in the arms 
of hia wives, sliouting inauy times over, " I am a big | 
king ! I am a big king 1 I am Olenga-Yombi !" and was . 
soon asleep. Poor Olenga-Tombi, he is an inveterate 
drunltard ; not a day passes by that he is not tipsy. 

The next morning I started for a large plantation of 
the king's before he was awake. The name of that 
plantation was " Nkongon-Bouraba." There I found a 
large number of the king's slaves, and among them were 
a great many good hunters. These slaves knew me ; they I 
knew that I was tiieir master's great friend ; they knew ' 
I was theirs also, and tliat I liad a good stock of beads 
for them and tlieir wives. The head slave of the Mng, 
an Ishogo man called Ayombo, welcomed me, and brought 
me food. 

I said to them, " Friends, T ha\'e come to live with yoi 
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They shouted " Yo I yo I yo I" " I want to liiint, and kill 
I ipi." " To I yo 1 yo ! You ehall kill au ipi," they 

ihonted. "I waut to kill gorillas auJ eliimpouzeen." 
1** Yo 1 yo 1 yo ! You shall kill gorillas and chimpanzees." 

^Bnt, above all, I want to kill an ipi. My heart will go 
I Bway Bad if I do not kill au ipi." " Yo ! yo 1 yo I You 

iball kill an ipi. We know where eorae are. Yo ! yo ! 
Bjro ! You shall see an ipi." 

Ton ask yourself what an ipi ie. The ipi was an un- 
• known animal. How did I come to know that such an 

animal existed J One day I saw a monda to which was 

BUBpended a largo and thick yellow scale, such as I had 

I never seen before. The pangolin had Bcales, but they 
Vere much smaller. There was no doubt that this acolo 
belonged to tlio pangolin family, only I learned that the 
fcnimal from which it was taken was of a lai^r variety. 
The ipi, I was told, was very rare. Years had passed 
away, and no ipi had been seen by me; but some tiuio 
ago King Olenga-Yombi had sent me word that an ipi 
had beeu near his plantation of Nkongon-Boumba, and 
I had come specially to hunt the ipi. 

Many of the king's slaves had come from far-away 
L tribes, and queer and ugly fellows they were, with lean 
I, prominent abdomens, retreating foreheads, and pro- 
Ijccting mouths. 

Tlie day of my arrival we rested. The good slaves 

|nd their kind wives brought fowls, plantains, pea-tmts, 

;ar-cane, some pine-applea, little lemons, wild honey, 

hed fish — in fac* " rouglit to me tlie best things 

Ky had. ' e beads, and to some of tlie 

pe. 

aoiag.. The idol or mbuiti 
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was conBiilted as to the results of the chaee, for these 
interior people are very superBtijious. They sang songs 
welcoming me. 

The next morning a few of the leading slaves and my- 
self started for au ipi hunt. 




CnAPTER VI. 



OCNTING FOB THE n-I, — CAMPING OUT IN THE WOODS. — 

CAPTTIEE OF AN ITI. DE80KIPTIOM OF TUE AOTMAL. A 

IfKW SPECIES OF AST-EATEB. 

We left the plantation at daybreak. Mayombo, the 
liead slaTfi, was the leader, and some of liis children were 
with as. "We all had guna ; the boys carried, besides, two 
axes. In a little while we were in the forest. It was 
an awful day's hunt, and the first time since my retnrn 
tliat I had to rough it in such a manner. We wandered 
over hills and dales, through the woods and the streams, 
now and then crossing a bog, leaving the hunting-paths, 
struggling for hours through the tangled maze and 
thi-ough patches of the wild pine-apple, which tore my 
clothes to rags and covered my poor body with seratehes. 
The thorns and cutting edges of sword-like grass which 
grew in many places, and the sharp points of the pine- 
apple leaves, were not very pleasant things to get among. 
It was like the good old time, but I did not fancy the 
good old time, I was not yet inured to sneh tramps ; I 
had forgotten all about them, hut I knew that it was 
nothing but child's play when compared with the hard- 
ships I liad suffered in my former explorations, or with 
what I expected to undergo in the future. I knew that 
I was hardening myself for what was coming hy-and-by, 
and fJiat it was necessary that I should go through such 
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a schooling before starting for that long Nile Journey | 
from which I knew not if I should ever come back, XA 
must get accuBtoraed to sickness, to hunger, to privationaJ 
of all kinds, to forced marches ; I must be airaid of noth-f 
ing, and trust in God for tlie result. 

The end of the day was approaching ; the birds gava | 
forth their last songe, calling their mates, so that they j 
might uot be far apart for the night ; the butterflies had I 
ceased to fly, and were hiding tlieniselves under the large j 
■leaves to keep away from the raiua. 

"We had uot been successful, but did not despair. We \ 
were to sleep in the woods, for the plantation wai 
fai- away. Oh, I was so tii-ed. Mayombo immediately ' 
went off to cut some poles to stipport the large leaves 
which were to protect us from the rains, while his two 
sons collected as fast aa tliey could the leaves, and I 
looked after fire-wood. I soon cams to a spot where the 
dead branches lay thick on the ground, and I shonted, 
" Come here, boys I" A little after sunset our camp was 
built and our fires were lighted; then the boys pulled 
from their b%s several plantains and a little parcel of 
dried fish packed in leaves. Not far from our camp & , 
little rivulet ran meandering toward the sea ; its water 
was clear and cool, so we had chosen a nice spot for the 
bivouac ; but fires were to be kept burning brightly all ] 
night, " for," said Mayombo, " leopards are very plentiful ' 
here ; we cau not keep our goats ; and two nion have been i 
missiug within a month." After that exliortation, Ma- j 
yombo, who was a great smoker, filled his pipe and lay j 
dovm by the fire. In the mean time my supper 1 
been cooked, but I was too tired to enjoy it, and I was i 
too tired even to sleep. 
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The nest eveniog we retnrncd to the plantatioiij wliere 1 
all were glad to see us. After a day of rest we Btartod I 
again, for Mayombo swore that I should not rest till I 
bad au ipL We went in another direction, and Mayom- 
bo again took his two eons with Iiira. Toward noon 
Mayombo gave a clnck, and pointed ont to me a dead 
tree Ijing on the gi-ouad, and a Btrauge-looking track 
leading up to it, and whiepered into my ears the word 
"Ipil" 

That dead tree had been lying there, I BUppose, for 
hnndreds of years ; nothing remained of it but the trunk, 
which was hollow throughout, and looked like a tnbe fif- 
ty or Bixty feet long, 

I examined the gronnd ciirefully at one end of the 
trunk, and Baw no footprint there, so the animal had not 
gone out ; at the other end tlie tracks were fresh, and it 
was evident that the animal had hidden ineide tlie night 
before. I said to Mayombo, " Perhaps tlie ipi has gone 
away." " Oh no," said he ; " don't you see there is only 
one track? Besides, it could not turn on itself, and, in 
order to get out, it has to go straight on to the other end." 

Immediately he took the axe and cut down some 
branches of a tree, of which he made a trap to catch 
tbe animal if it should come ont. The branch was put 
firmly in the ground, and the top was bent over with a 
creeper attached to it, at the end of which was a ring, 
through wldeh the animal would have to pass before ho 
could get out ; a little forked stick held the ring, which 
the aiiimal would shake aB it passed through ; tlie limb 
would fly up instantly, and high in the air would the ipi 
dangle. 

When all this liad been duuo, Mavombo, who had col- 
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lected wood at the other end, set fire to it, to smoke the i 
animftl out He was not mistaken ; the ipi was inside, \ 
and it made for the opposite extremity and was cai 
There was a short struggle, but we ran up and ended it 
by knocking the ipi with all our might on the head. 

I saw at once that the ipi belonged to the pangolin 
genus {Manis of the zoologists), which is a very singalar 
kind of animal. They are ant-eaters, like the Myrmeco- 
phaga o£ South America ; but, while the Soutli American 
ant-eater is covered with hair Hke other mammalia, the 
pangolins have an armor of large scales implanted in the 
skin of the upper surface of the body, from the head to i 
the tip of the tail, each scale overlapping the other like ] 
the elates on the roof of a house. 

Like the ant-eater of South America, the pangolins 1 
have no teeth, but they have a long extensile tongue, the < 
extremity of which is covered with a glutinous secretion j 
so sticky that their prey, after having l>eon touched, ad- 
heres to the tongue and can not get away. The tongue 1 
of an ipi may be extended ont several inches. The ipi ] 
feeds on ants. 

During the day tlie ipi hides itself in its burrow i 
tlie earth, or sometunes in the large hollows of colossal 
trunks of trees which have fallen to the ground, Uke the 
tree just described to you ; hnt they generally prefer to 
burrow in the soil, and these burrows are usually foimd 
in light soil on the slope of a hill. By tlie singnlar | 
structure of the ipi, it can not turn to the right or to the 
left at once ; in fact, it is quite incapable of bending itB ' 
body sideways, so it can not " right about face" in ita 1 
burrow. Accordingly, there are two holes in each bur- 
row, one for entrance and one for exit. 
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Bat if the ipi and the pangolin can not bend their 
bodies Bidewajs, they are very flexible vertically, their 
Btomacha having no scales ; so, if they are surprised or 
want to sleep, they roll themselves in a ball, tlie head be- 
ing inside aud forming the eentre, and they coil and un- 
coil themselves in this manner very readily. 

The only way you can find the ipi or the pangolin is 
by the trail they leave on the soil, and following them 
till you reach tlieir burrows. 

Tlie great trouble in finding the ipi is not only that 
the animal is very scarce, but that it never comes out 
except at night, when tJie rattle it makes among the 
dead leaves ia great. The strange creature must see well 
with its queer little eyes to be able to perceive the ante 
upon which it mostly feeds, and it must take time in sat- 
isfying its appetite, for a great many little anfs must be 
required to fill its stomach. When the ipi has found a 
spot where tlie anta it wants to eat are plentiful, it stops 
by them, and with its long tongne, which protrudes sev- 
eral inches, catches them one by one. When an ant is 
caught the tongue goes in again. I wonder how many 
hundreds of times the tongue must come out and go in 
with an ant before the hunger of the ipi is eatisfled ! 

I was not mistaken ; this ipi was a new species, and 
the scientific name is Pholidotns Africanus. This large 
one was a female, and measured four feet six inches from 
the head to the tip of tlie tail. It was very stout and 
heavy, the tail very short in comparison with its body, 
and the scales very thick, and of a yellow or tawny color. 
The males are said to be much larger, and, according to 
> what the negroes say, must reach tlie length of six feet. 
■^^£ are very ugly to look at. Tlieir tail, being very 
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thick, makes a large trail on the ground as they move 
about. 

Though in some respects they may be thought to re- 
semble the lizard, the pangolins have warm blood, and 
nourish their young like the rest of the mammalia. 

I need not tell you that I was glad to discover this 
new species. After securing the ipi we returned at once 
to the plantation, and as soon as I arrived I went to work 
and took off its skin, and hard work it was, I assure you, 
the scales were so thick and big. 

When we came into the village with the ipi there was 
great excitement, for the animal is so rare that but two 
or three persons there had ever seen a specimen. 

I went to bed happy, feeling that I had had the good 
fortune of discovering a new and most remarkable ani- 
mal, which God had long ago created, but which had 
never before been seen by the white man. 

Of course I had a curiosity to see how the ipi tasted, 
and I had some for breakfast the next morning, and it 
was good, but not fat, though the natives said that at cer- 
tain seasons they are very fat. 
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LIFE AT NKONGON-BOUMBA. OUKILLAfl AND rLANTAINS.— 

ODANGA eCAKED BY A GOEILLA. A CAPTIVE on RTT.T.A ,— ] 

— BUTEKSTmONe EESPECnSO TUB LEOPAED. 

The dry season had now fairly began. We wei 
tJie month of June, and the night* and evenings were ] 
quite pleasant. The days were generally cloudy, and it . 
was a good time of the year for hunting, as most of the 
bog-land was drying fast. 

Nkongon-Bouraba was situated in a charming spot 
on the summit of a gentle hill, at the foot of vshich ran 
a little stream of clear water. The country which sur- 
rounded it was partly prairie and partly wooded ; the 
Boil on the prairie was sandy, but where the woods grew i 
the Boil was better. In many places the primitive growth 
had been cut down, and tliere the fine plantation of plan- 
tain-trees and bananas of King Oleuga-Tombi were ilour> 
ishing well. 

How beaotifnl the country looked in the morning just 
before sunrise, when a veil of mist seemed to hang over 
it, and when the dew was still thick on the blades of 
gi-ass, or was dropping fast from the plantain-leaves ! I 
would get up just at daylight, and would start with my 
gun on my shoulder, in the hope that I might see a ga- 
zelle or an antelope feeding. 
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GorillaB were very plentifal near Nltongou-Boaniba, 
and were committing great depredationa among the plan- 
tain and banana trees ; the patches of sugar-caue were 
also very much devastated. I heard one afternoon that 
the day before gorillae were in tlie foi-est not far from 
the village, and had already begun to play sad havot 
with the plaiitain-treea. 

The morning after the news, if you had been in t 
village, you would have seen me, just a little before day- 
break, getting ready to go aftei- the gorillas. I was paints 
ing my face and hands with a mixtm'e of powdered chai-- 
eoa! and oil. Af tor my toilet was done, I put on ray old, I 
soiled Panama hat, took one of luy best guns, called ' 
Odanga, one of my boys, to accompany me, and started 
off. There was just daylight enough for us to see our 
way, and in a short time we came to a plantation, Bur- 
I'oundod by virgin forest, covered with plantain and ba- 
nana trees, most of which were bearing frait in different 
stages of gi-owth. This plantation had just been made 
on the skirt of the forest. 

It was a lovely morning; the sky was almost cloudless ; 
every thing was still, and one could only hear tJie alight 
rustling of the tree-tops moved by the gentle land breeze 
Before reaching the grove of plantain-trees I had to p 
my way through a maze of tree-stumps, half -burnt )< 
and dead, broken, and half-burnt limbs of trees, where 1 
the land had been prepared for a new plantation. If J 
gorillas are to be seen in a plantation near a village theyi 
most generally come in the early morning. 

By the side of the plantain-ti-ees was a field of cf 
and just as I was going by it I heard suddenly in th^ 
plantain-grove a great crashing noise like tlie breaking 
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of limbs. What could this be ? I immediately hid my- 
self behind a bush, and then looked in the direction from 
■which the sonnd proceeded. What do I see ? A gorilla, 
then a second gorilla, and a third one, coming ont of a 
thick bush; then another one made his appearance — 
there were four altogether. Tlien I discovered that one 
of the females had a l>aby gorilla following her. 

So do not be astonished when I tell you that my cjee 
were wide open, and tljat I gazed on the scene before me 
with intense excitement. These gorillas looked so droll, 
walking in the most absurd way on all fours, and now 
and then walking erect. How impish the creatures 
seemed ! how intensely black tlieir faces were ! how hid- 
eous tlieir features ! Tliey looked like men, but like wild 
men with shaggy hidea, and their big, protuberant abdo- 
mens did not make them less ridiculous or repulsive, 

The gorillas went immediately at their work of de- 
struction, I did not stop them, but merely looked on. 
Plantain-tree after plantain-treo came down ; it seemed 
to me that they were trying to see which could bring 
down the greatest number of trees in the shortest space 
of time. They were amusing themseh'ee, I suppose. In 
destroying a tree, they first grasped the base of t!ie stem 
with one of their powerful hand-like feet, and then with 
their prodigious long arras pulled it down. This, of 
course, did not require much strength with so light a 
stem as that of the plantain. Then they would set their 
big months upon the juicy heart of the tree, and devour 
it with great avidity ; at another time tliey would give 
one bite, or would simply demolish tlie tree without eat- 
ing it. 

How strange sounded the chuckle they gave as if to 
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expi-eBs tlieir contentment ! Now and then they would. J 
sit still and look around — and such a look ! Two or three J 
times they looked in the direction wliere I was ; but I lay 1 
60 quiet, and was so concealed, they could not see vae^M 
and, as the wind was blowing from them to me, they I 
could not emell me. How fiendish their look \ 
cold sliiver ran through me several times, for, of all the ' 
malignant expressions I had ever seen, theirs were the 
most diabolical. Two or three times they seemed to be 
on the point o^ running away, and appeai-ed alarmed, but 
recovered their composure, and began anew the work of 
destruction. 

The little baby gorilla followed his mother wherever 1 
she went. Gradually, without my taking notice of it, 
they came to the edge of the dark forest, and all at once 
disappeared like a vision — like a dream. I went to look 
at the spot where they had made such havoc, and counts 
ed over one hundred plantain-trees down on the ground, 
wliich they had destroyed. 

The next morning I went again with Odanga to the J 
same spot, with no expectation of seeing gorillas again, * 
for I did not think they would make another visit there 
with their i-oving propensities, but I thought I might see 
on antelope or two, attracted by the young leaves of the 
caesada-tree, of which they are very fond. I carried a 
light double-barreled shot-gun, while Odanga carried my 
heavy double-barreled rifle, to use in case we should see 
an elephant. 

The part of the plantation upon which wo had c 
extended over two hills, with a deep hollow betwee 
planted with sngai'-cane. I was taking the lead i 
narrow patli, and jnst as I was going down the liill 
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get over to the other side of the hollow, my eyes sud- 
denly fell upon a monstrous gray-haired male gorilla 
standing erect and looking directly toward me. I really 
did not know if he was looking at me or at something 
else, or if he thought of crossing to nay side, in which 
case he would have come toward me. Without turning 
my head (for I did not dare to lose sight of the gorilla), 
I beckoned Odanga to came toward me, so that I might 
get hold of my rifle and shoot down the huge monster. 
I beckoned in vain. Pmade a quicker motion with my 
hand for Odanga to come, but no Odanga was coming. 
The huge beast stared at me, or at least seemed to stare 
at me, for two minutes, and then, without uttering any 
roar, moved off into the great forest on all fours. Then 
I looked round to see what was the matter with my boy 
Odanga, but no Odanga was to be seen ; I was all alone. 
The fellow had bolted, gun and all ; the gorilla had 
frightened him, and he had fled. I was furiously angry, 
and promised myself to give friend Odanga such a pun- 
ishment as he would not soon forget, that he might not 
play me such a trick a second time. 

Odanga had fled to the plantation, and a little after 
what I have just related I heard a good many voices. 
They were the plantation people, all armed to the teeth, 
coming to my rescue ; but Odanga had taken good care 
to remain out of the way, though he had sent the gun. 
The little scamp knew very well what was coming, but 
when I went back he was not to be seen, and the fellow 
hid himself for two days. When at last I got hold of 
him he made me the most solemn promise never to do 
such a thing again, and said, " Chally, Abamboo (the 
devil) must have made me leave you." 
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On ]iiy return from Ntongon-Eoumba a great sur- 
prise awaited me — a live gorilla. An old cliief, a friend 
of mine, named Akondogo, had just returned from the.j 
Ngobi eoimtry, situated south of Cape St. Catharine, aiid-4 
there, with some slavee of Olenga-Yombi, he had killed I 
the mother, and captured the rascal before me. He waaj 
bigger than any goiilla I had captured, or that had ever J 
been taken ahve. Bigger he was than Figliting Joe^ I 
wliich many of you no doubt remember. 

Like Joe, this fellow showed the most ungovernable ■ 
temper, and to bite somebody seemed to be the object 
he was always aiming at. We had no cliain with which 
to confine him, so that a long forked stick ronnd his neck 
was the only means we could employ of keeping him at 
a safe distance. 

In the evening, as Akondogo and I were seated togeth- 
er, the good fellow, smoking his huge pipe, said to me, 
" Chally, I have had a great deal of trouble since I have 
seen you. A ieopai-d has killed two of my people, and . 
I have had a great many palavers with their families c 
account of their death." 

I said, " Akondogo, yon could not help it ; yon are r 
chief over the leopards. But, after the first man had 
been killed, why did you not make a trap to catch the 
leopard !" 

" The leopard I mean," said he, " is not one that can h 
trapped ; it was a man who had changed himself into fl 
leopard, and then, after ho had been a leopard for Bom 
time, he changed himself into a man again." 

I said, "Akondogo, why do you talk to me in 1 
way? Tou know I do not believe that men are turned 
into beasts, and afterward into men again. It is stupid 
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for people to believe bo, bnt I can not shake that belief 
in you aiombe" (black men). 

Poor Akondogo eaid, " Chally, I assure you that there 
are men who change into leopards, and from leopards 
into men again." 

Not wishing to argne the question, I said, " Never 
mind ; tell me the story of your trouble." Then Aton- 
idogo once more filled his pipe with tobacco, gave three 
or four big puffs of smoke, which rose high iu the air, 
and thus begun : 

" My people and myself had been in the woods several 
days collecting ludia-rubber. One day a man disap- 
peared, aud nothing could be found o£ bim but a pool 
of blood. The next day another man disappeared, and 
in searching for him more blood was found. We all got 
alarmed, and I sent for a great doctor ; he came and 
drank the mbouudou, so tlmt he might be able to say 
how tliese two deaths came about. After the ouganga 
(doctor) had drank the mboundou, and as all the people 
stood round him asking him what had killed these two 
men, and just as we were waiting with breathless sUence 
for what he was going to say, he spoke to me and said, 
'Akondogo, your own child [his nephew and heir] Ako- 
aho killed tlie two men,' Immediately Akosbo was sent 
and seized, and be answered that it wafi true that he 
killed the two men, but that he could not help it ; he 
tmembered well that that day, as he was walking in 

e woods, he suddenly liecanie a leopard ; tliat his heart 

nged for blood, and that he had killed the two men, 

id tlien, after each murder, he became a man again. 

" There was a great uproar iu the village ; the people 

EWted, ' Death to tlie auiemba Akosbo!' 
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" But," Baid Akondogo, " I loved my boy so much that 
I said to the people, ' Let us not believe Akosho ; he must 
have become a kend^' (idiot, fool). But Akosho kept 
saying he had killed the men, and took us into the woods 
where lay the two bodies, one with the head cut off, and 
the other with the belly torn open. 

" Upon this," said Akondogo, " I ordered Akosho to be 
bound with cords, and tied in a horizontal position to a 
post, and to have a fire lighted at his feet, and be burned 
slowly to death, all which was done, the people standing 
by until he expired." 

The end of the story was so horrid that I shuddered. 
It was a case of monomania. Akosho believed that he 
had been turned into a leopard, and committed two mm*- 
ders, the penalty of which he paid with his life. Here, 
in our country, he would have been sent to the insane 
asylum. 
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WOUKBED GORILLA AND HKE YOUNG 

ruoTOQEipns. — Toa and minnie.- 

6EL. HTKKA FOK BAKING BBOTHERS. 

KINO QUENCrEZA GOES ON B 

JOCKNEY. 

A FEW days "after my return home, one evening a 
atrange sight presented itself in front of my honse — a 
sight which I firmly believe had never before been wit- 
nessed since the world began. There was great commo- 
tion and tremendouB excitement among the Commi peo- 
ple. 

There stood in front of my bamboo honee a large fe- 
male gorilla, bound hand and foot, and alive, but fright- 
fully wounded. A large gash might have been seen on 
her Bcalp, and her body was covered with clotted blood. 
One of her arms had been broken, and ehe bore wounds 
upon the head and chest. Now and then the creature 
would give a sharp scream of pain, which lent horror to 
the darkneee by which we were surrounded, the half doz- 
en lighted torches making the scene still more wild. 

This adult female gorilla had been mortally woimded 

in the morning, and lay on the ground aenselesB for a 

long time. A bullet from one of my hunters Lad frac- 

'd her skull, and in that state of insensibility she had 
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been securely tied to a stout stick, and in such an ingen- 
iouB manner iJiat there was no chance of her escaping. 
Her wrifita and ankles had been tied strongly together, 
while the stick had been adjusted between her month 
and feet and hands in such a way that she could not 
reach out to sever the cords with her teeth. 

Hanging from her bosom was a baby gorilla (her child). 
The little creature was a female but a few months old, 
and now and then, after feeding from its mother's breast, 
it would give a plaintive wail. By the side of both stood 
a young live male gorilla, a fierce-looking fellow, which 
seemed afraid of nothing, and looked around witii its 
deep graj-ish, fiendish eyes as if to say, " What does all 
this mean '( I have not seen tliis sight in the woods be- 
fore." Not far off lay the corpse of a large female go- 
rilla, quiet in the embrace of death, her face yet distort- 
ed by tlie death-agony. 

It was dark, as I have told you, and the scene was eo 
strange and so wild tliat I will never forget it. The 
fiendish comitenances of the living calibanish trio, one of 
them — the wounded one — -with a face distorted by pain, 
were lit iip by the ruddy glare of the native's torches, and 
tliey seemed even more repulsive than their dead com- 
panion. ""What a commotion this sight would create," 
I said to myself, " in a civilized land !" 

There was no sleep for me that night; the terrific 
screams of the wounded mother kept me awake. Two 
or three times I got up and went out to see what was tl 
matter, for I was in constant dread of the big goril^^ 
untying tlie cords. 

The next morning I immediately ]irepared my plioi 
graphic apparatus, and took an excellent pliotograph c 
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tlic wounded mother with her child on her lap. As for 
Master Tom (I gave that nauie to the fierce-looking young 
male), I could not succeed iii taking a very good likeness 
of him ; he would not keep still long enough. I untied 
his hands and feet after putting a chaiu round hia neck, 
and to show his gratitude he immediately made a rnsli 
at me to the length of his chain, screaming with all his 
might. Ilappily, the chaiu was too ehurt for him to ■ 
i"eaeh me, or I should have come off minus a little piece 
of the calf of mj leg. 

The night after I had taken the photograph of the 
mother her moanings were more frequent, and in the 
morning they gradually became weaker as her life ebbed 
out, and about ten o'clock she died. Her death was pain- 
fully like that of a human being, and her cJiild clung to 
her to the last, and even ti'ied to obtain milk after she 
was dead. How still was that fierce, scowUng black 
face 1 There was Bometliing so vindictive in it, and at 
the same time bo human, that I aliiiost slmmk from the 
eight as I contemplated that wonderful creature wliich 
God baa made almost in the image of man. 

Now all I bad to do was to take care of Tom and of 
Minnie. Tom gave me no trouble, for be wae quite old 
enough to feed upon the nuts and the berries that were 
gathered for bim ; but with little Minnie it was a differ- 
ent thing, as she was too young to eat berrieB. Happily, 
I had a goat that gave milk, and I fed her on that milk, 
but I am sorry to say that she lived only three days 
after her mother's deatli. She died the fourth day to- 
ward noon, having taken an unconquerable dislike to the 
p-oat'a milk. She died gently ; her tiny legs and amis 
some shriveled, her ribs eould all be seen, and her 
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email hands had wasted almost to nothing. She dietl 
on the little bed of straw I made for her as if she went 
to sleep, without a struggle. 

So no one was now left of my family of goriUas bof 
Master Tom, aud he was Iiealthy and strong enough, 
ate all the berries, nuts, and fruits we brought to him. 
For days I tried to take the little demon's photograph, 
but all iu vain. The pointing of the camera toward him 
threw him into a perfect rage, and I was several times on 
the point of giving liim a severe tlu'ashing. At last I 
succeeded in taking two views, not very perfect; but this 
was better than nothing. I 

The place where these gorillas had been captured wafi 
about thirty miles above my settlement, up the river; at 
tliis point a low, narrow promontory projects into the 
stream. This spot was my favorite hunting-ground for 
gorillas, which came there to eat the wild pine-apple, and 
it was there I intended to take my good fiiend Captain 
Burton, the great African traveler, the man who made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, for he was now at Femanc 
Po, and had promised to make me a visit. 

The gorillas were discovered in this way : A woman 
passing through that region came to her village and said 
she had seen two squads of female gorillas, some of them 
followed by their childrer)-; tliey were going, she thought, 
to her plantain field. My hunters were on the spot where 
I had left them the day before, and with the villagers, 
who armed themselves with guns, axes, and epeai-s, at 
once sallied forth in pursuit. The situation was veryfa-' 
vorable for the hunters, who formed a line aeross the naP' 
row strip of land, and pressed forward, shouting an< 
driving the animals to the edge of tlie water, their 
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rific noise bewildering the gorillas, which were shot and 
beaten down in their endeavors to escape. There were 
eight adult females together, but not a single male. 

Time now began to weigh heayily upon me, and a 
weary interval passed by. I did not know how long it 
might be before a vessel would come to me. Had my 
letter to Messrs. Baring reached them ? If it had not, 
what should I do ? 

I begun to feel very lonely despite hunting excursions 
and the gorilla scene I have just described to you. I 
would go almost every day on the sea-shore and watch 
for a sail ; now and then I would see one, but it was the 
sail of a whaler or of a trader, who took good care not 
to come to anchor near this wild part of the western 
coast. 

On the 30th of June, as I came down the Eiver Com- 
rai from a hunting excui-sion, having bade adieu Jo Olen- 
ga-Yombi, and was returning to my own settlement, ex- 
pecting to remain there and wait for the coming vessel, 
I saw a canoe with sail set coming up the river and ma- 
king for us. I immediately ordered my paddlers to go 
toward the canoe. Soon we met, when Komb^ shouted, 
" Chally, your vessel has come !" I jumped from my 
seat and cried back, " What do you say, Korab^ ?" He 
repeated, " Your vessel has arrived." I was wild ; I was 
crazy with joy ; no news could have been more welcome. 
I shouted (I could not help it), " Good for you. Baring 
Brothers I You have acted like true friends. Three 
cheers," I called to the boys, " three cheers for Baring 
Brothers, who have sent the ship to me. Let us paddle 
vrith all our might," said I ; " let us not stop ; I must 
reach Plateau before morning." 



LETTERS FliOM UOME. 

On my arrival at that place, Eanpano handed me tvioM 
letters which the captain of the ship had sent for me. \ 
One was from the captain himself, announcing hie arri- 
val ; the other was from Baring Brothers. Yes, they had i 
sent me all the goods I wanted — a second supply of si 
entific insti'umeuts. These great bankers and merchants | 
had taken the trouhte to send to Paul Da Chaillu all he 
had asked for, and they did not know when they would 
he paid. I assure you I was so overjoyed that for a few 
minutes I did not know what I was doing. 

I ordered at once all the eea-canoes to be ready. I ' 
must go on board ; no time must be lost The next * 
morning it was hardly daylight when I had left for the 
mouth of the river. Soon after our eanoes were put 
over to the sea-side, we passed the surf smoothly, and I 
was on board the vessel shaking hands with Captain Ber- 
ridge, the commander. 

Oh, what au enjoyment I had ! how many letters from. 1 
friends told mo that I was not forgotten 1 Then newa- I 
papere came, and my heart became ead when I saw 
that the civil war was still raging in America; "but," 
said the captain, " there is a prospect that it will soon be 
over." 

My vessel had only arrived two days when a native ' 
entered ray hut in great consternation, and said that a 
smoking vessel with ten guns was in the river, and they ' 
thought it had come to make war. After a while, a flat- 
bottomed steamer, forty feet in length, put out her an- 
chor in front of my settlement, and fired off a gun to sa- 
lute me. 

1 need not tell you that there was tremendous excite 
ment amons the natives now that an ontttanea otouta 
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(Bmoking ehip) had entered their river. The name of 
thiB little vessel was the Leviathau. 

A few days after 1 was ou hoard of the Leviathan 
steaming for Goumbi, for I wanted Qiiengueza to see 
what a steamer was. The appearance of this little boat, 
which did not draw more than two feet of water, cre- 
ated the most intense excitement. The Leviathan was 
a screw steamer. "Oh," exclaimed the people, "look I 
look ! the vessel goes by itself, without sails, without pad- 
dles ! Oh ! oh 1 oil I what does that mean V They would 
spy us far off, and then would crowd the banks of the 
river. Many were stupefied at the sight, and could not 
make out what it meant, especially when they recog- 
nized me, while otliera would deny that it was ma, and 
others exclaimed, " Chally, is that you ? Do not our eyes 
belie us ? Tell ns — shout back to us !" and then I woidd 
say, " It is I— Chally." Then tUey would recognize me, 
put out in their cano^ and paddle with all their might 
in order to catch ns. 

As we approached Goarabi, where the river, in de- 
scending from the interior, bends in its westerly course, 
the banks were high and wooded, and the river very tor- 
tuous. Here the Bteamer pufFed its way right up to the 
villages before it could be seen, and the alarmed natives, 
who heard the strange noise of the steam-pipe and ma- 
chinery, were much frightened, and, as we came in sight, 
peeped cautiously from beliind the trees, and tlien ran 
away. 

At last we came in sight of Goumbi. The excitement 
was intense. From Goumbi the people could see well 
down the river. The drums began to beat, and the peo- 
ple were greatly frightened. Then we cast anchor, and 
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as I landed the people Bhonted, " It is Chally ; so let r 
not be afraid, for no ono will harm us when Chally i 
with them." 

Captain Labigot and Dr. Tbuchard, who had landed^ 
with mo, received an ovation ; gime were fired, and in a ' 
short time we fonnd ourselves in the presence of the 
great King Qnengueza. He did not know what all this 
meant, but ho felt big. Himdreds of Bakalai and Aehira 
were aroimd him ; he looked at them, and said, "' Do yoa 
see! do you see? I am Quengueza; my fame ia great, 
and the white man comes to see me," and he turned 
away without saying another woi-d. 

My great desire was to peranade Qnengiieza to come 
on board, and I was afraid I would not be able to effect 
this. I said, " Quengueza, I have bronght you wliite peo- 
ple who want to see your river, and I want you to come 
on board with us ; they want to see the Niembouai and.i 
the Bakalai." The old chief said he would go ; " for," | 
said he, " Chally, I know that no one will hurt me \ 
I am with you." Good Quengueza knew me quite well j' 
he had perfect faith in me ; he knew that I loved him aa 1 
he loved me. I said, "Quengueza, you arc right." 

Early the next morning the steam was up, and, in do- 
spite of the protestations of his people, the old king came 
on board, and was received with a roya! salute from the 
two small guns. The excitement on tho shore v 
tense ; the booming of tho guns re-echoed f i-om hill to " 
hill, and lost itself in the immense forest. Many a wild 
beast must have been astonislied ; gorillas must have 
roared, and thought that it was strange that there was 
any thing besides thunder that conld make a noise L 
er than tlieir own roars. The old African chieftain a 
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companied us unattended, and as the anchor was raised 
and we began to steam up the river, he looked backward 
toward his people, who were dumb with astonishment, as 
if to say, " Do you see ? your old chief is afraid of noth- 
ing." I had induced good Quengueza to wear a coat, 
though he was in deep mourning. 

You would have liked to see King Quengueza seated 
on a chair on deck. As we passed village after village, 
he looked at the Bakalai with silent contempt, and they 
could hardly believe their own eyes. The crafty old 
king took care to let the people see him, for it was to 
give him great fame : the people would say, " We saw 
Quengueza on a vessel of fire and smoke, going up the 
river without sails or paddles." 

After two days we came back to Goumbi, and I said 
to the people, " I bring your old chief back to you." A 
feast was given us by Quengueza, and we steamed once 
more down the river. Then I ordered every thing to be 
got ready, for I was soon to set out upon my long jour- 
ney. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



DOWN THE EIVEE IN A OAHOE, — A 8TEANGE PASSENGEK.— 1 

TALK WITH A QOEILLA. LANDIHQ THEOUGn THE BKEAK- ] 

EKS. — PBEFAEtNO TO CBOSS TUE CONTLNENT, — -THE DEr | 
PAETUEE. 

Os the 18th of Augn9t,1864,I Bent back tiie vessel tol 
EDgland to the Messrs. Baring, and early that morning we I 
left my settlement and sailed down the river in my lar- | 
gest canoe. We had a strange lot of passengei-a with ne. 
The most remarkahle of them was Master Tom Gorilla ; 
not far from him, at the bottom of the canoe, alive and , 
kicking, was a yellow wild boar, which I had raised from 
a little bit of a fellow ; and near the boar were two s 
did fishing eagles. Another canoe contained the skinsfl 
and skeletons of several gorillas, the skins of ehimpan J 
zees and other animals, besides a great many insects,* 
bntterflies, and shells. 

Tom had managed to get on top of the little house 1 
had made for him, and there he sat screammg. It waa 
a good thing that the chain around his neck kept him at 
a safe distance from us. This morning, as we came 
down the river, he was fiercer than I had ever before 
seen him. Tom was much stronger than Fighting Joe^J 
with whom yon became acquainted in one of my preced-J 
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ing volumes, and consequently a more formidable fellow 
to deal with. Happily, he could not corae down upon us 
and bite any of us. I could not help laughing when I 
saw him so angry. He could not understand why be 
had been disturbed ; he did not like the looks of things 
around him, and his fierce and treacherous eyes did not 
bode us any good. 

I said to him, " Tom, yon are going to the white man^s 
country ; I wish yon health. You are an ugly little ras- 
cal ; all my kindness to you has not made you gratef iiL 
The day that I am to bid you good-by sees you as in- 
tractable as ever. You always snatch from my bauds 
the food I give you, and then bolt with it to the farthest 
comer of your abode, or as far as the length of yonr 
chain will allow. I have to be very careful with you,- 
for fear of your biting me. Tom, you have a very bad J 
temper. When you are angry you beat the ground with 
your bands and feet, just Uke a big, grown-up gorilla. I 
suppose, if you were a full-grown gorilla, you would beat 
your cbeet. Tom," said I, " many times you have woke 
me in the night by your sudden screams ; often you have 
tried to take your own life — I suppose it waa because 
you could not bear captivity. I have rescued you sev- 
ei'al times from death in your attempts to strangle your- 
self vrith yonr chain, tlirough rago at being kept a pris- 
oner. Oh, Tom, bow often you have twisted that chain 
aroimd and around the post to which you were attaclied, 
imtil it became quite short, and then pressed with your 
feet the lower part of the post, till you almost succeeded 
in committing suicide by strangulation, and would have 
BQCceeded if I had not come to your rescue. Tom, I 
been patient with you ; I have taken care of yon, 
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and yon have my best wishes for a prosperous voyage, 
and I hope you will reach the white man's coontrj in I 
safety," 

The moment I paused in this address Tom would an- 
swer me with a growl. 

" Tom, I have laid in a great deal of food for you on 
shiphoard : there are two hundred bunches of bananas I 
and plantains, a great many pine-applee, a lot of sugar- 
cane, and many barrels of berries and nuts ; so you will 
have plenty of food. But, Tom, you must try to eat the 
white man's food, for tlie bananas and the berries will 
not last all the voyage. Thus far I have not been able i 
to cook you any of the white man's food, though 1 have I 
nearly starved you, and kept you for days with hardly 1 
any food at all" I 

Another growl greeted this talk, as if to say, " I know 1 
what you say to me." 1 

" The captain wiil take you, Tom." Tlieu I looked at 
Captain Berridge. J 

" Yes," said he ; " Tom, all I ask of you is to keep well, J 
and to reach safely the country of the white men, so they I 
may see how a young gorilla looks." 1 

By the time I had ended tliis queer conversation with i 
Tom wo had reached our place of landing, and on the I 
sea-ehore several canoes were waiting for ua. The break- I 
ers were high ; several canoes had been ujreet, and their I 
contents lost. I 

When I saw the state of the breakers, I concluded not I 
to ship my photographs, audi tried to prevail on the cap- I 
tain not to go on board that day ; " but," said he, " I have I 
my life-preserver with me, and I will run the risk." The I 
large surf-canoo was got ready ; Tom was put on board 1 
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with his liouse, and the firet thing he did was to get on 
top of it, where for a moment he ycllud in aEEright at the 
foaming billows around him, and tlien hid himself in his 
house. The men had to be on the alert, and in the 
twinkling of an eye two stout fellows took Captain Ber- 
ridge in their arms and put him in the canoe. They 
started off at onee, passing the first breaker ivithont ac- 
cident ; but the second, a huge one, broke over the canoe, 
filling it with water, and very nearly upsetting it. The 
wave went right over Master Tom, who gave a most ter- 
rific howl, and the bath, instead of cooling his rage, made 
liim more violent than ever. The yellow wild boar gave 
several piercing screams, and the poor eagles were almost 
drowned, for the live-stock were all together. 

I could not restrain my laughter at the rage of Tom ; 
he did not seem at all to like the taete of salt water. 
Wlien tlie canoe returned, for itpon this attempt it was 
found impossible to pass the breakers, he jumped on the 
top of his house, shaking himself, and looking fiei'cely all 
around. No one dared to appreach him after the canoe 
had landed, though really I could not help laughing to 
see poor Tom in such a plight — it was so unlike the 
woods where he had lived. I gave him a fine ripe ban- 
ana, which he ate voraciously, and he became more quiet 
afterward. 

In the afternoon, just at low tide, before tlie sea began 
to rise again, the captain, Tom, the wild pig, and the 
eagles went safely through the breakers. 

I did not go on board. I took a bill of lading for 
Tom, and gave a ditift for one hundred pounds sterling 
to the captain, to be paid to him by Messrs. Baring Broth- 
ers on the receipt of a live gorilla. 
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"Would you like to hear the end of the story of Tom, I 
which I heard on my return ? 

After three weeks all the hananas, plantains, berries, 
and nuts which he Lad not couaumed were spoiled, and 
there was nothing left to give Tom but white man's food, 
though, as long as lie could get his native aliment, the 
captain had tried in vain to make liim eat of it. But 
when the fruits had been exliaasted Captain Berridge 
called the cook, whereupon pies and puddings were 
made, and rice wae boiled, plain and with molasses, bot j 
all tlieae dainties Tom rejected. Crackers were offered ] 
him with no better result. Tom refused all kinds of 
food for three days, and the fourth day he died of star- i 
vation, and to the day of Lis death he was as ugly b& the j 
day ho was captured. 

A few days after the departure of the vessel, all the J 
Commi cliiefs met at my request, for I was ready to leave 1 
the country, and we held a grand palaver. 

" I am your friend," said I to them ; " I know that yoa * 
love me. The vessel has gone, and now I am ready to 
go to the other side of your island" (I tried to make them 
imderstand that Africa was almost an island). " The 
journey will be a long one. I may have to go through 
a himdred tribes ; there may be war ; I may encounter 
hunger and starvation. We shall sail and paddle over 
many rivers ; I shall cross over many mountains, and see . 
many valleys and prairies. I am going toward the spot j 
where the sun rises." 

" Oh I oh ! oh I" shouted the chiefs. 

" Yea," said I, " I have told you tlie truth ; and now I J 
want some of your people to go witli mo. At the end o 
. the long journey they will find all that they most desire- 
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all the coatB. all the hats, all tho ehirta, all the beads, all 
the guns, all the powder they waut, and then a veseel will 
bring them back to you. It will be a rough journey, and 
perhaps some of those who go with me will never return 
again to you. But ao it is witli you when you go trad- 
ing; one after another dies on the road,but it is not long 
before you go trading again. I want no man to come 
with me by force — eent by hia chief or father ; I want 
free men, with strong and brave hearts, who have beard 
all that I have said, so tliat when we are pinched for food .1 
there may be no grumbling. I do not go to make war, I 
for war would stop our progress." 

"What a talker our white man isl" they shouted. 
"Yes," said all the Commi chiefs at once, "we will not 
forbid any one to go with you. You have talked to us 
right ; you have told us no lies. If a man comes back, 
he will come back rich." 

Great excitement prevailed among the Comnii for sev- 
eral days after my speech. Many young men wanted to 
follow me, but their families objected. In the mean time 
I was busy packing up ray large outfit. . 

"I will be satisfied," said I to myself, "if I can got | 
twenty-five Commi men to accompany me." But many ( 
had been frightened at my speech. Ne\'ertheless, a few 
days after what I have related to you, there might have 
been seen several canoes on tlie river bank jnst opposite 
my settlement. Among them were two very large war- 
canoes, tho largest in the country, which sat deep into the 
water, laden with the bulky equipment which was to be 
used by me in crossing the immense wildeniess of Equa- 
torial Africa. We were all ready to lea\'e the country. 

Many of llie ComTni peojile were to accompany n 
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far as Goumbi, while the meu who were to follow me 
were but few ; but we were great f rieuda. My corapan- 
iona for the great expedition were ten altogether. 

Tliere was Igala, whom I conaidered my right-han^ 
man, a warrior of great repute, one of the most faraona ^ 
hunters of the coautry. He was a negro of tall figure 
and noble bearing, cool and clear-headed in face of dan- 
ger, fierce as a lion, but with me docile and submissive. 
Igala was to be my leader ; he waa to he foremost in the 
fight, if fighting had to be done. lie or I were to lead 
the van into the jungle, and he waa to keep a sharp look- 
out and see that the porters did not run away with their 
loads. AVith twenty such men as Igala I would have 
been afraid of nothing in Africa, Igala had a great rep- 
utatiou as a fetich-man, and his war and hunting fetiches 
especially were thought by the people to be very potent. 

Next to Igala came Rcbouka, a big, strapping negi-o, 
whose chief fault was that he always bragged about the 
amount he could eat ; and he had really sometimes too 
good an appetite, for the fellow could eat an CTiormous 
quantity of food. But Rebonka bad many good qnali- 
ties, one of which waa that he was a good fighting man, 
a very important one for me. 

Igalo, bearing almost the same name with the fierce 
Igala, was a tall young man, full of apirit and dash, im- 
petuous, excitable, and I had always my eye npon him 
for fear that he would get us into trouble. He could 
fight well too. 

My good boy Macondai, a fellow I had almost brought 
up, the only sea-shore boy whom Quengueza had allowed 
to bo with me in the country of the Bakalai in former 
times, was also of my party. 
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Then came Mouitchi, a powerful negro, not a Coinmi, 
but a slave, who had come into tlic Coinmi country when 
a mere boy. Mouitchi had been a slave of Djombouai, 
Eanpano'a nephew, but his freedom had been given him, 
and now he wanted to bo five years on the road, and to 
see the white man's country. Mouitclii was very black, 
not very tall, a sliort-necked fellow, and was the very type 
of the negro, with thick lips, and a big nose, almost e 
flat as that of a gorilla. 

Another of my fellows was Eapelina, a short, etont ne- J 
gro, young, but strong as an ox. One of the chief faults 
of Eapelina was that he was sulky and obstinate, but I 
could always get along with him. He was a slave of 
Sholomba, another nephew of Eanpano, who did not 
want to be behindhand in manifesting an interest in my 
expedition, and, as Rapelina wished to accompany me, 
Sholomba gave him his freedom. 

Betonda, Ngoma, Igala-Ycngo, boys, were three other 

slaves that wanted to go to the white man's eonntrj-, and 

', so their freedom was also given them. Ngoma and Ma- 

condai were to be my ser^'ants; Ngoma was to be my 

cook, and Macondai was to wait upon me while eating. 

Igala, Rebonka, Igalo, and Macondai belonged to the 
best blood of the country ; they were descended from 
men who had been great in their tribe, but, as I said to 
them before we started, " Boys, there are to be no distinc- 
tions among you ; we all have stout hearts, and the white 
men will thank us all alike if we succeed in our journey." 
I made Igala chief over them, and his orders were to be 
implicitly obeyed. 

Vou have now a pretty good idea of the men and boya 
who were to follow me into that great equatorial jungle, ■ 
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and share my perils in coiintries so wild that we had not 
the slightest idea what we should meet with, either in 
the people or in the wild beasts. 

I had a nice outfit for each one of ray boys (for so I 
called them). Each one of them had three thick blue 
woolen siiirts, of the beet quality that I could find, and, 
with care, these would last the whole of the journey. 

They had, besides, each two paii-s of thick canvas trow- 
sers, which they were to wear sometimes on the line of 
march to protect them against the stinga of insects, from 
thorns, aud many other injuries ; but ordinarily the trow- 
sers were to be worn only when making their appearance 
in the villages. At such times the boys were also to 
wear red worsted caps, 

80 they were not to look like the oloraeiga (bushmen)^ 
as they called the intej-ior people, whom they c 
most thoroiiglily, being, they said, the claas from whidlj 
the slavra came. 

Every man had a good thick blanket to keep him"* 
warm at night, and to protect him from the rausquitoes. 
I had given to each man a fine gun; besides, they had 
each a pair of pistols, a bag to contain their ammuuition, 
and a huge hunting-knife. 

For weeks before onr departure I had drilled my n 
in tlie use of tlieir guns, or in practicing target^shooting, ' 
so that they might be splendid shots from the start; and 
in this, of course, a great deal of ammunition was wasted. 

As the hour for our departure approached, the ban] 
of the river were crowded witli people. It was on t 
3d of October, 1864. That unfortunate shipwret 
caused me a great loss of time, but at last we 
and the people had come to see ns off an 
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Many a sad heart was on that shore ; many a motlier and 
aister thought it was the last time they should see tho 
men and boys that were going with me. 1 felt the great 
responsibility I bad assumed in taking away my men 
from their people. 

Every thing was ready, good-by had been said a hun- 
dred tiraea, the men had been in the canoea and had gone ] 
ashore again, when I said, " Boys, let us break off. 1 know j 
it is hard to leave home. Don't you think it was hard \ 
for nie to leave the white man's country !" 

Igala, mj right-liand man, my warrior, my hnnter — I 
Igala, witii the heart of a lion, was the only one left I 
asliore. lie could not tear himself away from his little j 
daughter, whnui he tenderly lo^ed, and who clung close- | 
ly to her father, the tears streaming from her eyes, aud [ 
begging liim not to go with the wliite man on the okili ' 
mpolo (long road), for he would never come back. It 
was a great trial for Igala. I could see by the working of 
his face that liis pangs at parting were severe. " Do not 
cry, ouana auiee (my child) ; I am coming back ; we shall 
reach the other side. I am going witii Chally ; I will 
bring plenty of beads from the wliite nian's country." 
Then, by a sudden effort, lie left her aud jumped into my 
canoe; I gave tlie order for departure, and in the midst 
of tremendous shouting and tiring of guns we got in mo- 
tion. I hoisted the Stars and Stripes at tho stern of my 
big canoe, and turned my head toward the mouth of the 
river as if to catch a glimpse of the sea once more. 

As 1 looked at my men in that canoe my heart melted 
with love for them. What a strong faitli they must have 
had in me I They had left father, mother, wife, sister, 
to follow me. I swore to myself that their confidence 
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in me should not be misplaced; henceforth thej were to I 
be brothera to me. 

That night, as we stood by the fire in our camping* 
ground, I aaid, " Boys, you have left fathei-s, mothera^ 1 
brothers, sistere, wives, your children, for me, because yoaJ 
would not permit me to go alone from tribe to tribe ; for | 
you said, ' If you get sick, who shall take care of you ? 
you are hungry, who shall get food for you ? We willl 
follow you to the end of the journey to the other side of | 
the island, for we know that if you reach the white man ' 
you will bring us back to our country ; we know that, 
even if one white man should be willing to give ten ship- 
loads of goods for one of us, you would not sell us,' 
Boys, you have always heeded what I said to you; we 
are friends. When you come back and walk in your vil- 
lages, the people will say, ' Here are the men with strong 
hearts ; they went with Chally, aud have seen what n 
ther black men nor wliite men had ever seen before.' 

\Vhere we had stopped for the night lived a celebrated^ 
doctor who the people believed could foretell events, Hi^ J 
name was Oune-jioii-e-mar^ (head of a bullock); he wasfl 
about seventy years of age, and a kind-hearted old maQ.fl 
As he enjoyed the reputation of l)eiiig a great prophet,! 
my people asked him whether our journey would be proa-* 
perous. He replied that we should go very far, and that 
a big chief would ask Chally to marry his daughter, and 
then, if Chally married her, and gave her all she asked, 
and made her heart glad, she would lead us from tribe J 
to tribe until we reached tiie far-off sea where we wishec 
to go. 

"Clially,yon must marry that girl," they all shouted j4 
"yes, yon must." 
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The next day Ranpano left us, but not before I grant- 
ed a strange request of his. He wanted ine to take off 
the garment I wore next to my skin ; " not," said he, " that 
I want it to wear, but I will keep it, and then you will 
be sure to come back." 




CHAPTER X. 



A KOTAL WELCOME. DEPASTURE FEOM GOIIMBI.— THE BTO- I 

BT OF NQUANOA AND EHOMO. — ASOEKBISO THE OyENOA 
BIVEE. A HOSTILE BAOHIER HEMOVED, THE ADVIOE OF 

QUE^fcUE^A, 

After a few days we reached the kingdom of Quen- 
gneza, and I received a royal welcome from the sturdy 
old chief, for he loved nie more tlian any body else. That 
evening we remained together all alone, and talked about 
my long journey. He said to me, " Chally, every body is 
afraid ; none of iny free men want to follow yon. They 
think they will never come back ; but one of my slaves 
saya he will go with you, and you can depend upon him. 

" To make sure of your success," said the old king, " I 
want yon to go where you like. I am an old man, but I 
am strong, aud, though more than forty dry and forty 
rainy seasons have passed since I have been to tlie Asliira 
country, I will go there with you. I will pot yon myself 
in tlie hands of my fi'iend Oienda, the Ashira king, and _ 
tell him to send yon on." 

Thirteen days after my arrival at Gonmbi the beat- ! 
ing of the kendo (the royal standard alarum) awoke 
me just before snm-ise, and I heard the voice of the old 
cliief invoking, in a lend tone, tlie 
royal ancestors to protect tie < 
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in war or as ralets, and their names liad been handed 
down from generation to generation. Igoumbai, Worn- 
bi, Reboiika, Ngouva, Iticati, Olenga-Yombi — the skulla i 
of all these great men were kept in the alambi house of 
the king. 

Quengneza was prouder than any chief I knew of the 
powers of his deceased ancestors, and well might he be, 
for several had been great warriors, and some had been j 
wise rulers. 

At 10 o'clock on the 28th of October we left Goumbi, 
followed by a large array of canoes. We had had some 
trouble before the start, for Qnengueza's slaves were 
alarmed, and many had hid in the woods. They were , 
afraid that their master would give them to me, and they 
did not desire to go off into the far country. 

" Good-by" shouted the villagers on the shore ; " good- 
by, Clially; come back to us. Take care of our king; 
we do not like him to go so far away with you, for he 
is old ; but he loves you, and will accompany you part of 
the way." And just as we disappeared from sight a wild 
shout rang through tlie air. It was the last farewell to 
me of the Goumbi jreople. 

That evening we reached the jnnction of the Niem- 
bai and Ovenga Rivers, and resolved \a pass the night 
on the shore. TJie rivers were low, for the dry season 
had been unprecedented in its length — indeed, tlie lon- 
gest that the people could remember. In that country 
the rainy season comes from inland, and gradually makes I 
]t£ way to the sea-shore, while the dry season begins at i 
the sea-sliore, and gradually makes its way inland. 

Tliat evening our camp was a merry one, for the men ^ 
went ont canght a great many fish (mullets a 
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dos). The nomber was prodigious, for at that season of 
the year these fish ascend the liver as the shad do in 
spring in America. The smoke of many a camp-fire as- 
cended among the trees, and jokes, and laughter, and sto- 
ry-telling were carried far into the night. A n^ro is 
never happier than when he has nothing to do and plen 
ty to eat 

My conch, made of leaves, was by the side of Qnengne- 
za's, and my brave companions were all around us. 

Some funny stories were told that night, and one of 
them I wrote down. The long dry season was the sub- 
ject of conversation. A man belonging to Goumbi got 
up. Nchanga means the wet, Enomo the dry season. 
These two seasons are personified with the African. So 
the story went : 

Nchanga and Enomo had a great dispute as to which 
was the oldest, that is to say, which was the first to b^n, 
and finally an assenlbly of the people of the air met to 
decide the question. If changa said, " When I come to a 
place, rain comes.'' Enomo retorted, " When I make my 
appearance, the rain goes." "Verily, verily," said the 
people of the air, who had listened to Enomo and Xchan- 
ga, " you must be of the same age." 

These long dry seasons have a special name, and are 
called enomo onguero; they last about five months. The 
showers coming at the close are very li^t, and produce 
no impression on the rivers. 

Next morning we ascended the O venga, which was very 
low, being about twenty feet below the hi^-water mark. 
The narrow stream was encumbered with fallen trees and 

md the journey was difficult and slow. 

King amon \ x^t^^s^st, ^\vv^^ 
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lined the river banks from place to place, when endden- 
Ij we came to a spot where the river had been fenced or ' 
obstructed right across on account of some petty trade \ 
qoarrel which the people of the village opposite had had 
with some other village higher up. 

Aa Boon as King Queiigueza saw tliis his countenance 
changet^ and wore the fiercest expression, and for the -■ 
first time I could see that the terrible accounts I had ' 
heard of his warlike disposition when younger were true. 
Tlie face of the man fairly changed its color. He, the 
King of the Rcmbo, traveling with lua ntaugani (white 
man), saw that his river had been barred. 

He got up and shouted, " VHiere are the axes and the 
cutlasses \ where are the spears and the gmis T and lie 
took up a gun himself, and fired into the air. 

The fence was demoliBhed in a few seconds, and on- 
ward we went Our canoe toiik the lead, and just aa we 
turned a bend in the river I saw fi\e elephants crossing 
it, and before I had time to get a shot at them the huge \ 
creatures reached the bank and plunged into the forest, ' 
demolishing all the young trees which stood in the way 
of their flight. 

Finally we reached the junction of the Ovenga River 
and of the Ofoubou, and set up our camp there. Quen- 
gueza immediately dispatched messengers to the Ashira 
king, asking him to send us men. Our camp was close 
by the village of friend Obindji, with whom you are al- 
ready acquainted, who came to see us every day, 

You remember the description I gave you of Obindji, 
and the fierce witchcraft-palaver that took place at hia 
cabin, Pende, his brother, having been accused of steal- 
ing dead men's bones, etc. 
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I had brought with me a nice present for Obindji, be- j 
sides what I had sent him bj Queiigiieza on my arrival, J 
The good old Eakalai chief was delighted. 

We remained for several days at oiir encampment here, J 
till at last the Aslura people, sent by their King Olendaj ; 
arrived. 

The water was now so low that from the iiorthem 
bank of the Oveiiga, on which our camp was placed, 
there stretched a long point of beautiful sand, upon I 
which turtles would come during the night and lay tlieir I 
eggs. 

We soon found that the lai'ge number of men Olenda j 
had sent were not sufficient for repacking our baggage, 
and I remained behind with Quengueza. 

Three nephews of Quengueza — Adouma, Ouendogo, 
and Quabi — went with tlie Ashira men, taking with them 
all that the men could carry. Wlien I saw that I had 
really too much luggage, I gave to Quengueza nearly all 
the salt I had, a great many brass rings, an additional . 
supply of powder, etc. 

After a few days the Ashiras retimied, and we con- I 
eluded to take our departure the nest morning. 

Quengueza, besides being an illustrious wan-ior, ^ 
man who had a great deal of common sense, and, after I 
every tiling was packed and ready, he ordered my men / 
to come to him. The old chiefs countenance wore a j 
grave aspect, and, after looking in the fire for some tin 
smoking all the while as hard as he could, he said, "Too I 
are going into the bush ; you will see there no one of ] 
your trilie ; look up to Chally s& your cliief, and obey ] 
him. Now listen to what I aay. Yon will visit many 
strange tribes. If you see on the road, or in the street | 
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of a village, a fine bunch of plaDtaiDs, with ground-nuts 
l^ing by its eide, do not touch them ; leave the village at 
once; this is a tricky village, for the people are on the 
watch io see what you are going to do with them. 

" If the people of a village tell you to go and catch 
fowls or goats, or cut plantains for yourselves, say to 
them, ' Strangers do not help themselves ; it is the duty 
of a host to catch the goat or fowl, and cut the plantains, 
and bring the present to the house which has been gi\eu 
to the strangers.' When a house is given to you in any 
village, keep to that house, and go into no otlier ; and if 
yon see a seat, do not sit upon it, for you know there are 
seatB upon which nobody but the owners are permitted 
to sit. 

" But, above all, beware of women ; do not get in love 
with any of them, for you will be strangers in a strange 
land. I tell you these things tliat you may journey in 
safety ; I want you to have a smooth journey, and get into 
no trouble. I need not tell yon to take care of Chally." 

The speech of the old sage was listened to with great 
attention, and Igala said, "Rera (father, king), wo will 
follow your advice, for we know that when salt or food 
ia left on the road-side it is to catch people ; we know 
that you must not go into other people's houses, for in 
some no one but the owner can go ; and as for sitting on 
somebody else's seat, we know better. We don't want to 
be made slaves. Eera (father), we will remember what 
you have said to us." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

BUBTLE IS THE CAMP. — A MAGIC HOEN. — QTTENO (TEZA'S I 

IDOL. A UVING SKELETON. — TEKEIFIG 111 L' NDKE-BTOEM. | 

— ^A GOBHiA FAMILY. — STUPENDOUS CATABACT. 

The nest morning after this fine speecli of Quengueza 
all was bustle in the camp, and every thing was now 
ready. Quengueza stood by my aide, wearing a coat, 
and having a green cloth around his loins ; from his 
shonlder hung his bag, in which there was a large sup- 
ply of tobacco and his kendo ; close by him stood a slave 
!ind one of his neptiews, carrying his gun and the sword 
I had given him. Adouma, Oueudogo, and Quabi were 
also near at hand. 

I was in walking trim, with leggina on, carrj"ing b; 
ray side a superb pair of revolvers. I bore also a double*! 
barreled rifle, and in my bag were 100 cartridges for ray 
i-evolvera, and 150 bullets for my gun. Every man of 
my company was armed to the teeth, and they seemed 
greatly to enjoy looting formidable. 
. A gun ifl fired, tlie echo of which reverberates froi 
mountain to mountain, and then more gnns are fired b; 
the Bakalai, who know that King Quengueza and 
friend Ohally are now on their journey. 

We paddled up the Ofoubou for a little while, when 
went ashore, and pursued our journey overland. That. 
night we slept at the Bakalai village of Ndjali-Coudie. 
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The next uioming ve conUnned our jonmer, my dear 
friend Qiictif^ueza and I sticking close together. We 
had left Xdjali-Coudie a little l»efore bix o'clock, jnet at 
daybreak, and after a little more than two hours we 
readied tlie top of a steep hill ("SCfl feet in height), called 
hy the people Xomlja-Kigooboii, where we stopped for 
hreak£afit. Immediately after breakfast we marched on- 
ward, and aa toward four o'clock poor Qusngueza ap- 
peared tired, I thought it beet to Btop for the night at 
the base of a hUI ea]le<l Ecoiiroii. Here there were the 
remains of an Aflliira encampment, which was nothing 
but an old shed, loosely covered witli pieces of bark, in 
mauy places of wliich I could see tlirongh. 1 had not 
much faith in its excellence for shelter, and wanted to 
•end flic men to collect leaves, but they were so tired 
tliat I lot them rest. It did not rain every evening, and 
perlmpH it would not rain that evening ; besides, we had 
an Asliira doctor with us, who blew Itis magic horn to 
drive tliu rain away. 

Qncngite/.a was an excellent companion on the marcli ; 
full of pride, he would iie^er complain of being tired, 
and disliked above all things to appear old. lie was, in- 
deed, an odd sort of person, and the eccentricities of Itis 
character were endless. Of course he never traveled 
without his idol, which was an ugly, potrliellied image of 
wood, four or five inches in height, with a row of four 
cowries imbedded in its aljdomen, and was generally car^ 
ried, when tra\'eling, in one of his coat pockets or in his 
hag. Walking or sleeping, the idol was never suffered 
\ to be away from liim. Whenever he ate or drank, he 
would fake the wooden image and gmvely paes his tongue 
■9 over its aMomen, and before drinking any of the 
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uative beer he would always take it out of Lis pocket or 
bag, lay it on the ground, and pour a libation over its 
feet. Poor Quengueza! I nsed to talk enough to him 
about his aaperstitions ; I tried to shake his blind faith in 
them, and to teach liim to adore the true God and Cre- 
ator. That evening he held a long parley with the idol. 

The next morning old Quengueza appeared to feel stiff 
as be got up, but be took cai'c not to tell it to any body, 
and immediately we started. That day we reached the 
Ashira Land, which was the country to which Quengue- 
za puiposed to escort me himself on my way to the inte- 
rior. It is a mark of great f riendsliip here to accompany 
a man part of his journey, and Quengueza, though a man 
beyond threescore and ten, went with me over rough 
mountains, through rushing streams, and along thorny, 
bad roads, to show rae how much he loved me. 

As we emei^d from the forest into the prairies of 
Ashira Land, the magnificent mountains of Igoumbi-An- 
del6 and Ofoubou-OrSrfe burst upon our view in tlie south, 
while in the north the lofty ridge of Nkoumon-Naboiiali 
stood out in majestic grandeur against the eky. 

Old King Olenda received us with great demonstra- 
tions of joy ; ho came to meet us beating his kendo, and 
1 to meet me again. How glad be was 
Tbey had not seen each other for J 
forty dry seasons and forty rainy seasons (forty years), 

I have given you before, in two of my works, a de- 
scription of old Olenda, tlie oldest man I over saw. He j 
was much the same now aa when I last saw him : his | 
cheeks sunken, bis legs and anne tbin and bony, and cov- 
ered with wrinkled skin. He appeared, in fact, a living I 
skeleton, yet retained his sight and hearing unimpaii-ed. 
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After we bad como to the onandja (palaver houfie), 
Quengueza said, " 1 have come to see jou again, Olenda ; 
I Lave come to see you, to bring you with my own hands 
my friend Chally, the spirit, and I want you to provide 
him with an escort to conduct him on to the next tribe." 

Olenda promised every thing. The Ashira came to ( 
lis in great crowds, for they wanted not only to greet i 
me, but to see tiie great Quengueza. 

The next day presenta of slaves were bronglit to Quen- 
gueza. I begged the old chief not to take them ; but the 
trouble was, that, according to the customs of the coun- 
try, it would be an insult for him to ref iiae them, for he 
was the guest. Nevertheless, I took the responsibility, 
and I said I did not desire Quengueza to take away any 
slaves from the country. Immense quantities of supplies 
were brought to ns^goafs, plantains, fowls, pea-nuts, sug- 
ar-cane, wild pine-apples, ben-iea, and fruits of all sorts. 
After a few days I held a palaver, and said, " I must see < 
the great waterfall of Samba-Nagoslii." 

"We started in light marching order, the only \ 
baggage being my photographic apparatus, for I wanted 
to take accurate views of the splendid scenery which I 
expected to behold. 1 took only four of my faithfid 
Commi boys — Kebouka. Igala, Maeondai, and Ngoma. 
The rest of my followers were Asliiras; among thera 
were three of Olenda'8 grand-nephews — Arangui,Oyagui, 
and Ayagui. 

We pursued a northeast direction till we struck the 
Ovigui River, crossing it on an immense ti-ee which had 
been felled for the purpose, and wliich had lodged about 
fifteen feet from the water. Then we took a path which 
was to lead us to the country of the Kambas. The for- 
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est was exceedingly dense. The firet evening we had a 
fearfiil thunder-storm — the rainy season had begun in I 
these mountains. The thunder was terrific, and the flash- 
es of lightning vividly illuminated the thick woods by 
which we were surrounded. The next morning we re- I 
Bumed our march along the western foot of a hiUj range, I 
and not a sound was heard as we trudged steadily along I 
in Indian file. On the way we passed tlirougli a little I 
bit of prairie, the name of which was Opangano, and be- j 
fore noon we came to a village of Bakalai. The village i 
was fenced ; that is to say, each side of the street was J 
barred witli long poles. The street was very narrow, 
Mid none of the houses had outside dooi-s. 

The Asliiras were afraid to go into the villages. They 
said that after the people were in, sometimes the gate& 
were shut, and then strangers were killed or plundered. 
A great panic seized the Bakalai as I entered the village, 
but their fears were somewhat allayed when they recog- j 
nized Arangui. We remained but a little while, and | 
continued our march nortJiward, passing near several vil- 
lages of lie warlike Bakalai, two of which were entirely I 
abandoned^ and before sunset we reached a little prairie 
'.called the Lambengue. We had had a hard day's work; j 
it had been raining all the afternoon, and we had been ' 
compelled to travel through the mire and over miles of 
slippeiy stones; so we built sheds, covering thera with 
large leaA-es, and surrounded ourselves with roaring big 
fires to keep away the snakes and wild beaata. 

The night's rest did little to refresh us, and the next I 
morning we still felt weary. For myself, I was quite I 
unwell, and found my gun too heavy to carry. Tlie feet I 
of my men were sore on accmuit of the pebbles with [ 
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■which the path was filled the day before. So I took the ' 
lead to cheer them up, and we were soon lost again in 
that great jungle. Oh, how wild it was ! how desolate I 
how solitary 1 There was not an elephant to be seen, 
nor did the chatter of a rnonkej- break the silence of the 
forest. I was ahead of the party, trying to descry the 
future, when suddenly I was startled by a lood noise of J 
the breaking of branches of trees. It was a family of'] 
gorillas. They had seen rae, and began to hurry down i 
the trees wliich they Lad ascended to pick the berries. 
How queer their black faces looked as tliey peeped 
through the leaves to see what was the matter ! As they 
came hastily down, the brandies would bend with their 
weight. They were of different sizes. " It must be a 
family of gonllas," said I to myself. All at once I saw 
a huge black face looking through the foliage. There 
was no mistake — it was a huge male gorilla, IIo had 
caught sight of me, and I could distinctly see his hideoua 1 
features, his ferocious eyes and projecting eyebrows. I I 
was on the point of running away as fast as I could to- \ 
ward my men, when I heard tlieir voices ; they ■* 
coming up to the rescue. The shaggy monster raised a 
cry of alarm, scrambled to the ground, and disappeared 
in the jungle, going, no doubt, where Iiis mate or family 
Iiad gone before him. 

A few days after meeting the gorillas I was seated on j 
the banks of the River Rembo-Ngouyai, lookiug at a very j 
grand and impressive scene. It was, indeed, a magnifl- | 
cent freak of nature. The great body of water rushed ' 
through a narrow gorge with headlong fury, and the 
whole stream was white with foam. To reach this spot 
wc had gone through dense forests, ha\ing been led tJiith- 
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er only by the roar of t!ie mailing waters. We had pass- 
ed two tribes before gaining the fall — the Kambas and 
the Aviia. The latter were oar guides, and they said 
that the Fougamou,-the real fall, was above; so we as- 
cended the steep hanks of the river for about a qnar- 
ter of an hour, when we came npon the object of our 
search. The river here was about 150 yards wide. In 
the middle of it was an island, dividing the fall into two 
parte, and I could only see the half of the fall on oui- 
side. Between tlie island and the main laud, where I 
stood, the distance was not more than 70 or 80 yards. 
The fall was hardly greater than 15 feet, and that was 
broken in the centre by t\vo huge granite boidders, which 
the water had not succeeded iu wearing away or detach- 
ing from the bed of rock over which the river there de- 
scended. The water seemed to rueh ui an enormous vol- 
ume down a steep incline. The cataract itself I thoughf 
was not impoaing, but below it was one of the grandesi 
sights I ever saw. A torrent of fearful velocity and 
great volume leaped madly along in huge billows, as 
tliough the whole river had dropped into a cliasm, and 
bomided out again over ridges of rocks. The scene was 
rendered more magnificent by the luxuriant tropical foli- 
age of the banks. Nothing could be heaid but the noise 
of the cataract. The eky was cloudy, a fine rain was 
falling, and that day I could not take a photograph of 
tlie grand scene, I wanted to sleep that night near the 
fall, but my Aviia guides were frightened, and said that 
the great spirit Fougamou would come during the night 
and roar witli such fury in our ears that wo could not 
survive it; besides wliich, no one Iiad ever slept the 
I gave you, in my Apingi Kingdom, the legend 
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ceming the Samba-Kagoshi Falls just as I heard it from 
tlie Apingi, and tlie Aviia repeated it to me. I fouDd 
that the Apiogi had added nothing to it at all. 

I had at last Been the famouB Samba-Nagosbi Falls at 
the base of the towering Nkoumon-Nabouali MountainB. 
I was satigfied, and a few dajB after I was on my way 
back to Olenda'B village. 




CHAPTER XII. 



THE DEATH OF EEMAJTOJI.— A BDJGITLAE BITPEESTITIOy.— 
Om-BSBAK OF THE PLAGTJE, — A TOOCHmO INCIDEMT,-^ 
DYDfG OFF BT BOOBES. — DEATH OP OLENDA, 

While on my way from the Falls of Samba-Nagoat 
to Olenda a secret deputation had been sent to liim from 
the Apingi country, where, as jou are aware, I had been 
made king, and where the people were bo Buperetitions 
about me. The King of Apingi Ijad sent word that 
Olenda inu&l endeavor to dissuade me from going into 
Apingi Land. 

It appears that, after I had left the Apingi country, the 
people could not comprehend what liad become of me. 
They would come to Remaudji and ask him if he knew 
where I was. They declared that iie had hid me in the 
forest for himself ; that he was jealous, and did not want 
hia people to see me. Tliey came and asked for presents, 
but poor Remandji told thera that the Spirit had not left 
him many tilings, and that really he did not know where 
I had gone; that they had Been me disappear in the for- 
est, and had heai'd me say good-by to the people just as 
he liad- 

A few days after my departure Eemandji was found 
dead in his little hut, on hia bed. A cry of anguish rose 
from one end of the village to the other when the news 
of Remandji's death spread; the people felt sorry^to'; 
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tliey loved liim. There was iiiouniiiig and lamentation 
in the Apingi tribe. 

A party among the people rose and exclaimed that 
some of the neighboring people liad killed their chief 
by aniembfl (witchcraft), becaase tiiey were jealoiifl of 
him — jealouB that he was my great friend— jealons that 
he poeeeesed me. 

Another party, and a very powerful one, having on itB 
side the great doctore of the tribe, who had been couaidt- J 
ed about Remandji'fi death, declared that tho Spirit him- I 
self, meaning me, had killed Eemandji, for I loved him 1 
80 much I could not part with him, and I wanted to take | 
his Bpirit witli me wherever I went 

A few days after Remand ji's death his eon OkabI died '\ 
also. Fear seized upon the Apingi iieople. " Surely," I 
eaid they, "the Spirit has killed Okabi and Remondji,' 
and many were oppressed with a presentiment of death, 
for many had been my friends, and from that day they 
believed that when I left a country I killed my friends 
in order not to part fi-om them. The present chief of 
the Apingi Land, having heard of my arrival, sent a dep- 
utation to Olenda with the words " I do not want to see 
tlie Spirit. I do not want to follow him, as Remandji 
and his son have done, bnt rather prefer to stop at home 
and eat plantain. This present world is good enough for 



The Apingi messengers were afraid of me, and had j 
gone back to their own country without waiting for my 
appearance. So, after the departure of the Apingi mea- 
fiengers, a great council of all the Ashira chiefs was held 
to decide by which ronte I should be sent into the far 
countrv. 
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It was detcruiiued at last that I should go tliroiigli tLe 
Otando country, and that messeogers should be sent at 
once to the king of tliat far-off land, telling liim that 
Olenda was to scud me to him. Qnengiieza then made 
Ida preparations to return to Gomnhi. 

I sent my men out hunting every day to drill them 
and acenstom them to fire-arms. I made them practice 
shooting every day, bo that they might become better 
marksmen. I do not speak of Igala, who was what 
inigtit have been called a dead shot. 

A few days after what I have just related to you, a 
man called Elanga, a grand-nephew of Olenda, was taken 
ill witli a disease which the natives had never seen. 
Elanga lived a long distance from our village, but his 
people came to me to see what I could do for him. The 
description they gai'e me was that of the small-pox. I 
promised to go and see him the next day, but that day 
the news came that Elanga bad died. There was a great 
deal of mourning and wailing among the people ; thoy 
all went to Elanga's village except Olenda, my Commi 
men, and Quengneza's people. 

Elanga had been to our camp to fetch our baggage, bo 
immediately the people said Elanga bad been bewitched. 
I went to see the liody of Elanga ; it could not have been 
recognized. I was not mistaken ; the worst type of con- 
fluent or black small-pox had killed him. So when I saw 
the people around him I tried to dissuade them from 
touching him, and advised them to burn every thing 
with whicli he had ei"er come in contact, even tlio hotiae 
where he slept. Nevertheless, the mourning cercmoniea 
took place as usual. My worst feare were realized. Sot 
after, two cases occurred amons' 
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spread like wilcMre. Pestilence bad come over the land. 
It came from the interior, and was working ite way to- 
ward the sea. 

The plagoe broke out with terrible violence all over 
tlie country. Olenda'B village was attacked; Olenda'e 
favorite wife was the firet victim. Every body who waa 
attacked died. It was in vain that I begged lliem to atop 
their " moomiiig" ceremonies. Almoot every body who 
had attended ElaAga*s funeral had cauglit the plague 
and died, A cry of angnish rose over the land. 

I established a qnarantiDe camp, and forbid my men 
to move out of it. I was fidl of anxie^ on account of 
poor Quengueza. 

Half of the people of Olenda had died ; baU of the 
Ashira liad gone down to their graves. Olenda ia still 
well. 

I implored Quengueza to go back to his country. "If 
yon love me, Quengueza," I eaid, "go home." "No," 
said the old chief; "to leave you when you are in trou- 
blel I, Quengueza, do such athing! No,ChaIIy; the 
people would laugh at me, and say 'Quengueza had no 
power to help Chally on his way.' " 

Things had now become gloomy indeed ; the storm is 
threatening. Rigoli, Quengueza'a favorite httle slave, had 
taken the plague, which had at last invaded onr premises, 
Quengueza took him into his own hut. I was liorror- 
struck at the idea, and cried, " Do yon want to die, 
Quengueza?" His answer was beautiful. "Hove Ri 
goli," said he ; " he is the cliild of an old slave my broth- 
er Oganda loft me. I can take better eare of him here. 
If I got the plague it will be God's palaver." I looked 
I at this savage king, and his noble reply made me love 
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him more than ever. A few dajB afterward Rig 
dead. 

Three several times s. gang of men had been sent for 
the transportation of mj baggage to the Otando coun- 
try ; three times within a few days the plague had car- 
ried away the greater nnmber of them. 

I Bncceeded in making Quengueza send a large nnm- 
ber of liis people back to Goumbi, Then thirty Ashira 
men were mustered. I wanted them to go with my men 
to the Otando couoti^ with part of the luggage. To this 
ray Comrai men demurred. " IIow can we leave yon 
here 1 Who, in the midst of this fearful disease, shall 
cook for jou! Some of us must remain with you. 
These Ashira may poison you by putting the gall of a 
leopard into your food. Some of us wall stay with you, 
come what may ; if we ai-e to die, we will die by you." 
Noble fellows ! 

So, with the thirty men which Olenda could now place 
at my disposition,! sent Igala, Kebouka, Jlouitchi, Rape- 
liiia, Rogueri. Poor Olenda could only give me thirty 
men, for his people were either down with the plague or 
dead. Olenda promised solemnly to Quengueza that as 
soon as the men came back he would send them with me 
to the Otando. 

In the mean time intelligence had been received that 
the plague had reached the bauks of the Rembo-Ovenga, 
and that Bakalai and Comrai were dying fast; so old 
Quengueza took his departure for Goumbi, but not be-j 
fore I took a good photograph of him. 

Before he left us he said, " Chally, when you i 
back with your people, bring me a big bell that rinj 
ding, daug, dong, a silver sword that will never ruet,^ 
brase cheBt, and plenty of &ne ticuiu 
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I accoRipauied Qiipngiiuzn |^ of Uio wity o\\>r tilt I 
pnurio. How Bail I ft>U I ftir if I u^xt lovrJ u friuuil 1 1 
lovod friend QnoiigiiR«ii ainl jiwi liofviro wo woiv to mm I 
our backs upon endk otlior Uii'ro wna a )>aiuo. '* (linlly^ I 
go bock to ( tloti<]ii," Miitl Qiiuii);ii(]xu to ino. Ition li« I 
took in; two liaiule in bid owa, Mvw n\xm tlioni, wul In* ' 
vokod Uie npiritfl of his nii<H3atom to folli>w mo iw tlioy 1 
biul folluwitj bill). U'u kHtkinl in ouuh otlivrV fnw onoo 1 
murti for an instant, luiil piirtml, bo goin^ toM-ni-il tlio ■ca, I 
and 1 towarti tJio interior. 1 s^xHi «till on tJio old miax I 
moved away; lie turned tiovvral tinios to fft^t a gUuipae I 
of mo, but HUou diaapiioarfld in tb« tail gratw of tliu pmU 
rie. IIo bad but few of liis imoplo'witb lilni, for ibe I 
plaguo bad como lioavily on Goimibi, mid niuny Imd j 
died of it. 

Qiiougnoaa hud bardly Uifl tbo nountrv wlicn tbo 
pla^uo became yet more torriblo ; not u diiy piiHNtid witb- 
out it8 bnndruds of victims. A a-y of luiniiiwh wm all 
Over tlio land; the wailings, tbo mournfiil wingn wuro 
heard every wbero. 

At Inst there wore not left well jwoplo enough to Eotoh 
food, and famine Biweooded to tbo iHiHtileneo. My iKKir 
Corami men, wbo wont in Bcarcb of fm)d in the neigh- 
boring villages, were driven back, tbroatenod with diiuth 
by the terrified inhabitants, who nliontud, "Tbo Spirit , 
witli whom yon came has brought tliis etimi ([ilaguo) i 
upon us. What have wo done to him )" 

Not one of Olonda'm numorona wives wan well, but tlje ■ 
king remained my Bteadfast friend. IIo wild to IiIa nick 
people that be remorabored that when Iio wax a boy thu 
6amo tinnt; ba<l come over tbo land. How gliid I woh to 
have Olenda on my Hide I 



\\y h\\y \i\'^\\m\\\ \m\ \\\\^\\ \\\\\\ \m^\ \\\\y\\\\\ \\\\s\ \\\sy^ 
How i^K\\\\\\ I fool utIuvnvUo \\\m \\\\\\\\\\\\y \s\m\ w \\\\\\\\\ 
oouutrv Nvmi o\nMing uus m\\ tho \\\\\\\\\\\ wwvw \\\\\v\\ HiVnM 
of )uo timu of \\\%\ \\\\\^\\x\ \\m\U 

lu \\\y o\vu lltllo hut NgoiUH wm \y\\\\i wmv \\\\\u \\m\\\ \ 
tho vvMa \m\ ooiuo lo \\\\\\ \ hU pulmt whii Io\v« \V)M< Iim 
to (llo nUwl 

ATtoi* »i whllo 1 upphMMthnd NgoniHi miuI mhIiI,** N({n)iiH| 
my hoy, how ih> you foul <" llo nouhl hHhIly «|»»hIi | I ho 
clUniMo hiulgouo hUo hilo hU IhroiM i ho nouhl uol< mm 
ho mM hlhul I niorlllhtHMou hml mil hi, immI Ihu muimII mhi 
mmUuK from hho wm ihHUMll'ul, huiI ^vl Ihum I hiul hi 
Hhutp. 

In Urn luoti, hut lo mhio hi.y Igfi^hi Vmm|jo| ho loo v/m 
tiikon with tho phi.guo, Poor lui^k Vont^o w»m4 oiio of 
QuomkiuWm likvpiii mill IiimI mi.li| hi him iiiiMihu' \\m\ ho 
wouhl ^o wilJi mo, 

'JlioMo worn iiMhiiul iho'li ihiyi^ for mn, ()mi monihiKf 
iM J wool/ (4; liiili o|i| OIoimIii. Im^w ho wim, ho m\t\i*' My 
hi^NKl pahm 010, fiuil I 100 mo Ihjr^ly/' ' Thiil ihiy ho lii^hl 
him i\t>wn 00 hU h«(l novor in |{ol/ op fi^(/;iihi. I'ni' Iv^n 
iUyi^ iho f«vor Jo/'rowiMwl, iumI piMl/ of (ho Ihoo I wm^ hy 
liiM ifiuMiUh 'J'hii tfoo<) /<hhif, w<4ihn; /oy mnnf^fn^ v-nm 
iAmmm^ woohl wiy, ♦♦^/Imlly, /!>/ /i//<, j/rrhivo. 1/ j^ 00/. 
your fttiili if I Mn %\t'k» Voo hiivo /m/I/ o^ii^h^ ^/Mi Hl^' 

Oh, il^^f v^imU mnmtUti\ Mw^Mly ^// //Mi. I h'fl hj/// 
Umtifti hUm t/t'.UH'M ih H^4 umhini/^ Uf tf/f <>; ///y hoi <>; 
u;iti a liiili/ f/M^, MI//J fi/o/Mj i///^;r Hi//mm h. lUlls^ htihir 
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I did not want Macondai to sleep in my hut ; he was 
the only one besides myself that had not been seized by 
the plague. 

As I lay wide awake on my couch, suddenly I heard a 
cry of anguish, a shriek from house to house. A shud- 
der came over me. Olenda was dead — Olenda, my only 
friend, was dead. 

As soon as that shriek was heard, Macondai, in despite 
of my former orders, rushed into my hut and said," Chal- 
ly, are your guns loaded ? are your revolvers ready ? for 
I do not know what the Ashira may do, since the great 
Olenda is dead." 

I confess that I partook of Macondai's apprehensions, 
but I said to him, " Be of good cheer, my boy ; there is 
but one God, and he will battle for us. Men can only 
kill the body." 

This was a terrible blow for me, the consequences of 
which I could not foresee. Olenda, before dying, or- 
dered his people to take care of me, and in a short time 
passed away as peacefully as if he had gone to sleep. 
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BTIBIiL OF OLENDA. — A DESOLATED VALLEY. — BUSPICIONB 

AROUSED. KOBBEET. PAUL IN PERPLEXIHO CIKOUM- 

8T ANDES. — FREEING A MAN FEOM THE STOCKS. — RAV- 
AGES OF THE PLAGCE. 

TuE day of Olenda'a burial liad come, but there were 
hardly people enough left to bury him — sncli liad been 
the duvastationa of the plagae. Not far f roui the village 
stood in the prairie a little grovo of trees, beneath whose 
shade the chiefs of tlie Ademha clan, to which Olenda 
belonged, were always buried ; but it had been long since 
an Interment had taken place there, for Olenda had out^ 
lived liis brothers a score of years. All the people who 
could came to the funeral of tlieir chief, 

Olenda looked as if he were asleep. They liad dressed 
hira in the big coat I Iiad given him, arid came to ask me 
if I woidd give to my ft-iend Olenda the iimbrella I had. 
It was the only one I liad, but I eonld not well refuse, 
and I said, " Take it." 

They bore Olenda's body to the grove of trees with 
many manifestations of deep sorrow, shouting, " He will 
not talk of us any more ; lie will not speak to us any 
more. Oh, Olenda, why have you left us ? Is it because 
we are all dying?" I followed the body to the grave, 
and I saw that tliey seated him on. his Vi\^ t<s^.j*M\ti.-i^N&. 
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over his head the umbrella I had given them for him, . 
By his side was placed a chest coutaining the presents I 
had brought for him, and also plates, jugs, cooking uten- 
sils, his fa^'orite pipe, and some tobacco ; a fire was kin- 
dled, which was to be kept up from daj- to day for a long 
time, and food and water was brought, which was also to 
be daily replenished for an indefinite period. 

Before dying, Olenda had told hia people that he was , 
not to leave them entirely ; he would come back from 
time to time to see how they were getting on ; bo, for a 
few days after his death, the people would swear that 
they saw Olenda in the middle of tlie night walking in 
the village, and that he had repeated to them that he 
had not left them entirely. ■• 

The once beautiful Ashira, at the sight of which I had 
fallen into ecstasies, had now become tlie valley of death. 
Crazy men and women, made crazy only by the plague, 
wandered abont till they died on the roadside. Every 
body was afraid of his neighbor ; they had found out, 
at laat, tliat the disease was contagious, and when one got 
it he was left to himself, and tlie poor creature would 
die of starvation : his wife, his father, hie mother, his sis- 
ter, his brother, if any such relatives had been left to him 
by the plague, would fly away from him as from the curse 
of God. 

My Commi men did not come back ; I wondered why, 
and began to feel very anxious about them. What had 
become of them ? What a bhuider I had made in letting 
these men go ahead of me I I would have given the 
world to see them again witli nie, for I did not know 
what those far-away people would do to them. 

Strange ruTnors came from the Otando country : the 
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news was that the people did aot want me to come, as I 
carried with me the evtva (plague) wherever I went. 

Several weeks passed away; no tidings of my men, 
no tidings of Arangui, or of the Ashiraa who had gone 
with them. The plague was now diminishing in viru- 
lence for want of victims, for, except Macondai and my- 
self, every body had been attacked with it, and those who 
■ did not sueeumh had recovered or were fast recovering. 
In the beginning, every body attacked was sure to die. 

I began to feel snspiciouB, for three Otando men had 
come to me and told me they had important intelligence 
to commimicate, but could not give it just then, and had 
promiaed to come back after two days. Three days had 
passed away, and I heard one night somebody talking in 
a hut ; I listened outside, and was rewai-ded by finding 
out that the Ashiitis had frightened away the three Otan- 
do men, who had gone back to Mayolo. 

At length three of my Commi men suddenly made 
their appeai-ance from Mayolo by themselves. I was 
thunderstruck; the Asliiras of the village were fright- 
ened. What did all this mean ? 

Rebouka, Mouitchi, and Eapeliua were the good fel- 
lows. Though it had taken four days to come from the 
Otando country, they had found tlieir way back. They 
were armed to the teeth, and looked like terrible war- 
rioiB. Igala, tired of waiting for me, had sent them 
back to see what was the matter, 

I now learned that the Ashiras had returned long ago, 
and, though weeks had passed away, I had seen none of 
them. I heard also that several of the loads had never 
reached Mayolo ; that the ]Mrters had gone back io their 
plantations with them ; that Amngui waA ■(•.I •Owe.\ic>v\.««\ 
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of all the thie\'iiig ; and tliat Igala, with all hia threats, 
could not make the porters deep together near hin> at J 
night. Then, to cap the whole thing, they told me that | 
Arangui had seized one of the Otando men that had 1 
come to Bee me, and that this was tlie reason why the 1 
other two had fled. 

" What is io be done ?" said I to myself. " I miist be J 
crafty and cunning, and as wise aa a serpent." It would ^ 
never Imve done to get in a rage. 

I told my men to lieep quiet, and not to say a word 
about the robbery, I did not want to frighten them — I i 
wanted more iiorters. 

It did, indeed, require a great amount of self-control ' 
for me to keep cool when I was quite certain that all the 
men of the village knew that I bad been plundered by 
their own people, and tliat probably most of them had 
been sharers of the plunder. Even Ondoiiga, who now 
was chief of the village and a cousin of Arangui, knew 
all about it. It is wonderful how savages can keep se- 
crete : not a child, not a wonmn, not a man in the coun- 
try had breatlicd to me the slightest word on the subject. 

That night I kept revoh-ing In my mind how I must 
act to get out of the Bcra]>e. I said to mj-self, " I must i 
become a Iiypocnte, and fight cunning witli cunning, ii 
order to win." 

The next morning I said to my men, " Tell the Asbiraa 
that yon have not said a woi-d to me about the robbery, 
for you were afraid that I niigiit kill some of tbem if I j 
knew it; and tell Ondonga, Mintclio. and their people,! 

it you know they are too great friends of mine and of 1 
sngueza to have had any tiling to do with the plun- 
Tell them that you were obliged to tell me about j 
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Araugiii aud the seizure of the man in order to give 
an excuse for yoar coming." I then diamieeed them 
■with saying, "Boys, mind and do just ae I have told 
joa." 

To Ondonga, patting hira on the shoulder, thongli I 
felt like blowing out his brains, I said, " Ondonga, I know 
that you are my fi-iend ; I know that the Olenda people 
are good people. I kliow that you never knew of the 
return of Ai-augui ; if you had known it you would have 
surely told me." 

Ondonga swore that it was so ; he would have told me 
at ouco. 

I shouted so that every body could hear me, "Of 
course, Ondonga ; I know that you would Lave told me, 
for you have a heart, and would not tell a lie. Why did 
friend Arangai do such a thing as to seize tliat Otando 
man — Arangui, whora I loved so much i The only thing 
Arangui can do ia to give up the man. Must he not give 
up the man, Ashirasi" I cried. ■ 

"Tea!" exclaimed the people; "Arangui muKt giVM 
up the man," i 

I knew very well that no Ashira man would dare to 
go into tlie Otando country after having put iu nchogo 
an Otando man, for they would all be seized, and then 
who should carry my baggage ? 

Minteho aud Ondonga said to me, " We will go at once 
to Ai-angui's plantation to see if he is there." " He must 
have been hiding from lis," said Minteho, with a laugh. 
" Hypocrite," said I to myself, " what a lying rascal you 
are!" 

They went to Arangui'a plantation, and on their re- 
turn, ae soon as they aaw me, they al\Q\i.*KJi," 'X^visS-'^' "^^^'-i 
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AraDgui is back. Arangui is a uoka (rogue, liar), and 
none of us knew it." 

" Ondouga, my friend," I whispered, " a necklace of 
beads shall be on your neck to-niglit" (and I felt very 
tnacb like putting a rope around his neck and choking 
him), " Now tell me the palaver." 

Ondonga said, " Two dry and two rainy Beasons ago, I 
the Otaudo people seized a relative of Ai-angui because 1 
Arangui owed them two slaves and had not brought the 
gooda, and the man is still kept in nchogo (tlie native 
Btocke). Arangui wanted his relative back, and by keep- 
ing that man he thongbt they would send back Lis relar ^ 
tive." 
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I knew that, according to African fashion, thia palaver I 
would last several yeara. That would never do for me, I 
for I miiBt be off. 

My men said that what Ondonga had said was truejl 
they had heard so in the Otando country ; so I sent Mint- 1 
cho back, and said to him, " Tell friend Arangui that ha J 
mnst give up the man. If I Lad not to take care of my I 
people I wonld go and see him. Tell him that he mast 1 
do tliat for his friend Chally. Did not Arangui take 
Quengueza and myself from Obindji's place to i 
here ?" 

The two rascals Minteho and Ondonga went again,! 
and several days elapsed before Ai-angui let the man go, I 
He did not do it until lie was taken ill with the plague; 
then he became frightened, and thought I was going to I 
kill him, eo he immediately gave up t!ie man, and On-f 
donga and Minteho brought him in triumph to me. I 
Poor fellow ! his legs were dreadfully lacerated. 

The plague was in its last stage. Arangui had beenl 
the only one who liad not taken it before. The Otandofl 
man had not had it, and I was afraid he would catch it. J 
If he were to die of it in the country of the Asliiras, not! 
one of them would dare to go into that of the Otandoa,.! 
and that would be the end of my trip ; so it was neceB-| 
sary that I should hurry my departure. If it had i 
been for the rascality of Arangui I woidd have been in^ 
the Otando country two months ago. The thought oS 
this made my blood boil, and I felt very much like hang-B 
ing Arangui to the nearest tree. 

It was the first time that I had been robbed in Africa,* 
and that by Olenda's people. I knew they would i 
have done it if their old chief had been alive. 
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What a sea of trouble poor Paul Du Chaillu had to 
contend with I Indeed, these were days of trial ; but I 
had to face them, and I faced them manfully, though 
several times I was on the verge of despair. 

By some means news of the death of Olenda had 
reached Quengueza, and I was astonished one day to re- 
ceive a messenger from him with word that, as Olenda 
had left no people to carry me and my goods to the next 
country, he was coming to take me to another Ashira 
clan that had people. This frightened Ondonga, and he 
tried hard to get porters for me. 

Terrible tidings now came from Gourabi : all the 
Goumbi people that had come with Quengueza to the 
Ashira country had died of the plague ; nearly all the 
nephews of Quengueza were dead; Obindji had died, 
and every Bakalai chief. In some of the Bakalai vil- 
lages not a human being had been left. Death had 
come over the land. But Quengueza had been spared ; 
the plague had not touched him, though his head slave, 
good old Mombon, was no more. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



DEPAKTCEK FROM ASHIEA. LAKD.— A SILENT LEATE-TAKINa. l| 

^TllIEVlBH POHTEKS. — A CtlNMISG OLD EASCAL. 

FOETCNE ON ja8F0ErCNE.^WlTUOlTT FOOD IS TUE FOB- J 

EBT. A DESPERATE PLOT. FEASTISG ON MONKET-MEAT. ^ 

OUT OF THE WOODS. 

The threat of Quengaeza had the desii-ed effect. At 1 
laet Oudonga succeeded in getting porters, who, with rojM 
own men, made the number of our company about tliip- 
ty. No amount of pay could induce more to come.^ 
They were afraid of trouble. They could not tell whatj 
the trouble would be, but tliey had a vague fear thatT 
something dreadful was impending. 

Every tiling that we could not take with us I either 1 
gave away or destroyed. 

Early in the morning of the 16th of Mai-ch I I 
Ashira Land. Uow I had suffered in that poo]-, unfortu- 
nate land I The plague had destroyed the people, and 
the sur^-ivors accused me of having deBti'oyed tlie victims J 
of the plague. Then things had looked so dark that 
many and many a time I thouglit tlie end bad comed 
that no more explorations were to be made, and I f idly J 
expected to be murdered by the infiu-iatod savages. 

Uy party of ten Commi men Lad been reduced to sev-l 
en. IJetouda had died; Itogneri,a slave, had run away,J 
and it was he who had advised the Ashira to rob me, anc 
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who had tried to diealnise them of mj power. The I 
pla^e had disabled Igala-Tengo. He was going baclr J 
to Goumbi now that he waa much better, and he waa t 
take letters for me. 

I felt thankftil that God had spared the lives of bo^ 
many of my men, for Rebouka, Mouitchi, and Gapehna 
took it on their return fj-om Otaudo. 

I was anxious about Macondai ; he was the only one 
who had not had the plague, as you are aware ; and, leav- J 
ing the Ashira country, I knew that I was going into am 
country where the plague liad not yet disappeared. I 

This time there was no gun-firing as we left old Olen- 1 
da's village, no singing, nothing— we left silently. I had I 
misgivings. I thought of mischief brewing ahead, and 1 1 
was not mistaken. I 

That day we crossed the Ovenga, and followed a patkl 
which led to one of Olenda's large plantations ; there II 
found a considerable village of Olenda's slaves, a slave J 
himself being chief over the'village. Hia name was Ma- 1 
yombo, I 

All the porters did not reach the place that evening.! 
Ondonga himself had not come. The next raoming he I 
came with the news that several of the porters had run I 
away, leaving their boxes in the path, and that he had I 
been compelled to go back and fetch more porters. I 

Then I discovered that three boxes of goods were miss- I 

ing, and I became furious. Ondonga got frightened ; 1 1 

knew the rascal was at the bottom of the mischief, and I 

once or twice I felt hke making an example of him by I 

t & council of war, composed of my men and my- I 

^H id, upon the clear proof of his guilt, shooting him I 

^^M a the spot. I 
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Ondonga swore that he would find the thieve ; but the 1 
boxes came back, aiid they had been brokeii open, and 
many things were missmg. Ondooga pretended to be 
in a violent rage, and declared in a loud voice that there 
should he war, and that the thieves should be sold into 
slavery. It was aU I could do to restrain myself from J 
breaking the fellow's head. I 

The acting was superb. The old chief and Borae oiM 
the elavea seized their spears, and ahonted, " Let na go 1 
after the thieves I" They hurried out of the place shont-H 
iug, cursing, and vowing death to the thieves. They were J 
the thieves themselves ; but I kept cool, and thought thoS 
day of reckoning would come. I 

Misfortune seemed to come upon misfortimc. Thatfl 
day Macondai complained of a violent back-ache. He J 
had the plague ; this was one of the first syQiptoms. I 

What could I do ? When we left tlie plantation the' I 
dear good fellow tiied to walk with up, but he became I 
so ill that we wore forced to come to a stand in tiioM 
woods. No greater calamity could have befallen me. 1 1 
felt as if I could cry, for my fortitude was cm the pointB 
of giving way, and it seemed as though the hand of God M 
was against me. I 

When any thing verj' important had taken or was I 
about to take place, it was always my custom to summon I 
my Commi men, and hold a council to see what was to I 
be done. So my faithful body-guard were now sum- I 
moned to my side. As soon as we were seated together, I 
every one of us wearing an anxious look, I said, " Boys, I 
yon will go ahead ; I wiU remain here and take care of I 
Macondai." 1 

.The men said, " No, Challv." Macondai himself said I 
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no. " If wro go wltliont joa," said tlio meii,'*thcy wiu 
begin stealing again." " If too du not gu," eaJd Uai 
dai at otico, " von viU not Imve one porter left, for I b 
to-day BCjinc eay tJiuy were afmid to follow yon; th^ 
were afraid on account of tlio§o who Lad robbed yoa^ 
and if you give them time to talk together, tbey will 
agroe to rnn away. Uo now, (.liully." Niid Mncondw' 
" for if you do not yon will never reacb Mayolo. I el 
get well." _ 

After Eorac consultation it was agreed that Igolo 
should rcnmiu with Macondai on a email [ilaulation near 
at liand, and Oudunga Baid the Ashira would take care 
of him. I could not bear partiug with Hacoudfd. 
knew, of course, that the Ashira would not dare to mm 
der him, but tlien ho was ilL 

After making c^'ery possible provision I could for t 
comfort of the sick boy, and enjoining upon Igalo n 
to leave him, and after weighing out medicine to be g^v- 
en liim at stated times, we continued our march ; but ] 
was 80 wretclied that 1 can not describe to you my f 
ings. 

The traveling was exceedingly toilsome. The menfl 
were overloaded, and I myself carried on my back in lafm 
otaitai over sixty pounds of amnumition, besides having] 
my heavy revolvers etuug by my side, and my most for-1 
niidable double-barreled breech-loader on my shoulder.! 
The path — for there was a path — lay through a most pio-fl 
turesque country, and along a mountain range, extending I 
north and south, which lies between the country of thsj 
Ashira and tlie Otandos. The liilla of this range were J 
very nincli broken up, so tliat we did nothing else than ■] 
make continuous aseonts and deaconts. Tlie forest was i 
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dense, and impeded witli numerous bloeks of qnartz 
which lay strewn along the path nearly all the way, and 
quartz crystals covered the beds of the sparkling rivulets . 
that flowed at the bottom of every valley. 

It was very tiresome indeed, and I felt sad, very sad, .] 
for I knew not how things would end. I kept thinking J 
of Macondai. I was not master of the position ; they J 
might rob me. I could do nothing, for two of my t 
were left in their hands — Igalo and Macondai. 

The second day of our march we carae to the KivwJ 
Louvendji, which I had crossed, if you remember, in for- 
mer years going to the Apingt country ; and very beauti- 
ful the Louvendji is. The banks where we forded the 
river were lined with beautiful palm-trees. 

The porters begau to lag behind under the pretext that 
the loads were too heavy for them. For two days I had 
succeeded in making all the porters keep up with me 
and sleep iu my bivouac ; but there was not much sleep 
for me or my men, for we had to keep a sharp look on 
the porters, tlioiigh they were not armed, lest they should 
have giveTi word to their people beforehand to hide spears 
and bows and arrows somewhere in the forest near where 
they knew we would camp for the night. 

The third night, in despite of all my endeavors, some 
of the men would not keep pace with us ; so, when I or- 
dered the people to stop for the night, Mintcho and a few I 
men were raisBing. I knew at once that something v 
wrong, and I said to the Ashira that were with me that 1 
if I saw one of them move ofE I would shoot him on tlio f 
spot. 

The nest morning we waited for Mintcho and the men,-J 
and they made their appearance an hour after sunriaa I 
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Mintclio immediately affected to be very aDgry with them. 
" I waited for jou;' shouted he, " and yon did not come, 
60 I could not come and sleep by the eide of my friend 
Chally, Where did you sleep ? I blew the bom and yon 
did not answer." 

He raised some of the boxes from the ground, and 
cried, " Yes, these are not as heavy as they were ; yoo 
have been stealing my white man's tLings; you are 
thieves." At this the culprits got frightened for fear 
of punishment from me, and, leaving their loads in the 
road, fled into the jungle. 

Then came a tremendous excitement. The men open- 
ly declared that it was no use to go farther witli the white 
man, for they would not get any pay, aa some people had 
robbed him ; that they had worked for nothing. 

It was a plot ; they were all in it. I saw that they 
wanted to leave me in the forest. Some had not dared 
to steal, but Mintcho was tlie chief thief. I forgot my- 
self, and accused him of it. It was a mistake on my part. 
Mintcho appeared to be terribly angry at my accusing 
him. I saw the blimder at once, and I retracted and 
said that his people had stolen my property, and I did not 
see why he should not be i-esponsible for them ; tliat such 
was tlie law of the country. *'But," said I," Mintcho, I 
know that you aro my friend, and that you would not do 
such a thing yourself." As we were talking, more por^ ■ 
ters ran away, leaving tlieir loads on the ground. 

This strange scene had taken place at a distance front" 
any river. Things had couie to a crisis ; something was 
to be done at once, or I should be left alone in the woods. 
Mintcho and a few porters were the only ones left I 
coidd not allow them to go ; so, calling my Commi men, 
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I said, pointing my gun at Mintcho, " If yon make a 6tep 
one way or the other, you are a dead man." In the mean 
time my men, pointing their guns at the Ashira, shouted, 
" Tou are dead men if you move." The fact was sim- 
ply that, if Macondai and Igalo had not been left behind, 
there would have been bloodshed. Apprehensions for 
their safety alone prevented me from resorting to very 
strong measures. 

So I said, " Mintcho and you Ashira men must take 
those loads and carry them to the river ; then you will 
come back and take what remains to the same place, till 
every one of the packages has been carried thither. If 
you try to run away you wiE be shot ;" and I ordered all 
my Commi men, who had now become furious, to shoot 
down the first man that tried to escape into the jungle. 
" Follow them," said I to Eebouka ; " never let Mintcho 
move from you more than a step ; shoot him dead if he 
goes two yards," Kebouka swore tliat he would shoot 
him dead. Mouitehi, Ngoma, and Rapelina followed 
other Ashiras. 

So they went, I remaining all alone to watch the g{ 
I had become furious, and it required all my self-com- 
mand not to shoot Mintcho as a robber, I kept the 
sharpest lookout in every direction ; my revolvers were 
ready, and all my double-barreled guns were loaded and 
by me ; but nobody came. 

Eebouka, my Commi, and the Ashira came back a 
short time afterward. They had left the loads near a 
stream, and Monitchi had remained behind watcliing 
them with six gims by liis side. His orders were to fire 
on the first Ashira that came fi-om the woods. Our bh 
was up, and we were getting desperate. 
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The Ashiras took each another load, and I repeated i 
again to Eebouba and the Commi men to shoot them 
down as they would ehoot a monkey if any ehould try ' 
to run away. 

At last all the baggage was safely deposited on the < 
margin of a little stream, where wo were to build oor.i 
camp. 

The Ashiras then became really frightened, and began I 
to tliink they should never get back to their comitry. f 
That night I remained awake with my men, and they 1 
saw that they could not escape. I had become vindic 
tive, and they knew it. Mintcho seized my feet, andl 
shouted, " Do not kill us ; let rae go, and keep the other I 
hostages. I will have all the things that have been 8to-| 
len restored to you. I will make the porters come back." 
" No," said I, " Mintcho, there is no going away for yon ; 
if yon move a step you are dead ;" and, to frighten him^ ■ 
I fired a gun at a tree, and he saw tliat the bullet haA'm 
made a great gash in the tree. 

Then I ordered Mintcho and an Aahira, with one of 
ray Commi, to go to Mayolo to get porters. At first they 
would not do it. They were afraid. The game they 
had played had not been quite as successful as they had 
expected. 

We had no food ; it rained every night, and we could 
find no large leaves to shelter us from the heavy fall of 
water. Oh dear 1 how far off was Mayolo ? It was clear 
that strong measures must be taken immediately. 

There was still with ns our Otando prisoner whom I 
Arangui had given back to me. So I said, " Mouitehi, [ 
hurry to Mayolo with that man, and tell Mayolo to send 4 
men and food at once, so that we may go to his country." 
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Monitclii departed with the Otaodo man, taking with 
liim a necklace of large beads for 'Mayolo. 

I was now left with Miiitclio and seven Ashira rascals, 
and had only two of my faithful Commi men with nie — 
Eebouka and Ngoma — to keep watch over them. We 
were encamped in a small open apace in the loneUest 
and gloomiest part of the forest, by tlie path leading to 
the Otando country. We were absolutely without food. 
Eebouta, Ngoma, and m}-self agreed to keep watch over 
our eight Ashiras, who were now onr priaouera. Now 
and then the rascals ^TOuid pretend to be asleep, and 
snored hard. They lay on one side of the path, and we 
were on the other side, with the luggage piled by us. 
They saw there was no escape, for two of us were al- 
ways wide awake, with all our gnns by our side ready to 
fire into the first man who tried to run away. 

The Asliiraa felt that they were caught, and began to 
curse those who had robbed me. Mintcho was accused 
by two of them as having been at the bottom of the 
whole plot. Mintcho got angry, and swore tliat it was 
a lie. I knew that they had told tlie truth. 

It was very plain that something must be done, or we 
should die of hunger, unless tlie Mayolo men came with 
food. If it had been the season of the boola-nut, we 
should have had plenty to eat. So I determined to go 
into the bush in search of food, and ordered an Ashira 
to follow me to find berries for his people. I again in- 
Btrncted Eeboiika and Ngoma to shoot Mintcbo or the 
Ashiras if they tried to escape. I was getting very weak ; 
for, besides the want of food, anxiety had almost killed 
me. I really could hai-dly walk when 1 left the camp, 
I came back without game. I had heard a gorilla, and 
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if 1 could have killod him we should have had plenty to 1 
eat, but he ran away Iwfore I came up with him- 

That evening 1 felt bo exhausted that I said to my I 
Commi boys, " I will rest a little. Keep watch ; let not 
one of these rascals escape. Talk all the time ; tell sto- , 
lies ; then I will keep watch after I awake, and you ehall 
go to Bleep," ' 

There was no sleep for me, and I began to think I was 
getting crazy for want of food. I thought of home, of 
dinners, of beef and mutton, and I recalled the hot tur- 
key, and the fish, and the buckwheat cakes ; I could re- 
member distinctly several dinners that had taken place 
years before, and I could have named every dish that \ 
came on the table in those days of plentj'. 

I sent two Ashiras with Rebouka out to hunt, warning 
them that if tljey tried to run away they would be killed, 
and that I would put to death every Aehira that re- 
mained in my hands. I assumed a fierce look, and swore t 
that I would do it. 

They were more successful than I liad been. They 
came back with two monkeys. 

Mintcho and the A^hii'Ofi put tlie meat before me, and 
insisted that I should eat it all alone, saying that they 
were accustomed to starving, and could wait, How 
strange, I thought, these Asliiras were ! They had tried 
to leave me in the woods; they had plundered me, no 
doubt thinking that I could get other goods; and, in de- 
spite of the hard treatment they were now subjected to, 
their hearts yearned toward me in kindness. 

I said, "Ashiras, we are all hungry together, and I will 
divide the meat in exactly equal portions." This as- 
tounded the Aahiras, for with them the chief had always 
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! share. 



FEAtiTINQ ON M0XK£:Y3. 

Those monkeys made a delicious repast. How I en- 
joyed rny share '. they were so fat and so nice — only we 
could have eaten ten monkeys instead of two, 

Aa the Otando people appeared, the allayed fears of 
the Asliiras returned ; they began to believe that I liad 
sent word by Monitchi for the Otandos to come in great 
force, and that I waa to take them captive for thei 
treachery. Once more some of them wanted to 
back. I swore that tliey coald not go; that I would 
shoot them down ; and that, if any escaped, Qnengueza 
wonld make war upon the Ashiras, and capture all those 
who had come to ti-ade on the banks of hia river, and 
then would call on all the Aahira people to destroy 
clan of Olenda. 

This talk was hardly ended when I thought I heard 
voices far in the distance, " Hark !" said X to my Com- 
mi,"I hear voices.'" Were they the Otando people, or 
were they the Asliiras coming back to rescue their men % 
I immediately placed the Ashiras in a group together, 
tied tiieir hands behind their backs, and got the guns in 
readiness, for I was getting desperate. If the Ashira^ 
ilared to come, they were to be met with a warm rei 
tion of bullets. 

I was mistaken ; tlie Otandos were corain|^ 
fired^iip bounded Rapelina to the rescue, followed by a 
long line of Otando men laden with food sent by King 
Mayolo. A wild hurra from every body, iuclnding the 
Ashiras, welcomed the party. That night we rested and 
feasted in order to be strong for the journey. I slept 
well, and it was the first good rest I had had for a long 
time. The nest momhig I awoke very much refreshed, 
■and at sunrise the liorns of the Otai\d«ft V>\«^ fet 
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for our departnre. It bad been raining hard dnring the 
night, and the rain-drope on the leavee of the trees glit- 
tered in the early enulight We marched off at great 
speed, for I was determined not to sleep another night in 
the forest. On the tramp we crossed a river called the 
Oganga, on the banks of which the koola-trees were 
growing Inxuriantly. Nats in abundance were lying on 
the ground, and the men fed on them, after which we 
continned onr journey. I remember well it was the 10th 
of March, in the evening, just at snnsetjthat we emerged 
from the solitade of the forest into the Otando prairie, 
BO called becanae the Otandos lived on it. Never shall 
I forget how glad I felt when I came on the margin of 
the forest, and saw the bine sky appearing throng the 
breaks in the tree-tope. 




CHAPTER XV. 



ra THE OPEN OOTTNTET AT LAST. — INTEKVIKW WITH MAT- 

OLO. IGALA ffAIXS 8I0K. A MUTINY. THE OTANDO 

PKAIKIB ON FIKE. — BETUIUT OF MAOONDAI AND IGALO.-^ 
THEIE ADVEKTPBEe. ALL TOGETHEB AGAIN. 

A STEETCH of open undulating country was before n 
Guns were tired by my men, aud soon after I entered the 
tirst OtJindo village. It was the village of Mayolo, who 
was the only chief that was willing to receive me. We 
went right to the ouandja, and I seated myself in the 
centre of the building. Soon after, the beating of the 
kendo was heard ; Mayolo, the cliief, his body streaked 
with alumbi chalk, was coming, nmttering mysterious 
words as he advanced toward me. When he came near- 
er, he shouted, " Here is the great Spirit, with his untold 
wealth." The language of the Otando people was the 
same as that of the Ashiras, so I had no difficulty in un- 
derstanding him. lie looked at me with perfet^t aston- 
ishment for a while, and then told me the trouble he had 
with his people on my account, since they did not want 
me to come into the country ; " for," said they, " he brings 
the plague and death wherever he goes." " I told them 
that the plague had killed our people before we ever 
heard of yon, and that the plague was in our country he- 
fore it went to the Ashira T,and to kill the people there." 

"That was right," said I; "Maynlo, I love you; ^ 
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110 people — I send no plague. I will be your frieiid, and 
the friend of your people." 

As Mayolo was talking to me, I took a good look at 
him. Hb was tall, broad-shouldered, and almost yellow 
in color ; his eyes were suiall and piercing. When young 
he had gone toward the sea, and in his trading had sua- 
ceeded in buying a gun, and, not knowing how to load it, 
it had buret and taken off three of his fingers while firing 
at an elephant. 

After Mayolo had retired, a large goat and two enor- 
mous bunches of plantains were brought before me. I 
wish you could have seen the faces of ray Commi men, 
the pi'ospect of a good meal made them grin so corapla- 

I cently. 

Immediately after Mayolo had taken leave of me I 
went to see Igala. Poor Igala was very sick : the plague 

■ had seized him ; his body seemed a mass of putrid flesh. 
How glad he was to see me ! I do believe he would have 
died if I had not come to take care of him. There he 
lay in a large hut, with all my goods around him. I went 
to him, took hold of both his hands, and looked him in 
the face, lie eaid, " Ohally, are you not afraid to get the 

[ plague by taking my hands ^ "No," said I; "Igala, I 
■will take care of you as if you were my brother." Im- 

\ mediately I warmed some water in a kettle, and then 
waslied him delicately, and he felt mora comfortable. 
Poor Igala! he was my right arm, my lighting man. 

I I depended upon him. 

The next morning, opening my packages and boxes, I 
aw the sad havoc the Asliira thieves had made with my 
goods. They had stolen a great deal, but, strange to say, 

' they had left a certain quantity in each parcel. 
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I felt farious at the discovery. Oh, how sorry I ^ji 
that Igalo and Maeondai had remained behind; 
they had not, the Ashiraa would never have gone b 
their own country : I would have made porters of them. 

I boldly accused MintcLo of the robbery, and seized 
the gun he had. The hypocritical rascal pretended to be 
in a rage at the discovery I had made ; he foamed at the 
mouth, and exclaimed,"Let me go back,Cha!ly; I will 
find the robbers, and kill them if they do not give up ev- 
ery thing you have lost." 

Just at this time his brother Ayagui came, with a gun 
which Eebouka had foolishly lent him. I ordered him 
to give up the gun ; he was unwilling, and tlireatened to 
shoot the first man who approached liim. "When I heard 
this, I ordered my four Couirai men to level their gong at 
him and shoot him dead if in an instant he did not lay 
it on the ground. The gun was handed to Mayolo. 

The Ashiras thought the end of Ayagui had come, a 
fled in the direction of the forest. We pursued theffl 
and captured one, whom I resolved to retain as a hosta 
for the restitution of my property ; but it ao happened 
that the captive was the son of Adingo, an Ashira chief 
who was a good friend of mine. The guilty Ashir 
were terribly frightened, and I shouted, " Bring the thin 
back, and the boy shall be returned." 

Mintcho, in his flight, passed near Igala, who coul 
have seized hira, but, as his shelter was a little way c 
Igala did not suspect his intentions, and let him e 
thinking that he was only going into the woods. 

The Otando people had seen by our prompt action ( 
what stuff we were made. I regretted the necessity foi 
such measures, but it was the first time eince I began r 
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rale that the nattveB had dared to rob me on the road, ' 
news would spread. All this was Kogueri'e do- 1 



fi the mean time, Rebonka had secured our little pria- I 
oner so tightly with ropes that he fairly moaned with J 
paui. As 1 came np to hira, he said/'Chally, yon are J 
my father's great friend. 1 am but a child ; I can not:J 
run away. The Ashiras will come back with all yonrl 
stolen goods. I am your boy ; I did not leave yon in I 
the woods, bnt followed you here. Do loosen the cords ' 
which hurt me bo much." I ordered Rebonka to slacken - 
the cords, wliich be did ; but he remonstrated firmly, e 
ing that I was too kind ; that I did not know negroes ; that J 
negro^ were not children at that age. "Do you think," j 
said he, " that a child could have come from the Ashira 1 
country here with the load this boy has carried ?" We I 
then eecnred him under the veranda of my hut, and I set I 
a watch over him during the night. Mayolo reeoTnmend- f 
ed me to keep a good lookout on the boy, '* for," said h 
" the goods are sure to come back," Adingo was a pow- 1 
erful chief, and, aa soon as he should hear of the cause 1 
of his son's captivity, ho would threaten war, and, in or- 
der to secure peace, every thing would have to be re- 
turned. 

The moon was full, and it waa quite light, so that ev- ] 
ery thing around could be easily seen. 

Rebonka was right ; I had loosened the cords too much, 
and tlie cunning little fellow escaped during that first 
night. I felt sorry, for I knew now that nothing that 
had been stolen would ever come back, especially with J 
Macondai and Igalo in the hands of the Ashiras ; but, 1 
after all, I did not feel so badly as if somQ,.9t& 



PRAIMIE ON FIRE. 

Ashiraa had mn away. If I Uad only secured Mintcho, 
I assure you he would never have run away. Happily 
I had a great many goods left, and all the scientific 
Btrnments necessary to make astronomical observatioi 

The next morning Mayolo, being the head man of 
clan, ordered the chiefs of the different villages of the 
clan to come to see me. They came, and a grand recep- 
tion took place, Mayolo made a great Bpeech. I gave 
presents to tho men who had come to fetch me out of 
the woods, and to ail the leading men and women. Then 
Mayolo shonted, pointing to the goods, " This is the plagi 
the Spirit faringB." 

We had hardly been four days in Otando Land wh( 
Mayolo fell ill. How eorry I felt 1 Tear seized upon hia 
people. Snrely I was an evil spirit. Olenda had died 
I had killed him, and now I wanted to kill Mayolo. 
Night after night I was kept awake with anxiety, 
Mayolo was very nnwell. I fomid that he had a disei 
of the heart ; his sufferings were intense at times, and 
moanings filled me with distress. Surely if Mayoh 
to die I could not advance a step farther inland. 

A few days after ray arrival I had an uncomfortahli 
fright; the Otando prairie became a sheet of fii-e, and 
thi-eatened the destruction of the village of Mayolo. 
Should the fire get into the village, I said to my! 
what a terrible explosion would take place ! So I im 
diately called the men and moved the powder into 
woods. Happily, the natives prevented the fire 
reaching the village. 

Time went on slowly, and one day, abont noon, 
was wondering when Igalo and Macondai would coi 
hack to us, I heard gtma fii-ed in the forest. My Comi 
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men at that time were round me. Perhaps the Ashi- 
raa were coming back with their plunder ! We looked 
toward the path wliich led into the forest, when lo ! what 
should we see but Macoudai, my boy, and Igalo, They 
were safe. A wild cheer welcomed thera, and they went 
directly to the olako or Iiospital, where Igala and Rebou- 
ka were confined with confluent emall-pox, for, since my 
return Eeboiika had been Ecined with the malady. Iga- 
lo left Macondai with them, and continued his way to 
our village, to gi ve me mbulo, ''good-morning salutatioD." 
The Otando people eeemed almost as delighted as our- 
selvea. We were again all together. I Iiad now learned , 
wisdom, and promised myself never to divide our party 
again, happen what might. After I laad heard the news 
from Igalo, I went to the camp, and there I looked at 
ray hoy Macoudai, and took his hand into mine. What 
a sight 1 Poor Macondai was more frightfully disfigured 
than I could possibly have imagined, or than I can de- 
scribe, and I shuddered as I gazed upon him. A chill 
ran through me as I thought he might not yet recover, 
but I felt BO tliankful that I had all the medicines neces- 
sary for his proper treatment, 

" Macondai, my boy," I said, " you do not know how 
glad I am to see you. Tou do not know how often I 

' have thouglit of yoii ; indeed, serei-al times I wanted to 
go back for j'ou." 

I seated myself on a log of wood, and all was silence 

[ for a little while. Then Macondai spoke and said," Chal- 
ly, I have been very ill ; I thought I would die." The 
boy's throat was too full ; he could say no more. Then 
Igalo, his companion, became the spokesman, and I give 
f his speeiihjijpt a 



by me at tlie time. " Clially, after you left us we weut 
to an olako iu a plantation close by, where we slept. 
Ondonga took us there, saying that the head man ...^ 
his ogOL (relation), and Uiat he wuiild take care of ua. 
Then he said he was going to Ademba (Olenda village), 
to see how things were getting along in the village, and 
that he would return in two days. lie borrowed from 
iiB our cutlass, saying tliat he would return it when lie 
came hack. This was the last we saw of him. Then 
the next day the chief came and said he wanted his pay 
for keeping us, as we staid in his olako. Finally he 
agreed that he would wait till Macondai could get well. 
" Four days after you had gone, some of the boys who 
had accompanied you returned. We knew that they 
could not have gone to the Otando country and got back 
in 60 short a time, and, being well aware themselves that 
we knew it, they said at once, ' We have left Chally with 
Mintcho and tlie other people one day's journey fi-om 
the Otando country, for we have had palavers with the 
Otando people, and we were afraid to proceed farther 
for fear that the Otando people would seize us ;' and they 
also went away. Some time afterward Ayagui and 
Etombi made their appearance. They said they had left 
you well, but that you said you would not pay them un- 
til Macondai had como to the Otando ; and they added, 
' Make haste, Macondai, and cure yourself, so that we 
may go. If you were well now, I would say we must go 
in two days ; that would just give us time to rest and get 
food for the journey.' Then, aa they were leaving, they 
said they would come back in two days. This was the 
last we saw of them. Then the chief wanted us to move 
off. Macondai said iie was so ill that he could not iuo\'e : 
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' I would rather die where I am.' I did not want," said 
Igalo,"to go back to the plantation or to the village. I 
had had enough of Olenda's village. Then the chief 
took another tack. ' What shall I do V eaid he. ' On- 
donga, who brought you to me, has not again shown 
himself here; he has deserted you,' And he added, 
' These people have come back. Chally has seized two 
gangs of slaves because the Ashira stole some of his 
things, and Mintclio lias come to see if he can get the 
things back, for one of the gangs seized belongs to him, 
and the other to Ondonga.' The chief left us after say- 
ing this, telling us that he was going to see a friend, and 
would caime back in the evening, and we never saw liim 
again. Three days afterward two old men and three 
young lads came; they slept near ua, and said, 'Igalo, 
you must not stop washing Macondai's body ; we see that 
you wash only his leg.' By seeing me taking great care 
of Macondai's leg they thought we probably intended to 
leave, which we wanted to do as soon as Macondai was 
well enongh to walk. Then tliey added, ' Go to the 
spring, and fetch plenty of water, and wash Macondai 
well, for tliis disease requires it.' Then," said Igalo, " I 
went to the spring, and during the time I was gone they 
plundered ua of our things, seized the gun I had left be- 
hind, and Macondai's double-barreled gun, a box contain- 
ing beads and our clothes, and escaped to the woods, and 
when I came back with the water I learned our misfor- 
tune. They had come to the plantation under the pre- 
test of getting plantains. 

" ^Vhen I saw how things stood— that we had not a gun 
with which to defend ourselves — mistrusting tJie Ashi- 
I'as, I thought beet to leave tb$. jtljEU^aO:^ $ 
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dai, ' Let us go.' Eebouka had told us the road before 
yon left for the Otando, so we loaded ourselves with 
plantainB which we got in the plantatioDB, and left at 
once, with the utmost speed, the deserted olako, and we <g 
have been four nights and four days on the road." 

" Well done !" we shouted with one voice ; " well done, 
boys ! Macondai and Igalo, you are men I yon are men 1" 

" Then," added Igalo, " I forgot to f«ll you that the 
man of the olako had told us that Mintcho and Ondon- 
ga had made a plot for a general robbery, but that you 
watclied them bo closely that they could not accomplish 



I was so angry that I felt very much like going to the 
Ashira country, all of us armed to the teeth, when my 
followers should have quite regained theii" health and 
strength, and carrying fire and sword through all the vil- 
lages that belonged to the clan of Olenda, and raising 
the whole couuti-y against them. I knew I could have 
done this easily, but then I had not come to make war. 

After hearing the pitiful story of Macondai and Igalo 
I went back to the village, and heated some water in one 
of my huge kettles ; then, returning to the camp, I gave 
poor Macondai a tepid bath with a sponge, and ordered ■ 
some chicken soup to be prepared for the sufferer. I 

How poor Macondai enjoyed his soup! It did me* 
good to see him lap it np, I had forbidden him to eat 
any thing without my permission, telling him that I 
should feed him well, so that he might get strong, hut 
that it woidd be some few days before I conld let him 
eat to his heart's content, for he had been starved so long 
that I was afraid he would get ill if he was permitted to 
induJije his appetite to repletion. 
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Though filled with anxiety about Macondai, I slept 
well that night We were all together again ; it was so 
nice, for getting all our partj' together again gave me a 
lively BatiB&ction. 




CHAPTER XVI. 



TERKIBLE BTOEMH OF THUHDKE. DATS OF iNXIETT. 

SHOOrraQ AN ANTELOPE. — BKIOBTEB PKOSPE0T8, — MAY- 

OLO HAB A HABT) TDIE WITH HIS DOCT0E8, BASKET- 

MAKINQ. 

How strange the Otando prairie looks Bince the iire 
has burnt the grass ! Tens of thousands of gigantic 
muBhroom-like ant-hills are seen every where, I had 
never met such a great number before. I have giyen 
you a picture of these queer ant-hiUs in my "Apingi 
Kingdom." 

We are in the season of toniadoeB, of thunder and 
lightning. Hardly a day passes that some terrible storm 
does not buret upon us ; and such tliimder — how terrific 1 
We have not the slightest idea at home of what thunder 
is. Among the mountains here it is perfectly appalling 
and terrific. It is grand and suhhme, and fills one with 
awe. The whole of the heavens at times seems entirely 
illuminated by the lightning; and I find that it raine quite 
often during the day. The heaviest tornadoes in these 
regions aeem to occur in the month of April. 

Days pass in the Otando country which are full of 
anxiety for me. Mayolo is sick, and some of my Commi 
men are down with the plague. Oh dear, how the time 
is going ! How far the head waters of the Nile are ! 
What a tremendous journey ahead ! How many days 
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of hunger do I see looming before me ; !iow many days' 
of sickness and of anxious care 1 But my heart is strong. 
God has been kind to me. The plague has spared me 
it has been around me; it has lived with me, and in my 
own dwelling ; and I stand safe amid the desolation that 
it has spread over the country. I am surrounded here 
by savage men. May I live uprightly, so that, after I 
have left, the people may think well of me t 

But when am I ever to leave this Olando country? 
Just as I am wondering over this, and thinking of the 
principal events that have taken place since I left the 
sea-shore, ray revery is broken by tlie barking of my 
dogs in the prairie. I look, and what do I see ? A bean-' 
tiful antelope closely pursued by my six dogs. An- 
d^ko, and Commi-Nagoumba, and Rover cling to the 
neck of the antelope, with their teeth in the fiesh, while 
Turk,Fierce, and Ndjfego are barking and biting the poor 
creature wherever they can. I run with tlie villagers in 
chase. Soon 1 am on the spot, and, aiming carefully at 
the beast, I bring it down with a single shot. It is a 
very fine hart. There is great joy in the village, and I 
divide the meat among the villagers, giving a big piece 
to friend Mayolo, who is delighted, for he says he is very 
fond of antelope's meat. 

By the end of April things began to look bright. 
Mayolo was getting well ; Macondai was impnmng very 
fast,and Igala and Rebouka were almost recovered. But, 
as Boon as Mayolo got better, lie was more afraid than 
ever of witchcraft, and he and his people had a great 
time in "jM>na oganga." Poua oganga is a strange cere- 
mony, whicli I am about 
formed because Marolo 
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people who had bewitched his place, aud made the plague 
come among his people. 

A great doctor had been sent for, and, after his arrival, 
he went into a hut, carrying with him a large bag. Soon 
afterward he came out, looking horribly. lie was dressed 
in a most fantastic manner ; his body was painted with 
oehre of three different colors — red, white, and black ; he 
wore a necklace formed of bones, the teeth of animals, 
and seeds ; around his waist was a belt of leather, from 
which dangled the feathers of the ogoloimgoo ; and hia 
head-di-ess was made of a monkey's skin. As he came 
out he spoke in an minatural and hollow Toice, then 
filled a large basin with water, looked intently into it, 
and shook his head gravely, as if the signs were bad. 
Then he lighted a big torch, and looked steadily at the 
flame, as if ti-ying to discover something, moved the torch 
over the water, shook hia body terribly, smoked a eondo- 
quai, made a number of contortiona and gestures, and 
again spoke in a loud tone, repeating the same words 
over and over. The people, in the mean time, were si- 
lent, and looked at the great man attentively. Then he 
gazed steadily into the water again, and said, while the 
people listened in breatliless silence, " There are people 
in your own village who want to bewitch it, and bring 
the plague and kill people." Immediately a great com- 
motion took place. The crowd shouted, " Death to the | 
sorcerers I" and rose op and swore vengeance, 
mbonndou must be drunk 1"" cried Mayolo ; " we w 
wizards or witches among us." The patha leading to 
the village were closed. No strangers were to be ad- 
mitted. 

The next morning the village was empty ; the people 
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had all gone into the woocla. I could hear their voices ; 
thuy had gone to make some of their nnraber drink the 
mbonndoix. 

Poor Mayolo really bad a hard time with his different 
doctore. lie wae continnally changing them, and they 
came from all the adjacent villages. At last he gave up 
the men doctors, and liad a celebrated female doctor, s 
old, wrinkled woman, who had gained a great reputation. 
The visit of a physician among these people is very un- 
like tliat of a physician at home. This female doctor 
was a very ^gular person. She appeared to be aboat 
sixty years of age, and was short, and tattooed all over. 
When she came to make her visit she was dressed for the 
occasion. Her body was painted, and she carried a box 
filled with charms. When Mayolo expected her he was i 
always ready, seated on a mat, and with a genetta-sldn 
by him. The feuiale doctor would coiae in muttering ] 
words which nobody could understand ; then she would 
nib Mayolo's body with her hand, and mark his forehead 
with the clialk of the alumbi ; then she made a broad | 
mark witli the chalk on his chest, and drew stripes the ' 
whole length of his arms, mnttering unintelligibly all the . 
time; she then chewed tlie leaves of some medicinal ' 
plant, and spat the juice over Mavolo'a body, especially 
on the affected part, near the heart, still muttering mag- 
ical words. Afterward she lighted a bunch of a peculiar 
kind of grass, and as it burned, made the flames almost 
touch the body of poor Mayolo. Two or three times it 
seemed as if the lire was burning him. She began the 
fire-ceremony at the sole of his foot, gi-adu ally ascending 
to the head, and, when the flames ceased, she made tlie 
smouldering fire touch his person. 
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preserve it as a keepsake. It is long and narrow; the 
wicker-work is made of strips of a very toagh climbing 
plant ; the length is about two and a half feet, and the 
width nine inches ; the sides are made of open cane- work, 
capable of being expanded or drawn in, so as to admit of 
a larger or smaller load. Cords of bast are attached to 
the sides, for the purpose of securing the contents. Straps 
made of strong plaited rushes secure the basket to the 
head and arms of the carrier, as shown in the preceding 
picture. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

DEPAETtTEB FEOM THE OTANDO COONTBY. — TALK -WITH 

MATOLO. LrVtNG ON MONKEY -MKAT. ABTEONOMIOAI. _ 

BTUDIE8.— LUKAE 0BSEEVATI0H8. — ISTEHSE HEAT. 

The day of my departare from the Otando country ' 
was approaching. Mayolo was getting better and bet- 
ter every day. So, two days after the ceremony I have 
described m the preceding chapter, I Bummoned May- 
olo and his people, and received them in state. I was 
dressed for the occasion, as if ready to start, with my 
otaitai on my back, I waa surrounded by my body- 
guard, and they also were ready for the start, each man 
carrying Iiis otaitai. I spoke to the people in simili- 
tudes, in the African fashion : 

" Mayolo, I have called you and your people, that yon 
may Iia\e my mouth. You black people have a saying 
among yourselves that a man does not stand alone — that 
he has friends. Tou Otando people have friends among 
the Apono and Ishogo people." "We will tal^e you 
there !" shouted the Otandos. " I come to ask you the 
road through the Apony country. Come and show me 
the road. It is the one I Kke best ; it is the shortest. I 
will make your heart glad if you make my heart glad. 
I have nice things to give you all, and I want the news 
to spread that Mayolo and I are two great friends, so 
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that after I am gone people may saj. * Mayolo was the I 
friend of tlie Oguizi.' " The kst part of tlie speech was ] 
received with tremendons sboats of appkuEe, and cries | 
of " liovano ! Eovano 1" 

Mayolo deferred his answer till the next day, I sap- I 
pose he wanted to prepare himself for a great speech. 
Tlie following morning he came before my hut, surround- 
ed by his people. Mayolo began : 

" When a hnnter goes into the forest in search of 
game, ho is not glad until he returns home with meat ; 
so Chally's heart will not be glad until he finishea what 
he wishes to do." Then he continued to e^ieab for more 
than an hour, and ended by saying, " Clially, we shall 
soon be on the long road, and go toward where the sun j 
rises." [ 

As soon ae the recovery of Mayolo seemed certain, the ' 
people prepared to celebrate the event Jar after jar of 
native beor came in, and in the evening the people of 
tlie village had a grand time. Mayolo was the most up- 
roarious of all, dancing, slapping his chest, and shouting, 
" Here I am, alive 1 The Otando people said I should 
die because the Spirit had come, but here I am ! Here 
I am, Chally, well at last I I tell you 1 am well, Oguizi I" 
and, to show nie that Ito was woll.he began to leap about, 
and to strike the gronnd with his feet, saying, " Don't 
you see I am well i Tlie Otando people said, the Apono 
said, aa soon as they heard you had arri\ed in my \411age, 
' Mayolo is a dead man 1' As soon as I fell ill, they said, 
' Mayolo will never got up again I lias not the Ognizi 
tilled Remandji and Otenda V But here 1 am, alivo and 
well ! Fire guns, that the people of the villages around 
may know that Mayolo is well I" As he went, he shout- 
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ed, " I kuew that the Ogaizi did not like to sec me ill, 
I am Majolo I I will take him farther on !" 

I never knew how good Mayolo was till I saw him in 
better health. lie had a good, kind heart, though he was 
a savage, and we had nice talks together. lie asked me 
all Boi-ta of questions. When I told him that in ray coun- 
try we liad more cattle than he, but that they remained 
on our plantations, just as his goats did, he seemed in- 
credulous. Then I told him that as I went inland I 
would meet tribes of blacks who kept tame cattle. lie 
said he had never heard of such people ; he could not 
believe what I eaid. But when 1 told him that there 
were coimtriea where elephants were tamed, and that 
the people rode on tlieir backs, the astonishment of May- 
olo and of his people became great. Then I showed 
him an illustrated paper. " Oh ! oh 1 oh 1" tliey shouted. 
In the evening Mayolo presented me with a splendid fat 
monkey. 

I should tell you that all this time I had really splen- 
did food. The monkeys were delicious, and so plentif nl 
in the woods near Mayolo's village that we could have 
them wherever we pleased. It was in the season when 
they were fat. The neli£gai, the nkago, the mieugai, 
and the ndova were also abundant, and we enjoyed eat- 
ing them, for those creatures seemed, in the months of 
April and May, to be nothing but balls of fat. It was 
the time of the year, too, when the forest trees bore most 
fruit, berries, and nuts. The miengai and the ndova 
were the species of animals nhich I preferred for food. 
I defy any one to find nicer venison in any part of the 
world, A haunch grilled on a bright charcoal fire was 
simply delicious. *' Horrible 1" you will say ; *' tlie idea 
H2 
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of eating monkeys ! It is perfectly tlreadf ul !" and atl 
tbe Banie time I am snre you will make a face so ugly J 
that it would frighten you if you were to look at your- fl 
self in tlie glaae. You may say, " Oh, a roast monkey 1 
must look 8o much like a roasted little baby 1 Fy !" \ 
Never mind. I can only say that if you ever go into 
the foreeta of Equatorial Africa, and taste of a monkey 
in the season when those auimata are fat, you will ex- 
ulaim with me," What delicious and delicate food! how J 
exrinisite 1" As I am writing these lines, the recollection fl 
of those meals makes ine hungry. I wish I had a mou- J 
key here, ready for cooking. I would invite you to pap- 1 
take of it ; and I think you could eat the monkey with- J 
out being accused of cannibalism. » 

The first time after my arrival at Mayolo's village tliat ■ 
I took my photographic tent out of its japanned tin box, I 
I called him to look at it after 1 had fixed it ready for 1 
use, but it was not easy to get him to come, lie had a 1 
suspicion that there was witchcraft in it. Finally I eno- I 
ceeded in getting him to look at the apparatus. I made ^ 
him look at the prairie through the yellow window-glass 
by which the light came into the little tent while I wtw 
working with tlie chemicals or the plates. As he looked, 
the trees, the grass, the sunlight, the ant-hills, the people, 
the fowls, the goats, all appeared yellow to him. The 
good old fellow was frightened out of his wits. He 
thought I was practicing witchcraft. I believe if he had 
gone into the tent he would have died of fright. He 
stepped back, looked at me with fear and amazement, 
and went away, raising his hands, and with his month 
wide open. After a while he said that I had turned the ■ 
world to another color. The next day all the people I 
Lt^^^O-see the wonderful thing. J 
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I had so little to do thatl gave my wliole heai-t to the 
contemplation of the heavene. Many hours of the night 
■were spent by me looking at the stare. When every one 
had gone to sleep, I stood all alone on the prairie, with a 
gun by my side, watcliiijg. There was no place upon 
our earth where one could get a grander view of the 
heavens than that I now occupied, for I stood almost un- 
der the equator, and the months of April and May in 
Mayolo were the montha when the atmosphere is the 
purest ; for after the storms the azure of the sky was so 
intensely deep that it made the stara doubly bright in 
the blue vault of heaven. 

At that period the finest constellationa of the southern 
hemisphere were within view at tie same time — the con- 
stellations of the Ship, the Cross, tlie Centaur, the Scor- 
pion, and the Belt of Orion, and also the tliree brightest 
stars in the heavens, Sirius, Canopus, and a Centauri. 

How fond I was of looking at the stars 1 I loved many 
of them ; they were my great friends, for they were my 
guides in their apparently ascending and descending 
course. How glad I was when one of these lovely friends 
again made its appearance after a few months' absence ! 
how anxiously I watched toward the east for its return ! 
and at last, as it rose from tlic dim horizon, and became 
brighter and brighter in ascending the heavens, how it 
delighted my heart! Do not wonder at it when I say I 
love the stars, for without them I would not have known 
where to direct my steps. I watched tliem as a totter- 
ing child watches hia mother, 

"Oft tfaa trsTeler in the dart 
Thanks yon for your tiny spark ; 
Wonld not know which way w go 
irynudiilnot iH-inkle flo." 
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Venus slione BplendiiUy, and tlirew her radiance all 
around ; red Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn were in sight ; 
the Southeru Cross (so named on account of the fonr 
bright stars which form a cross) ; not far from the cross 
were the " Coal-sau," like two dark patches. No tele- 
scope powerful enough has ever been made to see any 
star there. There is no other spot of the kind in the 
starry heavens. 

The Magellanic clooda were also seen ; they were like 
two white-looking patches — especially the larger one — 
Iiriglitly illuminated as they revolve round tJie Btarless 
South Pole. Then, as if the scene was not beaotiful 
enough, there stood that part of the Milky Way between 
the 50th and the 80th parallel, so beautiful and rich in 
crowded nebula) and etara that it seemed to be in a per- 
fect blaze ; between Sirius and the Centaur the heavens 
appeared most brilliantly illuminated, and as if they were 
a blaze of light 

At the same time, looking noiUiward, I could see the 
beautifnl conatellation of tlie Great Boar, which was 
about the same altitude above the horizon as the constel- 
lation of the Cross and of the Centaur, some of the stars 
in the two constellations passing the meridian within a 
short time of each other : y Urste Majoris half an hour 
before a Crueis, and Benetnasoh eleven minutes before 
P Centanri. 

Where could any one have a grander view of tlie heav- 
ens at one glance? From « Urste Majoris to a Crueis 
there was an arc of 125° ; and, aa if to give a still grand- 
er view of the almost enchanting scene, the zodiacal light 
rose after the sun had set, increasing in brilliancy, gf a 
I bright yellow color, and rising in a pyramidal shape high 
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into the eky, often so bright that the contrast between 
the blue eky and this yellow glow was most heautifuL 
It often became visible half an hour after the sun had 
disappeared, and was very brilliant, like a second sun- 
set; it still increased in briUiaucy, and often attained a 
bright orange-color at the base, gradually becoming faint- 
er and fainter at the top. It could be seen almost every 
night during the months of April and May. So if, under 
the equator, I had not the splendid Aurora Boi-ealis to I 
behold, I had tJie soft zodiacal light to contemplate, 

I wonld take astronomical observations whenever I 
could, so that I might know my latitude and longitude, 
and I took a gi"eat many at Mayolo. In the evening I 
would bring out my sextant, my policeman'e lantern, my 
artificial horizon, my thermometer, and would work for ' 
honre. 

I will explain to you the ubb of the artificial horizon, i 
It is so called on account of being an imitation of the ( 
natural horizon. Quicksilver is the best material. The J 
heavenly bodies are reflected upon it, and you must lay 
your artificial horizon in snch a way that the object you 
are watching is reflected on it, and tlien, with your sex- 
tant, yon bring the direct object to its reflected image on 
the quicksilver, and the reading of the sextant gives you ' 
the number of degrees, minutes, and seconds of altitude. , 

It is always good to take two stars, one north and the | 
other south of the zenith of the place. While at Mayolo I 
I wonld often take one of tlie stars of the ponstellation 
of the Great Bear and one of the constellation of the i 
Ci-oss the same evening. Ton have to watch carefnlly ' 
when the star has reached its highest altitude, that is to 
say, when it appears neitlier to ascend or descend. 
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But the most diflScult obsen^ations were those of the 
lunar distances for longitude. In those observations I 
generally used three sextants, one for the altitude of the 
moon, another for the altitude of a star, and another for 
the distance between the moon and the star. My watch, 
my slate, my pencil, and my policeman's lantern were 
also placed near me. The two artificial horizons were in 
front of me, and when every thing was ready I would 
take an altitude of the moon, then that of the star, then 
look at my watch, and note down the exact time of each 
observation ; then take four distances, and note the exact 
time each distance was taken, and then again the altitude 
of the star and moon in the reverse order of the first por- 
tion of the observation. 

The following example will show you how a lunar dis- 
tance is taken with a sextant : 



OBSERVATIONS FOR LUNAR DISTANCES. 



Date. 


Place. 


Time. 


Object. 


Alt. and 
Distance. 


Index 
Error. 


Temp. 


Resulting 
Longitude, E. 


18SS. 

May 6 


M&yolo (cont«".) 
(1 


H. M. 8. 

11 1 80 
11 4 80 
11 7 25 
11 9 42 
11 11 58 
11 18 27 
11 15 10 
11 18 2 


lAlt 

Jupiter Alt. 

Distance 

Distance 

Distance 

Distance 

JnpiterAlt 

iLAlt 


e t t» 

121 12 40 
62 44 20 
85 48 40 
85 42 60 

85 42 20 

86 42 20 
67 81 

113 6 10 


on 6 80 
on 6 20 

Ion 40 


Fahr. 
77-0 


-11 7 15 

Planet E. 
of Moon. 


11 19 44 
11 22 7 
11 24 24 
11 26 18 
11 81 48 
11 88 10 
11 86 8 
11 86 40 


lAlt 

Jupiter Alt. 

Distance 

Distance 

Distance 

Distance 

JnpiterAlt. 

(LAlt 


112 16 
70 87 40 
85 38 
85 37 60 
85 87 
85 86 
76 22 

108 69 SO 


on 6 50 
on 6 20 

•onO 40 


77-0 


•11 11 15 

Planet R. 
of Moon. 



Take as many lunar observations as you can east and 
west of the moon — the more the better — and you will 
be able to know your exact longitude with more certain- 
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ty. It would be here too complicated to tell you how to 
make the calculations, but I am sure that after a while 
many of you would be able to make them. 

By lunar observations, if sickness or some other cause 
has made you forget the day of the month, or even the 
year, you can find it again. Several times I lost my days 
while traveling. 

The heat was intense at Mayolo. The rays of the sun 
were very powerful, and raised the mercury nearly to 
150°. Just think of it ! In order to know the heat of 
the sun, the thermometer was only a glass tube support- 
ed by two little sticks. I had to take care that the rays 
of the sun fell always perpendicularly on the mercury. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 



DO-BT. — A PASIC-STKICKES nULAOJL — T, 

CfO THE PBClPLE'S FEAB8. — A TIPSY ECEXE. ICAJEfflT 

OS A 9PBEE. UTXCH BT A StVOt SDE. 

Ox tlie 30th of Mar, early in the morning, there was 
great excitement in Mavolo's villflge. That morning we 
were to leave for the Apono oonntrv, Mavolo him&elf 
was to take me there, smd we were all getting ready, the 
men carefollr arranging their otaitais. The horns were 
blown as the gigual for onr departore, and we took the 
path in single file. Igala leading, and Majolo and I bring- 
ing np the rear. 

" Good-by, Ognizi f shouted the people " Don't fof^ , 
get OS, Ognizi ! Come back, Oguizi !" 

Following a path in the prairie, we traveled directly ] 
east Onr road lay among tlie ant-hills, winch could he 
counted by tens of thonBands, of which I gave you a 
description in my " Apingi Kingdom." After a march 
of seveD miles we came to Monnt Nomba-Obana. May- 
olo once hved on the top of this mountain, but moved his 
village to its base, and afterward went to the place where 
I found him. At the foot of \omba-Obana, on the some- 
what precipitous side, were great quantities of blocks of 
red sandstone, and in this neighborhood we saw the ni- 
inn "f Mayolo's former village. Mayolo is always chang' 1 
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ing hia home, for he fancies that the placea he occiipii 
are bewitched. 

At a distance of about three miles from Nomba-Obana 
wB came to a stream called Ndooya, which we forded, 
but iu the rainy season it must be a considerable body of 
water. We were approaching the Apono villages, and I 
feh somewhat anxious, for I did uot know what kind of 
reception the people would give me. Groves of pi 
trees were very abundant, and I could see numerous 
abashea hanging at the tree-tops, ready to receive the sa] 
which is called palm wine. 

At last we came in sight of the village of Moueni 
where we intended to stay. The chief was a great f riei 
of Mayolo. As soon as the inhabitants saw me a shoi 
rent the air. All the people fled, the women carryi 
their children, and weeping. The cry was, " Ilere is 
Oguizi t Oguizi 1 Now that we have seen him, we 
going to die." I saw and heard all this with dismay. 

We entered the village. Not a soul waa left iu it ; 
was as still as death. I could see the traces of hurried 
preparations for flight as wo continued our march through 
tlie street of this silent village till we came near the ouan- 
dja. There I saw Nchiengain, the chief, and two other 
men, who had not deserted him. These were the only 
inhabitants wo could see. The body of the chief was 
marked, striped, and painted witli the chalk of the aim 
bi. He seemed filled with fear ; but the sight of Mayt 
his iikaga, " bom the same day," seemed somewhat to 
aasure him. 

Mayolo said, " Nchiengain, do not be afraid ; coi 
nearer. Do not be afraid. Come!" Then we 
under the ouandja, and seated ourselves. In the mei 
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time, I had taken a look at Nchiengain. He was a tall, 
slender old negro, with a mild and almost timid expres- 
sion of countenance. 

Then Mayolo said, "I told you, Nchiengain, that I was 
coming with the Oguizi. Here we are. The Spirit has 
come here to do you good-^to give you beads, and many 
nice things. Then he will leave you after a while, and 
go still farther on." 

Then I spoke to Nchiengain in his own language, for 
the Aponos speak the same language as the Ashira and 
Otando people. I said, " Nchiengain, do not be afraid of 
me. I come to be a friend ; I come to do you good. I 
come to see you, and then will pass on, leaving beads and 
fine things for your women and yourselves. Look here" 
— pointing to all the loads which my Otando porters had 
laid on the ground — "part of these things will be for 
your people," and immediately I put around his neck a 
necklace of very large beads, and placed a red cap on his 
head. I then gave necklaces of smaller beads to the two 
other men, and said, "Nchiengain, you will have more 
things, but your people must come back ; I do not like to 
live in a village from which all the people have run 
away. Mayolo's people did not run away, and you do 
not know what great friends we are. Call your people 
back." 

I then went around the village, and hung a few strings 
of beads to the trees, and Nchiengain shouted, "Come 
back, Aponos ; come back ! Do not be afraid of the 
Spirit. As you come back, look at the trees, and you 
will see the beads the Spirit has brought for us, and 
which he- will give to us." The two men then went out 
upon the prairie and into the woods, and before sunset 
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a few mon and women, brarei" than the rest, returned to I 
the village, taking with them the beada wliich they badi 
Been hanging from the bi-ancbes of the trees. 

In the evening the bright fires blazing in all directionftl 
showed that the feara of the people had been allayed, andV 
that many of them had returned to their homes. 

How tired I felt that evening ! for not only Lad I b 
excited all day, but I had left Mayolo's village in the* 
morning with a heavy load on my back. Besides ray ' 
revolvers, I carried a double-barreled gun, and in my bag 
I had fifty cartridges for revolvers, ten buUete for a long- 
range Enfield rifle, ten bnllete for smooth-bore gnns, ten | 
Bteel-pointed bullets, and more than twenty pounds 
small shot, buck-shot, powder, etc. In all, I carried t 
weight of over sixty pounds, besides my food, and my-B 
aneroids, barometers, policeman's lantern, and prismatiOB 
compaas. 1 was so weary that I could not sleep. I r 
solved not to carry such big loads any more. 

But ray work was not yet done : in the evening I h 
to make astronomical observations. As I was afraid o^ 
frightening the people, I had to do this slyly. I v 
glad when I had finished it, but I found by my c 
tions that we had gone directly east from Mayolo's vilJ 
lage. 

The next morning I walked from one end of the vil-a 
lage of Mouendi to the other. The street was four hun- ' 
dred and forty-seven yards long, and eighteen yards 
broad. The soil was clay, and not a blade of grass could 
be seen. The houses were from five to seven yards long, l 
and from seven to ten feet broad ; the height of tin 
walls was about four feet, and the distance from ( 
grnnnd to the top of tho roof was seven or eight feed 
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Back of the liousos wore immenBe numbers of plantain- 
treee. lu the morning many of the people returned. | 
Mayolo and Ncbiengain had a long talk together. Nchi- 
engain was fully persuaded that 1 could do any thing I j 
wished ; consequently, tliat I could make any amount of I 
goods and beads for him. A grand palaver took place, ' 
and Mayolo began the day by making a speech. He I 
said, 

" The last moon I Bent some of my people to buy salt I 
from you Apono. You refused to sell salt, and sent woi'd J 
that you did not want the Oguizi to come into your coun- 
try, because he brought the plague, sickness, and deatli. I 
So I said to the Oguizi, ' Never mind ; there is a chief ii 
the Apono country who is my nhaga (born the same 1 
day); I will send messengers to him; he has big ca- \ 
noes, and I am sure be will let ns cross the river with 
them.' Then I sent three of my nephews to you, Nchi- 
engain, my nkaga. witli beads and nice things, and I said I 
to them, ' Go and tell Nchiengain that I am coming with j 
the Oguizi, who is on his way to the country of tlie Isho- I 
gos.' Tou sent back your kendo, Nchiengain, with tha i 
words,' Tell Mayolo to come witli his Oguizi,' Here we i 
are, Kchiengain, in your village, and I am sure you and J 
your people will not slight us" {nijfouguiza). 

I gave to Nchiengain one shirt, six yards of prints, ons4 
coat, a red cap, one big bunch of white beads and one 
of red, a necklace of very large beads, files, fire-steels, 
spoons, knives and forks, a large looking-glass, and some 
other trinkets, and then called the leading men and wom- 
en, and gave thetn presents also. This settled our friend- 
ship, for the people were pleased with the wonderful 
things I gave them. 
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The news of my untold wealth spread far and wide. 
People from a neighboring village, who bad been very 
much opposed to my journey through their eoontry, 
made their appearance. When Ncbiengain saw them, 
lie said, " Go away 1 go away I now you come because 
you have smelt the niva (goods and nice things). Yon 
are not afraid now." 

After two or three days the people of Mouendi began 
to say, " How is it that two or three days ago we were bo 
afraid of tlie Spirit ? Now our fears are gone, and we 
love him. He plays with our children, and gives beads 
to our women." When I heard them utter these words, 
I said, " Apono, that is the way I travel. Those fine 
things that I give you are the plague I leave behind me 1 
I bring not death, but beads ; so do not be afraid of 
me." They replied, " Eovano I Eovano !" ("That is so 1") 

A few days passed away, and then the Apono and I 
became great friends. They began to wonder why they 
had been so fiightened by the Ihamha (a new name giv- 
en me by the Apono), and soon all the people had re- 
turned to the village. Good old Ncbiengain and May- 
olo had at last a jolly frolie together, and got quite tipsy 
witli palm wine. I wish you had heard them talk. The 
way they were going to travel with mo was something 
wonderf id. Sueh fast traveling on foot you never heard 
of before. Tribe after tribe were to be passed by them. 
They wei-e not afraid ; they did not care. We were even 
to travel by night over the prairie, for the f uU moon was 
coming. 

After a few days at Mouendi, Ncbiengain with his 
AponoB, and Mayolo with his own people, took nte far- 
ther on; but before our departure Ncbiengain and the 
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Apono weut out before daylight to obtain the palm wine 
which had fallen into their calabaehee dtuiug the night. 
By BUnriao they were all tipej, and Nchiengain was reel- 
ing, but he was full of enthusiasm for the journey ; May- ! 
olo ako was tipsy, but not quite eo far gone as his friend 
Nchiengain. When I saw this state of things I demol- 
ished all the mhomi (calabashes), spilling on the ground ' 
the palm wTno they contained, to the great sorrow of the i 
Aponos. 

" Where is Nchiengain !" I inquired, when we were I 
ready to start. He could not be found ; and, suspecting I 
that he was somewhere behind his hut, drinking more 
palm wine before starting, I weut to hunt for him. The i 
old rascal, thinking I was bnsy engaged in looking after , 
my men, was quietly drinking from the mbomi itself, 
with his head up and his mouth wide open. Before he 
had time to think, I seized his calabash, aud poured tlie , 
contents on the ground. Poor Nchiengain 1 he suppli- 
cated me not to pour it all away, but to leave a little bit 
for him. "I will go with yon at once," he said; "give i 
me back my mug" (a mug I had given him) ; " oh, Bpir- J 
it, give it back to me 1" By this time all the villagers 1 
had gathered about us. I put the niug on the ground, , 
and told Nchiengain'a wife to come and take it ; and ' 
this gave great joy to the people, who exclaimed, " Nchi- 
engain, go quick 1 go quick !" 

When we left I went to the rear, to see that all the 
poi-ters were ahead ; but old Nchiengain lagged behind, 
fur lie could not walk fast enough. 

Three quarters of an hour afterward we found omv ' 
selves on the banks of a large river, the same which is i 
described in my "Apingi Kingdom"— that kingdom be- 
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ing situated farther down the Btream than the point at 
which we were now to ctobb. The river could not be 
seen from the prairie, for its bants were lined with a 
belt of forest ti-ees. Wo found on the bankB of the 
stream Nchiengaiii's big canoe waiting for us, together 
with some smaller ones. The large canoe was very ca- 
pacious, but before all my luggage could be ferried over 
it was necessary to make seven trips, I sent Igala, Re- 
bouka, and Mouitchi to the other side with the first load 
to keep watch. The canoe had just returned from ita 
seventh trip, and the men were landing, when suddenly 
I heard the voice of Nchiengain in the woods shouting, 
" I am coming. Spirit ! Wchiengain ia coining 1" It was 
half paat four P.M. A whole day had been lost. 

Not caring to take Iiis majesty Nchiengain reeling 
druuk into ray canoe, I jumped into it and ordered the 
men to push from the shore with tlie ntmoet speed. We 
started in good time, for wo were hardly off when I began 
to distinguish the king's form through tlie woods, and 
when he reached the shore we were about fifty yards 
distant. We heard Mm shout "Come back! come hack 
to fetch me ;" but the louder he called the more deaf we 
were. " Go on, boys 1" I ordered. As our hacks were 
turned to the king, of course we could not see him. Fi- 
nally we landed, and, taking my glass, I saw poor Nchien- 
gain gesticulating on the other side, apparently in a dread- 
ful state, thinking that I had left him. Tlie canoe was 
sent back for him, and a short time afterward he was 
landed on our aide of the river, to his great delight. 
Two or three times during the passage he lost his equi- 
librium, but he did not fall. When he joined us he wM 
about as tipsy as when I left him in the moniing. 
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Poor Majolo, who had been contimiaily tipsy since we 
had left his village, fell ill during the night, and a very 
high fever panisbed liim for liis sins. 

We built our camp where we had lauded. A thick 
wood grew on the bank of the river, and firewood was 
plentiful. In the evening Nehiengain was sober again, 
and before ten o'clock every body was fast asleep except 
three of my Commi men, who were on the watch. The 
dogs were lying asleep, and almost in the fire. Eveiy 
thing now promised well, and I was anxious to hurry for- 
ward as mpidly as possible on the following day. 

At a quarter past sis o'clock A.M. we left our encamp- 
ment, every body being perfectly sober. Soon afterward 
we emerged from the woods into a prairie, and passed 
sevei-al villages, the people of which seemed to have heard 
wonderful stories of my wealth. They came out, and 
followed me with supplies of goats and plantain, and 
begged Nehiengain and his people to remain with tlie 
Oguizi. In tlie villages they went so far as to promise 
several slaves to Nehiengain if he would do this. Hun- 
dreds of these villagers, while following ua, gazed at me, 
but if I looked at them they fled in alarm. Finally, see- * 
ing that it was useless to follow, they went back, shout- 
ing to Nehiengain and to Mayolo that it was their fault 
if I did not stop. My porters joined them in their grum- 
bling, for the fat goats tempted them. 

About midday we halted in a beautiful wooded hol- 
low, through which ran a little rivulet of clear water, 
and by its side we seated ourselves for breakfast. I was 
really famished. After spending an hour in eating and 
resting, we started again. When we came out of the 
wood we saw paths leading in different directions, one 
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goiug directly east to 8ev.eral Apono villages. Nchien- 
gain was opposed to our passage through them, and there- 
fore we struck a path leading in a more southerly direc- 
tion, or S. S.E. by compass. For three hours we journeyed 
over an undulating prairie dotted with clumps of woods, 
and then crossed a prairie called Matimbi^ irimba (the 
prairie of stones), the soil of which was covered with lit- 
tle stones containing a good deal of iron. The men suf- 
fered greatly as they stepped upon them. 




CHAPTEB X TY, 

Hobs of was. — tubocgh a bubkiso tbaibie,— 
misest pekil. — xabkow escafe fboh a 
death. — a loxeli nignt-watch. 

War began to loom up as we reached the eoatheast 
end of tlie Matimbiti iriiuba. W^e came to a village 
called Dilolo, the path we were following leading direct- . 
ly to it, and as we approached wo found that the plat 
had been barricaded, and that it was guarded outside byj 
all its fighting men. On the patli charms had 1 
placed, to frighten away the Aponoe. Tlie men werefl 
armed with spears, bows and arrowe, and sabres. Whenl 
we came near earehot, having left the path with the in- 1 
tention of passing by the side of the village, they vented! 
bitter curses against Nchiengain for bringing the Ogaldl 
into their country — " the Ognizi who comes with the «»•■ 
va (plague) into villages," they shouted. " Do not com»] 
near lis ; do not try to enter our village, for ther 
be war !" The war-driiraa were beaten, and the men ad-l 
vanced and retired before us, spear in hand, as if tofl 
drive ns away, for they thought we had come too near.F 
We marched forward, nevertheless. So long as the Apo^ 
no porters did not show the white featlier, I felt safej* 
they also had tlicir spears and their hows, and my men 
held their guns in readiness. Suddenly fires appeared 
in different parts of the prairie. The people of Dilolo 
had set fire to the grass, hoping that we might perish in J 
fiames. The fire spread with fearful rapidity, bnlT 



we soon came to a place where our path made a turn bj 
the village, and we i-eached tlie rear o£ the place. At 
that moment we obsen'ed a body of villagers moving in 
our direction, evidently intending to stop our progress. 
Presently two poisoned arrows were shot at us. I thought 
we were going to have a fight, but ordered my men to 
keep cool, and not to fire. Nchiengain walked all along 
the line to cheer up his men, and shouted that " Nchien- 
gain's people were not afraid of war," but at the same 
time he begged me not to fire a gun unless some of our 
people were hit with the arrows. 

We continued our march, keeping close together, so 
that we might help each other in case of need. My men 
were outside the path, between Nchiengain and the Di- 
lolo people, with their gims ready to firo when I gave 
the word. The villagers, mistaking our forbearance for 
fear, became bolder, and the affair was coming to a cri- 
sis. A warrior, uttering a fierce cry of battle, came to- 
ward us, and, with his bow bent, stood a few yards in 
front of Rapelina, threatening to take liis life. I could 
see the poison on the barbed arrow. My eyes were fixed 
upon the fellow, and I felt very miich like sending a 
bullet through his head. Plucky Eapehna faced his en- 
emy boldly, and, looking him fiercely in the face, uttered 
the war cry of the Comrai, and, lowering the muzzle of 
his gun, advanced two steps, and shouted in the Apono 
language that if the Dilolo did not put down his bow he 
would bo a dead man before he could utter another word. 
By this time all my Commi men had come up, with the 
muzzle of tlioir guns pointing toward the Dilolo, await- 
ing my order to fire. The bow fell from the waiTJor'frJ 
hand, and he retreated. 
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Nchiengain behaved splendidly. He began to cnree 
the Dilolo people, and said to them," You will hear of 
me one of these days ;" and my AponoB threw down their 
loads and got ready to fight. 

" Let us imrry," I said lo the men ; " don't yon see the \ 
conntry is getting into a blaze of fire % "We most get out i 
of it." 

I fired a gim after we had passed the village, and the 
inhabitants were terrified at tlie noise. Nchiengain was ' 
furious, and again shouted to the enemy, " You will s 
that I am not a boy, and that my name is Nchiengain 1" 

Tlie discomfited warriors of Dilolo gradually left us, 
probably thinking that the fire, so rapidly spreading, 
wonld do the work they could not perform ; and, indeed, 
while we had escaped a confiict through onr good com- 
mon sense, we were now exposed to a far greater danger. 
The fire was gaining fearfully. The whole country 
seemed to be in a blaze. Happily, the wind blew from 
the direction in wtiich we were going ; still the flamea 
were fast encircling us, and there was but one break in 
the circuit it was making. I shouted, " Ilurr^', hoys! 
hurry I for if we do not get there in tiilie,we shall have 
to go back, and then we must fight, for we will have to 
get into the village of Dilolo." So we pressed forward 
with the utmost speed, and iinally our road lay between 
two walls of fire, but the prairie was clear of flames 
ahead. Although the walla of tire were far apart, they 
were gaining upon us. " Hurry on, bo3'B !" I exclaimed ; 
"hurry on !" We walked faster and faster, for the smoke 
was beginning to reach us. Tlie fii-e I'oared as it went 
through the grass, ami left nothing but the blackened 
ground behind it. AVc began to feel the heat. The 
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clear space was getting narrower and narrower. I 
turned to look behind, and saw the people of Dilolo 
watching us. Tliiuga were looking badly. Were ws 
going to be burned to deatli ? Again looking back to- 
ward Dilolo, I saw that the fires had united, and that the 
whole country lying between ourselves and Dilolo wae a 
sheet of flame. 

Onwai-d we sped, Ncliiengaiii exhorting his men to 
hurry. We breathed the hot air, but happily there waa 
still an open space ahead. We came near it, and felt 
relieved. At last we reached it, and a wild shout from 
Nchicngain, the Aponos, and my Commi rent the air. 
We were saved, but nearly exhausted. 

I said to my Commi men, " Are we not men ? There 
is no coming back after this ! Boys, onward to the Kiv- 
er Nile I" They all shouted in reply, " We must go for- 
ward ; we are going to the wliite man's country." 

Between four and five o'clock we came to another 
wood, in the midat of which was a cool spring of water. 
We encamped there for the night, and not far in the dis- 
tance on the prairie we could see the smoke coming out 
of a cluster of Apono villages. They dreaded our ap- 
proach. In tlie silence of the twilight, the wind from 
tiie mountains brought to us the cries of the people. 
We could hear the shrieks and the weeping of the wom- 
en, and the beating of the war-drums. Afterward the 
people came within speaking distance, and shouted to us, 
" Oh, Nchiengain, why have you brought this curse upon 
us ? We do not want the Oguizi in our country, who 
brings tlie plague withjiim. We do not want to see the 
Ibamba. The Ishogo are all dead ; the Ashango have 
all left ; there is nothing but trees in the forest. Go 
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back 1 go back !" They yelled and shouted till about 
ten o'clock, and tlien aU became silent, and soon after- 
ward my people were asleep by the fires wliich they had 
lighted. They all suffered from sore feet. Igala, Mou- 
itchi, and Rapelina were to keep watch witli me, while 
my other Commi men were resting ; but they, too, after 
a while, went to sleep. Even our poor dogs were tired, 
and were also sound asleep. 

I stood all alone, watcluiig over tlie whole camp, bo 
anxious that I could not Bleep. Things did look dark 
indeed. A most terrible dread of me had taken posses- 
Bion of the people. Something had to be done to allay 
their fears, or my journey would come to an end. 

How quiet every thing was 1 The rippling of the wa- 
ter coming from the bttle brook sounded strangely in the 
midst of the silent niglit. I looked at the Btrange scene 
around rae. Each of my men had his gim upon his arm, 
but I thought of how useless tlie weapons would be in the 
hands of men so weary, and Bimk in deep sleep. If, tliat 
night, any one of you could have been there, you would 
have seen Paul Dn Cliaillu leave the camp and the woods, 
and then have seen him all alone upon the prairie, stand- 
ing like a statue, no one by him, his gun in one hand.his 
revolvers hung by hia side. The stars shone beautifully 
above his head, as if to cheer him in his loneliness, for 
lonely and sad enough he felt. Then, with an anxious 
feeling, he looked through liis spy-glasa in the direction 
of the Apono villages to see if any thing was going on 
there. No. All there, too, was silent as death. 

At three o'clock in the morning I awakened Igala and 

some of my Commi boys, and told them to keep watcli 

, while I tiicd tu get a little sleep. 
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i DEPUTATION FROM THE VILLAGE. — A PLAIN TALK WITH 

THEM. — A BKACTD-DL AND PE08PEEOUS TOWN. CBEBB- 

FOL CHAEACTEtt OF TBE PEOPLE. — ^MOKE OBSEKVATIOHH. 

Befobb daylight I arose, and again went out upon tiie 
prairie, but saw no ooe there fi'om the Apono tillages, 
and heard no war-dnimmiug. After a while a deputa- 
tion of three men came fi'om tlie village to Ncliiengaiii, 
and said, " Why have jou brought this Oguizi to ua ? He 
will give us the eviva." 

" No," said Nchiengain ; " months ago the oviva was in 
the country. I myself got it ; people died of it, and oth- 
ers got over it. The eviva has worked where it pleased, 
and gone where it pleased, and that when the Spirit had 
never made his appearance. He has nothing to do with 
the eviva. Go and tell yonr people that Nchiengain said 
80, and that the Spirit has only been a few days in onr 
country." The men went off without seeing me, for 
Nchiengain was afraid they might be frightened. 

Toward ten o'clock Nchiengain and Mayolo wt 
for, and, a short time after they had gone, some of Ncl 
engain'a people came for me, saying that the Apouos 
wanted to see me, and that Nchiengain was talking to 
them ; so, followed by all my Commi men, armed to the 
teeth, I started. We left tlie wood and entered the 
beautiful prairie, and eoon I saw Neliiengain standing 
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up, and by liim, seated in rows npon tlie ground i 
semicircle, were several hundreds of Aponoa. As I ap- 
proached they began to rao\'e backward, each row trying 
to hide behind the other. Then Nchiengain said, "Do 
not be afraid," and they stopped. 

Nchiengain said to me, in a lond voice, so tliat every 
ono conld hear, "The Aponoa sent fur me this morning 
to ask me to tell yon to come out of tliat wood. They 
want to see you, the great Spirit Tlieu they want you 
to go on the top of that hill" (pointing to it), " and stay 
there three days, so that the people may come and look 
at you, and bring you food." 

"No," said I, in a loud voice, " no, I sliall not go on 
tlie top of that hill. I am angry with tiie Apono people, 
for they curse me by saying tiiat I bring the eviva with 
me. Ilae not tlie cviva been here long ? Did not the 
people die of it long before they ever heard of mo f 

"Rovanol liovano!" ("That is sol") shouted the Apo- 1 



"AponoB," I resumed, "do not be fi-ightened; I will 
make you hear a noise you never heard befoi-e," and I 
ordered my men to discharge their gims. The Apono 
chiefs stood by me, and I said to them, " Do not be 
afraid." Nevertheless, a good many of the people fled. 
The chiefs did not move. Then, putting beads around j 
their neclcs, I said to them, " Go away in peace ; the Bpir-'J 
it loves the Aponos." The people departed, and I wenta 
back into the wood, for the heat was intense on thai 
prairie. 

In the afternoon the Aponos became emboldened, and! 
hundreds of them came to get a look at me, taking cara 1 
not to eome too near. Presents of goatB, fowjs, ground- 
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nuts, sugar-cane, and plantains were sent to me. After- 
ward a deputation came to ask me to leave the wood, 
and to come to a wood nearer their Tillages, which I did. 
Then the different chiefs of the adjacent Apono villages 
begged me to become their guest, and to remain in their 
vilJages, 

After conaultation with Nchiengain, it was arranged 
that we were to go to a village called Mokaba, and ac- 
'cordingly wo left our encampment, and were received in 
the midst of the most intense excitement by the villagere, 
who exclaimed, "The Spirit is coming!" How fright- 
ened they seemed to be 1 

The chief came and walked around me, fanning me 
with a fan made of the ear of an elephant, and saying, 
"Oguizi, do not be angry with me; Ogiiizi, do not be 
angry with me. Ognizi,! never saw thee before; I ara 
afraid of thee. I will give thee food; I will give thee 
all I have !" 

Tiiat night the village of Mokaba was as silent as the 
grave. The next morning immense crowds of Aponos 
came to see me. The noise was perfectly deafening. 
The people hid themselves behind the trees, in the tall 
grass around the villages, and behind the huts, or wher- 
ever they could see me without being seen by me. If 
perchance I cast my eyes upon one of them, he ran away 
as fast as his legs could carry him. 

I spent the evening in making a great number of as- 
tronomical observations. Tlie Aponos, when they saw 
ine do this, were seized with feai-, and the next morning 
they came to aak ine to go back into the wood, promis- 
ing that tliey would bring food to me. I refused, saying, 
" I was in the wood, and you told me to come to Mokaba ; 
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and now that I am here, you ask me to go back into tlie 
wood. I will not go. Do not be afraid ; I am not an 
evil spirit, I love to look at iLe stare and at the moon." 

The chief of Mokaba, named Kombila, eeemed to be a 
nice fellow, of medium height, black as jet, with several 
huge Bears of eabro wumids on hi& hack and arms, show- 
ing that he waa a great fighter. I liked iiim very mnclL 

The village of Mokaha was beautiful. It was situated 
on ahillintheprairie,iustat the foot of the woody raoun- 
taina which form a part of the immense equatorial range. 
From the mountains came a stream of clear water, which 
ran at the foot of the hill upon which Mokaba was bmlt. 
The mountains in the background seemed to be very high, 
and the comitry was picturesque. The village was not 
large, but its houses were nice, and each family possessed a I 
square yard, around wliich the dwellings were built. The T 
whole place was adorned with three squares, in the midst 
of which grew many gigantic palm-treea. Back of the vil- 
lage there were also great numbers of palm-trees, which 
were planted by the parents of the present inhabitants. 
Goats and chickens were abundant. The plantain, how- 
ever, is the food of the country, and the hills surrounding 
Mokaha were covered with plantain graves. Ilandsonie 
lime-treea, covered with little yellow blossoms, were also 
to be seen every where. 

Tlie grass of the prairie waa yellow and tall, and re- 
minded mo of the wheat-fields at home when ready for - 
tlie scythe. Each of the palm-trees around the village, 
grown from eeeda planted by the people, had its owner. I 
The palm is a precious tree, for each man di-aws from iti 
his palm wine, and makes oil from the mits. which, when I 
they are ripe, are of a beautiful rich dark yellow color. 
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There was an atmosphere of comfort about Mokaba, 
and the whole country adjacent to it, which did my heart 
good. The Mokabana ai-e a jolly people when they do 
not fight with their neighbors. They are fond of danc- 
ing, and the ocuya is one of the principal amuaementB, 
This is a queer pastime, and I will try to describe it 
you. 

One day, while I was quietly seated with Kombila,! 
lieard at the end of the village a great noise, caused by 
loud singing, and immediately afterward saw a crowd of 
people walking backwai-d, beating their hands and sing- 
ing, with their bodies bent almost double, and all shout- 
ing, dancing, and singing at the same time. Then I saw 
a tall figure suddenly emerge from behind a house and 
come into the street, and Kombila exclaimed, " The ocu- 
ya ! the ocuya !" 

The tall figure seemed to be about twelve feet in height. 
It wore a long dress made of grass-cloth, and reaching 
nearly to the ground. The creature's face was covered 
with a white mask painted with oehre. The lips of the 
mask appeared to be open, showing that the two upper 
and middle incisor teeth were wantiug. The funniest 
part of tlie costume was that the mask had a head-dress, 
looking for all tlie world like a lady's bomiet, made of a 
monkey's skin, with the tail hanging on the back, while 
the part of the bonnet around the face was sui-roundcd 
with feathers. The figure was a man on stilts. 

But troubles and cares again c^me to destroy the 
joyment I had in their lively village. Mayolo fell 
onee more, and grew worse so rapidly that his people 
termined to take him back to his village. A litter 
made on which to carry him. But his own people i 
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he bad become jealoue, and did not want any of them 
get mj iine things ; he wanted them all fur iiiniself . 

The party left early in tlie morning. In the afternoon 
news came that the chief of the village of Dilolo Lad 
died that day. Fortunately, tlie people of Mokaba did 
not like him, and they ehonted with joy when tliey heard 
the news. He wanted war when he tried to prevent the 
Oguizi and hia people from passing, and if war had come 
at that time he would have been killed. They all shout- 
ed, " He had aniemba, and aniemba has killed him I 
He will give us no more trouble; he will prevent no 
more people from coming to us ! lie will not stop then 
people who come to sell ua salt I" I 

Two daj's after the departure of Mayolo, some of the 
Otandos, with some of the Mouendi people, came back 
to Mokaba. They came for Nohiengain. He was want- 
ed. I never learned the reason. No doubt his people 
were afraid to leave him longer with me. Mayolo's life 
was now despaired of, and the Otando people told me 
slyly that they had rapoga-ogauga, and that the oganga 
had said that the Nchiengain people had put things in 
the palm wine Mayolo drank in order to kill him. 

Nchicngain came to me with a fi'ightened air to tell 
me he had to go. He seemed to be afraid of me. I be- 
lieve he thought I was going to kill him, as I had killed 
Rcmandji, Olenda, and Mayolo, and that now his turn 
had come. I said to him, "We ai'e great friends. Make 
a good speech to tlie Apono for me, and I will give yoftj 
such nice presents I" He promised to do it. 

So all tlie Mokaba people were called. Neh; 
came out, and made a great speech. He said, " Kom! 
and Mokaba people, let the people who are to go wi1 
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the Spirit come before me." They came and seated 
themselves on the gromid, and I then gave to each a pres- 
ent, or his pay in goods, beads, trinkets. Then Nchien- 
gain said, " Kombila, the Oguizi was brought to me by 
Mayolo, and before he reached Mayolo's village he pass- 
ed through many countries of the black man. Now I 
leave him in your hands; pass him to the Ishogos, 
Then, when you leave him with the Ishogos, tell them 
they must take him to the Ashongos. After you leave 
him with the Ishogos your hands will be cleared, for you 
Will have passed him over your tribe and clans. I am 
going ; I leave him in your hands 1" They all shouted, 
'^ We will take the Oguizi to the Ishogos ! we wiU start 
the day the Oguizi wishes to start ! Wp are men ! the 
Mokaba people are men !" 

Then Nchiengain added, " Wherever he goes, let the 
people give him plenty of goats, fowls, plantains, and 
game !" There was a great shout of " Ko vana !" — " That 
is so ! that is so !" " Do not be afraid of him," shouted 
Nchiengain ; " see how well he has treated us ! At first 
we were afraid of him ; after a while our fears ceased. 
He wiU treat you just the same. He paid us when we 
left the village, and when we leave he gives us a parting 
present. Take him away to-morrow. Start for the coun- 
try of the Ishogos. Hurry, for he does not want to tarry." 

Then, in the presence of the people, he returned to me 
tlie brass kettle I had lent him for cooking his food, 
and the plate I had given him, and said to me, " Oguizi, 
good-by ! I have not iwpouguiza (slighted) you ; I go 
because I must go." As he disappeared behind the 
palm-trees he shouted again, " Oguizi, I have not nvpovr 
guiza you!" I answered, "No, Nchiengain, I am not 
angry with you ; I am only sorry we part." 
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GEEAT EXCITEMENT IN THE ITLLAGE. A DESERTED TOWH,.] 

THE INHABITAN'rs FEIGOTENED AWAY, — AFRi 

THE EVIL ETE. THE AUTIIOK TAEEN FOK AN ABTBOLOJ 

OEK.— LOBT AMONG THE PLANTATIONS. 

On tlie morning of the lOtli of June tliere was great 
excitement in the village of Mokaba. The A]H>no, head- 
ed by Kombila, were ready to take me to the Ishogo < 
country. All the portera wore the red caps I had given I 
them, and had put on their necklaees of beads. At al 
quarter past ten o'clock, just as we started, I ordered 
guns to be fired, to the immense delight of the Mokaba 
people. Kombila gave the word for departure, and one 
by one we took the [Jatli leading to tlie hills which lay di- 
rectly east of the village, and soon afterward we wore in 
the woods, passing plantation after plantation that had 
been abandoned, for they never planted twice in the J 
same place. "We finally arrived at a [)laiitation calledj 
Njaii, where thousands of plantain-trees were in bearing,! 
and where sugar-cane patches were abundant. Fields o 
pea-nuts were also all aroimd us soon aftei-ward. W' 
rested to take a meal, and, as Njavi was situated on tlK 
plateau, I had a good view of the country. 

When we resumed our march eastward the Apom 
were in great glee, for they had become accustomed ft 
me. Kombila was filled with pride at the idea that 1: 
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■was going to take the Spirit to the Ishogo country. The I 
men were talking loudly, and I saw that there was no ] 
chance for killing game. The country was splendid. 
Tlie hills bad been getting higher and higher till i 
had reached Njavi, but since leaving tliat point we had 
been going down the slope. We croBsed a dry Btreatn 
with a slaty bottom, and soon afterwai-d came to a stream 
called Dougoundo, the Apono porters walking as fast a 
they could. Toward four o'clock we reached the large 
Ishogo Tillage of Igoumbic, but found it deserted. The 
few men who saw us ran into their houses and shut their 
dooi'8 — for they had doors in Igoiunbic. The people re- 
minded me of frightened chickens hiding then* heads in 
dark comers. A few men had been so alarmed that they 
had lost t!ie power of walking, and as 1 passed did not ut- 
ter a single word nor move a step. We walked through 
the whole length of the street, then got into tlie woods, 
and stopped. Kombila said to me, " Let me, Spii-it, go 
to the village ;" and he went witli a few of liis men. 
Soon afterward an Ishogo man came with Kombila, and ] 
asked me to remain in his village. " The Mokaba leople 
are our friends," lie said; "they marry our danghtera;, 
how can we let them pass without giving them food)" \ 
'Rebouka being lame (one of my heavy brass kettles hav- 
ing fallen on one of his feet), I consented. ^ 

Now I found that I could no more know who was th* 
chief of a village. Kombila, I began to suspect, was not 
the chief of Mokaba. The chiefs had a superstition than 
if I knew who they were I would kill them. 

In the Ishogo village I was among a new people, and(j 
indeed, their appearance was strange to nie. Little I 
little they came back to the village, for the Mokaba pe< 
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pie were great friends of theirs, and they told the Islio- 
go6 not to be afraid. MaBj of the villagers, as they bad 
to pass by me, would put their bauds over their eyes bo 
afi not to see lae. They were afi'aid. 

I took a walk through the long street of that straugo 
Ishogo village, aud counted one hundred and ninety- 
one houses. The houses were much larger than those 
of many other tribes, and were frora twenty to twenty- 
two feet in length, and from nine to twelve feet in width. 
Each Jiad a door in the middle from two to two and a 
half feet in width, aud about three and a half feet high. 
The height of the lower walls was fonr and a half feet, 
and the distance to the top of the roof eight or nine feet. 
The doore of tlie houses were very tasteful. Each own. 
er seemed to vie with hie neighbor in the choice of the 
prettiest patterns. Every door was carved and painted 
in different colors. On the opposite page is a represen- 
tation of some of the patterns, so you may judge for 
yourself of the taste of the Ishogoe. 

As I walked through the village, I thought what a great 
Spirit I must have seemed to the savage people of the in- 
terior of Africa. When I passed the houses of Igoimi- 
bi^, some of the people, thinking I was not lookiug at 
them nor at their dwellings, partially opened their dooi-s 
to get a peep at me ; but if I Iiappened to glance at them 
tliey immediately retired, evidently believing that I had 
an " evil eye." 

I remained a day in the village of Igoumhii^ to make 
friends, so that the news might spread among the Isho- 
gos that I was not an evil spirit; hut most of them were 
80 shy that when they had to pass tlie door of ray hut 
they put theii: hands up to the side of their face so tliat 
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they might not see me. Yet, in spite of their shj-ness,! 
made friends with many, and gave thein beads. 

One night the village was filled with fear. The peo- 
ple could not underetand my doings. They were unable 
to discover what I meant by looking at the atars and at 
the moon with such queer-looking things as the instrn- 
ments I held in my hand, and with dielics of quickBilver 
before me in which the moon and the stars were reflect- 
ed. Tlie anei^oids, barometers, thermometers, boiling ba- 
rometers, watches, and policemen's lanterns puzzled them 
extremely. They conid not see why I should sjiend the 
greater part of the night with all tliose things around 

I could not afford to lose much time in this village, 
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I liad been so mncli detained before by the plague t 
otlicr impedimenta, wliieli Jmve already been deaeribi 
that it became noceBsarj' for me to go. I bad etill to p 
tlirough the territory of tribe after tribe ; the Congo Riw 
er waH far to the eastward of us ; tlie sources of the Nili 
were far away. So I said to Kombila, " Let us hnrrj 
Take me to the fartliest Isbogo village that yoii i 
There we will remain a little while, and then I Bhal 
know all about the Ishogos." 

We left Igoumbi(5, and once more plunged into ( 
great forest Ab I lost sight of the village, I heard t 
inhabitants crying loudly, "The Spirit has gone I 
Spirit has gone 1" 

Suddenly, toward midday, the Apono porters stoppt 
I saw that a palaver waa about to take place. I ordere 
my Comnii men to be in readineea in case of any trot 
ble. Kombila said, " Spirit, the people of Igoumbid w 
ed to have you among them. We said nhihi (no). 
loads yon iiave are heavy, and my people do not want % 
go farther unless you give them more beads, for tliei 
backs are 8ore." 

I answered, " I have a heart to feel, and eyes t 
I intend to give to eacli of you a present before we p 
Go ahead." The four elders or leadere of the pai 
shouted, " It 19 so ! it is so I" So we continued i 
march, and passed several villages, but the people wei 
dumb with astonishment and fear. 

In the country through which we were traveling, pati 
led from -('illage to village, and when we came to a s 
tlement we had to go through the whole length of U 
Some of the villages in wMch the people had heard i 
my approach were perfectly deserted. In others the io] 
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habitants had hidden themselves in their huts, and we 
saw none of them. 

Once we lost our way, having taken the wrong path, 
and, being bewildered among the plantations of the na- 
tives, we had a hard time. Finally we came to a stream 
which the men recognized, and ascended it ; but the day 
was then far advanced, and we concluded to build our 
camp. We all felt very tired, the men having sore feet 
on account of little ferruginous pebbles which covered 
the ground. After our fires had been lighted, and the 
men had smoked their pipes, and put the soles of their 
feet as near the fire as they could without burning them, 
we began to have a nice talk, and I asked the Aponos 
many questions. 




CHAPTER XXIL 



FtRST eiOHT OP A TILUOE OF THE DWABFB. — A ETBANQE 

AND INTERESTINO BFECTAOLE. AN ABANDONED TOWM.- 

A KEVERIB BESIDE A STREAM, — THK LEAF, THE BUTTER- 
FLY, AND THE BIRD. THE BLESSINQ OF WATER. 

Early the oext morning we etarted again on our joa> 1 
ney tlirougb the great forest, passing many hills and seir- \ 
eral rivulets with queer uames. Suddenly we came upon 
twelve strange little houeefl scattered at random, and I 
stopped and asked Kombila for what use those eheltera 
were bnilt. He answered, " Spirit, those are the hooaea 
of a Bniall people called Obongos." 

" What 1" said I, thinking that I had not understood 
him. 

" Yes," repeated Kombila, " the people who live in such 
a shelter can talk, and they build Hres." 

"Kombila,"! replied, "why do you tell me a story t 
How can people live in such little places? These little 
honses have been built for idols. Look," said I, " at 
those little doors. Even a child must crawl on the 
ground to get into them," 

" No," said Kombila, " the Dwarfs have built them." 

" How can that be ?" I asked ; " for where are the 
Dwarfs now? There are no plan tain -trees around; 
there are no fires, no cooking-pots, no water-jugs.'' 

" Oh," said Kombila, " those Obongos are strange peo- 
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pie. They never stay long in the same place. They cook 
on charcoal. They drink with their hands, or with large 
leaves." 

" Then," I answered, " do you mean to eay that we are 
in tlie country of the Dwarfs?" 

" Yes," said Kombila, " we are in the country of the 
Dwarfs. Thoy are scattered in the forest. Their little 
villages, like the one you see before you, are far apart. 
They are as wild as the antelope, and roam in the forest 
from place to place. They are like the beasts of the 
fields. They feed on the serpents, rats and mice, and 
on the berries and nuts of the forest," 

" That can not be," I said. 

" Yes, Oguizi, this is so," replied the porters. " Look 
for yourself;" and they pointed to the huts. 

" Is it possible," I asked myself, " that there are people 
so small that they can live in sach small buildings aB 
those before me ?" 

How strange the houses of the Dwarfs seemed ! The ' 
length of each house was about that of a man, and the 
height was just enough to keep the head of a man from 
touching the roof when he was seated. The materials 
used in building were the branches of trees bent in the 
form of a bow, the ends put into the ground, and the 
middle branches being the highest. The shape of each 
house was very much like that of an orange cat in two. 
The frame-work was covered witli large leaves, and there 
were little doors which did not seem to be more than 
eighteen inches high, and about twelve or fifteen inches 
broad. Even the Dwarfs must have lain almost flat on the 
ground in order to pass tlirough. When I say door I mean J 
simply an opening, a hole to go through. It was only a 
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tiiiy doorway. Bat I managed to get inBide one of U« 
strange little lioiiees, and I found tbere two bods, wlii 
were as curious ae every thing else about the preiniees. 
Three or four sticks on each side of the hut were the 
beds. Each bed wae about eight inches, or, at the moat, 
ten inches in width. One was for tlie wife and the oth- 
er for the husband. A little piece of wood on each bed 
made the pillows. It was almost pitch dark inside, the 
only light coming from the opening or door. Between. 
the two beds were the remains of a fire, judging by 
ashes and the pieces of burnt wood. 

These hnts did really look like the habitations of men 
— the homes of a race of Dwarfs. But had Kombila told 
me a falsehood? Were not tlieso huts built for the 
tichs and idols! It was true the great historian Herod* 
otns had described a nation of Dwarfe as living on thQii 
headwatereof theNile; Homer had spoken of the cranes 
and of the land of the Pigmies ; and Strabo thought that 
certain little men of Ethiopia were the original Dwarfs, 
wliile Pomponins Mela placed tliem far soutli, and, lilraj 
Homer, spoke of tlicir fighting with cranes; but thi 
nobody had believed these stories. Contd it be possi 
that I had discovered these people, spoken of tlioueands 
years before, just as I had come face to face with the 
rilla, which Hanno had described many centuries before 

How excited I became as I thought tltis strange matr 
ter over and over I Finally, however, my mind became 
settled, and I said to myself, " No, these mean shelters 
conld never have been built by man, for the nshiego- 
mbouvi5 builds as good a house. Kombila tells me a 
story. These lionses are built for a certain pui-pose, and 
ho does not want to tell me tlio reason." 
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So we left the so-ealled abandoned village of the 
Dwarfs, and onward we ti'aveled toward tUo east, and 
soon came to a river called Ogoulou, on the bank of 
wliich was aitnated an Ishogo village of the name of 
Yengu^. 

We entered, bnt tlie villagers received us in profound 
silence. Koiobila all the time said to them, " Do not be 
afraid. We have come here as friends." At last we 
reached the ouandja, and there I seated myself, I could 
not find out who the chief was, but the people evidently 
knew the Mokaba tribe. The old men, after a while, 
gave me a bouse for myself and my Commi, while my 
Aponos went to lodge with their friends. I heard that 
the chief had fled. 

Nothing important took place that day. In the even- 
ing, while in my hnt, in the midst of a profound silence, 
I heard a voice exclaiming " Beware ! We have an ogui- 
zi among us I Beware 1 There is no monda (fetich) to 
prevent us from seeing him during the day, but let no 
one try to see hira in his house at night, for wiioever does 
so is sure to die." So no one dared to come. After 
hearing this speech, in order to give the savages an idea 
of my great power, I fired a gim. Its report filled 
people with awe. 

After resting in Tengu»3 we made preparations to cross 
the beautiful Ogoulou River, and when I stood upon its 
bank I said, " Ogoulou — such is thy Isliogo name ; but, 
as I am the firat white man who sees thy waters, I call 
thee Eckmiihl, in remembrance of a dear friend !" 

We crossed the river in canoes, and then continued our 
way, and after about six miles' journeying came to an 
Ishogo village called Mokenga, It was the last Ishogo 
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village to which the Apono were to take me. They had 
fulfilled their mission, and had led me toward the east 
as far as they could go. 

Mokenga was a beautiful village, with a wide and 
clean street ; but as we walked through it we saw that 
the doors of the houses were all shut, and there was not 
one Ishogo to be seen. Nevertheless, we marched through 
the village until we came to the ouandja. A few men 
were then seen peeping at us from afar with frightened 
looks. Kombila called to them, saying, " How is it that 
when strangers come to your dllage you do not hasten 
to salute them?" Then they recognized some of my 
porters, and shouted back, " You are right ! you are 
right !" Some of the elders came to us, and saluted us 
in the Ishogo fashion — that is, by clapping the hands to- 
gether, and then stretching them out again, showing the 
palms. 

Kombila made a speech, and other Aponos also spoke. 
Kombila cried out, in his stentorian voice, " If you are 
not pleased, tell us, and we will take the Spirit to anoth- 
er village where the people will be glad to welcome us." 
Then the elders of the village withdrew together, and 
presently came back, saying, " We are pleased, and glad- 
ly welcome the Oguizi ;" and then huts wei*e given to us. 

The Ishogos have really good large huts, many of 
which were adorned with roomy piazzas. The forest 
round the village of Mokenga was filled with leopards, 
so that the people could not sleep outside their huts in 
very warm weather, and every goat was carefully guard- 
ed in order not to become the prey of those beasts. In 
the centre of the village were two goat-houses, built so 
strongly that the leopards could not get in, and every 
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evening tlie goatB were ehut np. The Isliogos not oaly 
have goats, but ako a small species of poultry, and altiiost 
every house has a parrot of the gray variety with red tail. 
Bee-hivea were also plentiful. 

Not far from the goat-house were found two large 
trees that were planted when the village was built, and 
upon them were thousands of birds' nests, with myriads 
of birds, which made a fearful noise. These birds lived 
all the year round in Mokenga. I have given you a de- 
scription of their colony in " Wild Life under the Eq^na- 
tor." 

One moniing, before the people were np, I took the 
road leading to the spring from which the villagere got 
their water, for I wanted to see it. The path led do^vn 
the hill, and soon a charming sight met my eye. The 
landscape was lovely. A rill of water, clear, cold, and 
pure, leaped from the lower part of a precipitous hill, 
and, with a fall of about nine feet, fell into a crystal ba- 
sin filled with beautiful pebbles. From tbe basin a riv- 
ulet crawled along a bed of small pebbles down to the 
lower level, winding tlirough a most beautiful forest. 
The scene was very beautiful. 

One day, when I had seated myself below the fall, the 
rays of the sun, peeping through an opening, happened 
to shine upon the water, and made it look like running 
crystal. Below the cascade, the bed of the little stream, 
filled with pebbles of quartz, sparkled as if the pebbles 
had been diamonds ; tliey might have been taken for 
gems while the sun was shining upon them. Water-lil- 
ies, white as snow, grew here and there, and moved to and 
fro, tossed by the water flowing toward the great river 
Kembo. The water looked like the water of life, and so 
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it was. I said to myself, "When God is good to niaii,he 
is good to all ; for all kinds of living creatures come to 
diis stream, and drink of the water which is life to them." 

The gentle ripple of the stream, as it gUded down, 
soonded like music, and made me think. I could not 
help it. My thoughts wandered &r over the mountains, 
and the lands I had crossed and discovered, and far be- 
yond the sea, to the land where the great Mississippi 
flows. I looked intently at the water. Now and then 
I could see a Uttle pebble rolling along; then it would 
stand still for a while, and again roll on, and every roll 
wore it away and rounded it. As it kept rolling down 
the stream day after day, year after year, it would 
become daily less and less in size. I said to myself, 
"What does keep still? Since the beginning of the 
world, nothing has stood still ; every thing goes on and 
on, and will continue to do so till the end." 

Just as I was beginning to think deeply on the sub- 
ject, a leaf fell from a tree into the water, and was car- 
ried away down the stream. Now it would strand on 
the shore, or on some little island which seemed to have 
been made for a resting-place, and then it would be car- 
ried away again by the swift current. I wondered what 
would be the journey of that little leaf. Would it be 
carried all the way to the sea ? Surely it could not tell, 
neither could I tell how long a time it would take to get 
to the sea, nor what would happen to it during the pas- 
sage. Our life, I thought, is very much like the journey 
of that little leaf : it knew not what was before it, nor 
do we know what will happen to us. 

Such is life. From the day we are bom we know not 
how we shall be carried on by the stream of life. We 
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may strand on the shore, or we may glide gently down 
the current ; but, like this little leaf, on our journey we 
must meet with whirlpools and rocky sliores, rapids and 
precipices, and many obatacles. Storms may overtake 
lis and strand us, but the end of the journey is snre to 
come, and then the great and the learned, the rich and 
the poor, the Christian and the heathen, the Moslem and 
the Jew, are sure to meet. 

I followed tlie little leaf till it disappeared from my 
sight forever. Another came and followed it, and an- 
other, and anotlier, and they all vanished after a while, 
never to come back to tho same spot. So it is with man, 
I thought. One di8a])peare from sight — Death has taken 
liim. Another comes and takes Lis plaee ; another and 
another follow each otlier, as these leaves did, and all go 
to the same goal— Death. 

I said to myself, "I liave drifted away like one of 
these leaves; sometimes tossed by the sea, sometimes by 
tlie wind, going to and fro, carried down the journey of 
life, meeting storms and breakers. I can not tell where 
I shall di-ift, for no man can t«ll what the future has in 
store for him. God alone knows whither tlie little leaf 
and I are drifting." 

As I continued my reverie, thinking of life and its 
mystorios, and of the future, a beautiful butterfly made 
its appearance. Its colors were briUiftut — red and white, 
bhie and gold. It went from lily to hly, caring ajipar- 
ently for nothing but the sweete of life. I could not help 
saying to myself, "How many are like this little butterfly ! 
but how little we know, for I am sure this butterfly has 
its troubles, and so have those who have made the wot! 
and itfl plGasurea the flowers upon which they live." 
K2 
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The butterfly had hardly disappeared from sight when 
a bird came — what a sweet little bird ! I see it still by 
that little stream of Mokenga, though years have passed 
away. Down the tree he came fluttering from branch to 
branch, looking at the water, calling for his mate, as if to 
say, " I have found water ; come and let us drink togeth- 
er ;" but the absent one did not come. Soon afterward 
the bird was on the shore, its little feet leaving prints 
upon the sand. It came to one spot and stopped, gave a 
warble of joy, then drank, and between each sip sang, as 
if to tell how happy he was, and to thank God for that 
beautiful water. After drinking, it spread its wings and 
bathed its little body in the spring of Mokenga, then 
flew away, hid in the thick leaves out of my sight, and 
for a while I heard it singing. 

" How grateful you seemed to be, little birdie, to that 
God who gave you this nice water to drink!" I said; 
"but, though you are happy just now, I know that you 
have your sorrows and troubles,* like every creature 
which God has made, from man down to the smallest in- 
sect." 

After the little bird had gone I went to the spot where 
it had drank. Nothing could be seen but its footprints, 
and even these would remain but a short time, and after 
a while no one would ever know where its feet had been. 
So it is with the footprints of man — who can tell where 
they come upon the highways ? 

Not far from where I stood the stream was deeper. 
The little pebbles looked so pretty, the water so clear, so 
pure, and so cool, that I could not withstand the tempta- 

♦ See chapter on **The Sorrows of Birds," in "Wild Life under the 
Equator. " 
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tion, and, like the little bird, I drank, and thought there 
was not a beverage that ever was so good, for God had 
made it for man and for his creatures. Many times, in 
these grand and beautiful regions of Equatorial Africa, 
I have exclaimed, on beholding the beautiful water which 
abounds every where, and after I had quenched my thirst, 
" There is nothing so good and so harmless as the water 
that God created !" 




CHAPTER yyiir 

SBOTXaQCE HEAI>-DB£66E8. — CUStOVB F.^SUIUKS IN T Kg T H . 

A VESKBABLE GKANTTE BOULDES. — INTEBIOR OF A 

UTT. — A WAELIKB RACE OF 6AVA0KS, — CITINO TnEU 
A» KLECTBIO atlOOE. 

IIow strange were tlioae Isliogce! They were iinliko 
all the otlier eavagee I met What a queer way to ar- 
fauge their hair! It requires from twentjf-fivo to thirty 
years for an Ishogo woman to be able to build upon hor 
liead one of their grotesque head-dresses. The accompa- 
l)}-ing pictures will show you how tliey look. Hut you 
will ask how they can arrange hair in such a manner. I 
vill tell you: A frame is made, and tlio hair is worked 
Upon it ; but if there is no frame, tlien they use graes* 
cloth, or any other stuffing, and givo the shajic they wish 
Ito the head-dresa. A well-known hair-dresser, who, by 
the way, is always a female, is a great person in an I&lingo 
village, and is kept pretty busy from morning till after- 
It takes niucli time to work up the long wool on 
e negroes' heads,but,wben one of these licads of luur, 
T chiffnom, is made, it lasts for a long time — «ornetinies 
or two or three months — without requiring repair. 1 
1 not tell you that after a few weeks tlie head get« 
illed with BiMximens of natural history. Tlic lAliogo 
se a queer comb: it is like a sliarp^intcd nce- 
]]e from one *' ' ' ^eeo inoJi^ in Iciigtli, and, wlien tlio 
9i< li applied with \\^»t. 
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A great quantity of palm oil is used in ( 
liair, and, as the nativeB never waeh tlieir heads, the odoiB 
ifi not pleasant. When a woman comes out with a newlj-« 
made chignon,, the little Ishogo girls exclaim, "WheeB 
shall I he old enough to wear one of these 1 How bean-B 
tiful they are !" 1 

Every morning, instead of taking a bath, the Ishogos 1 
rub themselves with oil, mixed witli a red dye made from 1 
the wood of a forest tree. m 

All the people have their two upper middle incisoa 
teeth taken out, witli the two middle lower ones, anA 
often the four upper iuelBors are all extracted. Theyw 
think they look handsome without front teeth. Thei™ 
bodies are all tattooed. Tlieir eyebrows are shaved alH 
intervals of a few days, and their eyelashes are alsol 
pulled out from time to time. m 

Many who can afford it wear round the neck a loosal 
ring of iron of the size of a finger, and if tliey are riclfl 
they wear on their ankles and wrists three or four looad 
iron or copper rings, with which tliey make music whrafl 
they dance. Not an Ishogo woman has her ears pierceoH 
for ear-rings. This is extraordinary, for all savages &eei:» 
fond of ear-rings. I 

The days passed pleasantly while I was in the villagM 
of Mokenga. I loved the villagers, and, besides, tha^ 
country was beautiful. The mountains were lovely ; the 
streams of clear water wei-e abundant ; around the vil- 
lage were immense groves of plan tain -trees, in the midst _ 
of which, giant-like, rose gracefully a great number d 
palm-trees ; the lime-trees were covered with ripe yellofll 
times ; wild Cayenne pepper grew every where ; and b 
of all stood the great tall trees of the forest, with t1 
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dark folisgo, and with creepers hanging down from their ] 
branchee, while underneath tlie trees was the tliick jun- 
gle, into which man could hardly penetrate. All wos ro- | 
iiiantie and wonderful. 

Not far from tho village stood a very lai^ solitary ] 
Iwnlder of granite. IIow did it come there ? The jwo- i 
pie looked at the huge etone with veneration. They said ' 
a spirit brought it there long, long ago. This boulder ' 
stood by tlie path leading to the spring which supplied 
the villagers with drinking water, and the women of the 
village were constantly going with tlieir calabashes to get 
the cool water. When I ascended the hill in returning . 
from my walks, I was fond of stopping to rest upon this I 
boulder, and it was a perpetual wonder to me. 

But one day there was a great excitement in Moken- 
ga. The people would go toward the boulder, and then 
come back with a frightened aspect, and look toward 
my hut apparently in great fear. Indeed, they were so I 
alarmed that they fled from me when I looked at them. ' 
The Oguizi, they said, had got up from his eliimber dur- 
ing the night, and had gone to the boulder, and taken it 
upon bis shoulders and moved it away ; for all said it 
was not in tlie same place tliat it had formerly occupied. 
"IIow strong is the Oguizi!" they said; "ho can move 
mountains !" During the day they came, covered with | 
the chalk of the alumbj, and danced around my hat I 
while I was in the forest, shouting, " Great Oguizi, do i 
not be angry with us !" 

Tho hut which the Mokenga people gave me was <j 
a sight. The furniture of an Ishogo house is unique, and* 
I am going to give yon an inside view of it. 

My omi house was twenty-one feet Km^ and eight | 
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feet mde. In the middle there was a door, with twelve 
carved round Bpote, pauited hiaek ; the outeide ring waa^ 
painted white, and the backgrovmd was red. The door' 
was twentj-seveii inches in height. The honse had three 
rooms, and from the roof were suspended great numbers 
of basketB and dishes of ■wicker-worii, made from a Hnd 
of wild rotaiig. Baskets and dishes eonstitnte a part of 
the wealth of an Ishogo household, and great numbers 
of them are given to the girls when tliey marry. Hung 
to the roof were also large quantities of calabashes which, 
had been hardened by the smoke A large cake of to, 
baeco I ad ako bctn hoi g up and all around were earth-i 
en waie j-Ots ii d ji -s ed for cooking purposes, witU^ 
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cotton bags, several looms, spears, bows, arrows, battle- 
axes, and mats. 

The Ishogos and I gradually became very friendly. 
We had many nice talks together, and I heard strange 
tales, and more stories about the Dwarfs. 

" Yes," said the Ishogos, " but a little while ago there 
was a settlement of the Dwarfs not far from Mokenga, 
but they have moved, for they are like the antelope ; they 
never stay long at the same place." 

" You are in the country of the Dwarfs, Oguizi," they 
continued ; " their villages are scattered in our great for- 
est, where they move from place to place, and none of us 
know where they go after they leave." 

An Ashango man was in Mokenga on a visit while I 
staid there. An Ishogo had married his daughter. He, 
too, said that there were many settlements of Dwarfs in 
his country, and he promised that I should see them when 
I went there. The name of his village is Niembouai, 
and he said he should tell his people that we were com- 
ing ; for the Ishogos were to take me there, and leave 
me in the hands of the Ashangos, who, in their turn, 
were to take me, as the Ishogos often say, where my 
heart led me. 

After a very pleasant time in Mokenga, we left that 
place for the Ashango country, inhabited by the new 
people who were said by the Ishogos to speak the same 
language as the Aponos. The villagers had begun to 
love me, for I had given them many things ; having too 
much luggage, I was rather generous with them, and had 
given the women great quantities of beads. There was 
great excitement in Mokenga before we left, and, as my 
Ishogo porters, headed by Mokounga, took up their loads, 
the people were wild with agitation. 



A WAMLIKE RAVE. 

During the day we crossed a mountain called Migoma, 
and saw Mount Njiangala. From Migouia I could see 
the country all around. As far aa my eye could reach I 
saw nothing but mouutainB covered with trees. " There," 
said the Ishogoa to me, "live gorillas, chimpanzees, 
Dwarfs, elephants, and all kinds of wild lieasts." 

The traveling was hard, hut on we went, still toward 
the east, and before dark of the first day we came to a 
mountain called Mouida. At its base was a beautiful 
stream called Mahomina. "We encamped for the night, 
all feeling very tired. We had to keep watch carefully 
over our fires, for leopards were plentiful. The next 
morning we started, glad to get out; of the haunts of these 
animals, which had been prowling amund our camp all 
night 

After some severe traveling we arrived at the bank of 
a river called Odiganga. After crossing the stream we 
came upon a new tribe of wild Africans called the Ashan- 
gos, TJiere was a scream of fear among them when I 
made my appearance ; but the Ishogos cried out, " Ashan- 
go, do not be afraid ; we are with the Ogoizi," t could 
Bee at a glance that the Ashangos were a warlike race. 
The village was called Magonga, meaning "spear." 
Back of it was a mountain, towering high in the air, 
called Madombo. We spent the night in the village, 
and after leaving it we had an awful task in ascending 
Mount Madombo. The patli was so steep that we had 
to aid ourselves by using the bushes and creepers hang- 
ing from the trees. It was all we coiild do to succeed. 
I would not have liked any fighting at that spot. 

On our jouniey we found that these wild Ashangos 
were very numerous in these mountains. Village after 
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After a k«^ jonraer <ov«r d^ iix>cii»uns^ ;fc2>d li^vi^ 
a Mild ic^pcBL, wie csme « l^t «> dae villfe^ v>f N>>nv 

dnr snBon in dnt put of the moiUL It nuus^ all iho 
TOT round. Hie people^ dicMi^ shT« did not n;n ;iixcji\\ 
botweieTeiTdi£feiiIt€f iff!ii>[MMJL OiurAsh«ngv^fnc)Hi« 
irhom ire hid met at Moka^gia^ had done his bi>$r K> ^U v 
their £eais, and he and a depntativ^n of the NiomKM;;ii 
had oome to Magonga to meet nss and to lake us U> tln^ir 
own conntrv. So everr thinsr was iiMidv for iwv n\vi>- 
ticm. When I reached Xienibonai the bt^t hoxise of the 
village was ^ven to me. It belonged to the eUlor \vlu> 
had seen me at Mokenga^ and who claimed the right ti> 
have me as his guest 

The next day after my arrival the supposed chief canu\ 
I had no way of knowing if he was the true chief. A 
grand palaver was held, and I gave presents of iH^ad?^, 
trinkets, etc., to him and to forty-tlureo elders, and to the 
queen and other women. After the presents had boon 
given I thought I would show tliem ray power, and oi*- 
dered guns to be fired. Tliis filled tliem with foar. " Uo 
holds the thunder in his hand !" tliey said. " Oh, look at 
the great Oguizi ! look at his feet 1 look at his hair ! look 
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at hie nose ! Look at him 1 Who would ever have 
thought of such a kiud of oguizi,for he is so uuhke oth- 
er oguizis?" 

After the excitement was over I told the Aehangos to 
keep still. I then went into my hat and brought out a 
Geneva muBical box of large size, and when I touched 
the spring it began to play. I moved off. A dead si- 
lence prevailed. By instinct the Ashaiigos mo\'ed off 
too, and a circle was formed by them around the box. 
They all listened to " the spirit," to " the devil that was 
inside of that box" talking to me. Fear had seized upon 
them. I walked away. They stood like statues, not dar- 
ing to move a step. They were epell-hound. 

After a few momenta I took the box back into my hut, 
and brought out a powerful electric battery. Then I or- 
dered the forty-three elders and the king to come and 
stand in a line. They came, bat were evidently awed. 
The people dared not say a word. Every tiling bemg 
ready, I told them to hold the ninety feet of conductiDg 
wire. " Hold hard !" I cried. 

The people looked at tiie old men with wonder, and 
could not understand how they dared to hold that charmed 
string of the Oguizi. The Ishogos, my guides, were them- 
selves bewildered, for they had not seen this thing in their 
village. My Commi men did not utter a word, but their , 
faces were as long as if they never had seen any thing. 

" Hold on I" I repeated ; '' do not let the string go out 
of your hands." I then gave a powerful continuous 
shock. The arms of the eldera twisted backwai'd against 
their will, and their bodies bent over ; but they still held 
tlie wire, which, indeed, now they had not the power to 
drop. Their mouths were wide open ; tlieii' bodies trem- 
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bled from the continuous electric shock ; they looked at 
me and cried " Oh ! oh I oh ! Yo ! yo ! yo !" I had re- 
ally given a too powerful shock. Tlie people fled. 

In an instant all was over. I stopped the current of 
electricity. The wire fell from the elders' hands, and 
they looked at me in perfect bewilderment. The people 
came back. The elders explained their electric sensa- 
tion, and then a wild hurra and a shout went up. " There 
is not another great oguizi like the one in our village," 
was the general exclamation ; and they came and danced 
around me, and sang mbuiti songs, bending their bodies 
low, and looking at me in the face as if I had been one 
of their idols. " Great Oguizi, do not be angry with us," 
they cried repeatedly. 

" Don't be afraid, Ashangos," I said. I then ordered 
my men to fire their guns again, and, to add to the noise, 
our dogs began to bark ; so that, with the barking, the 
shouting, the firing, and the beating of drums by tlie na- 
tives, Niembouai was very lively for a few minutes. 

" Come again 1" shouted the Ishogos. " The Oguizi we 
brought to you has more things to show you." Then I 
came out with a powerful magnet, which held many of 
the implements of iron used by the Ashangos. Up and 
down went the knives ; the magnet sometimes held them 
by the end, sometimes by the blade. The people were 
so afraid of the magnet that not one of them dared to 
touch it when I asked them to do so. 

That night I hung a large clock under the piazza, and 
the noise it made fidghtened the Ashangos very much. 

My power was established. The electric battery had 
been effective. How droll the sight was when they re- 
ceived the shock ! You would have laughed heartily if 
you could have seen them. 
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VISIT TO A VILLAGE OF THE DWAEFS. WALK THSOCGH 

THE PEQIEVAL FOEEST.- — AN ANCIENT ACCOUNT OF THIS 
8TBANGE EiCE. — A GEEAT ASHAKQO DANCE. — A WATCH 
ABD A TKEMENDOCS HNEEZE. — FIEST VIEW OF THE 
DWARFS. IJtrBBR BPEdMENa OF HUMANITY. 

The day after I had done before the Ashangos the 
wonderful things I have described to jou, as I was seat- 
ed under the veranda of the king with Mokonnga and a 
few Ashango elders, I began to talk of the country, and 
I said to them, " People say tliat there are Dwarfs living 
in the forest. Is it so, Ashangos? How far are they 
from Niembouai?" "At no great distance from this 
spot," said the chief, " there is a village of them ; but, , 
Oguizi, if you want to see them yon mnat not go to them ] 
with a large number of attendants. Ton mnst go in a 
small party. Take one of your Comrai men, and I will 
give you my nephew, who knows tlie Dwarfs, to go with ! 
you. You must walk as cautiously as possible in the for- 
est, for those Dwarfs ai'e like antelopes and gazelles; 
they are sliy and easily fi-iglitened. To see them you 
must take them by aui-prise. No entreatj' of ours could 
induce them to stay in their settlements if they knew you 
were coming. If you are carefal, to-morrow we shall 
see them, for as sure as I live there are Dwarfs in the i 
forest, and they are called Obongos." I 
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Early the next morning the Ashango chief called one 
of his nephews and another Ashango, and ordered them 
to show me the way to the country of the Dwarfs. So 
we got ready to start, I taking three of my Commi men 
with me — Eebouka, Igalo, and Macondai. I had put on 
a pair of light India-rubber boots in order not to make 
any noise in the forest. Before leaving I gave a large 
bunch of beads to one of the Ashango men, and told him 
as soon as we made our appearance in the village to 
shout, " Obongos, do not run away. Look here at the 
beads which the Spirit brings to you. The Spirit is 
your friend ; do not be afraid ; he comes only to see 
you." 

After leaving Niembouai we walked through the forest 
in the most cautious manner, and as we approached the 
settlement the Ashango man who was in the lead turned 
his head toward us, put a finger on his lips for us to be 
silent, and made a sign for us to walk very carefully, and 
we advanced with more circumspection than ever. Aft- 
er a while we came to the settlement of the Dwarfs. 
Over a small area the undergrowth had been partially 
cut away, and there stood twelve queer little houses, 
which were the habitations of these strange people, but 
not a Dwarf was to be seen. They had all gone. " No- 
body here," shouted the Ashangos, and the echo of their 
voices alone disturbed the stillness of the forest. I looked 
around at this strange little settlement of living Dwarfs. 
There was no mistake about it. The fires were lighted, 
the smoke ascended from the interior of their little shel- 
ters ; on a bed of charcoal embers there was a piece of 
snake roasting; before another were two rats cooking; 
on the ground there were several baskets of nuts, and 
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one of berries, with some large mid fruita that had been 
gathered by the Dwarfs in the woods ; while near by 
stood several calabashes filled with water, and some bun- 
dies of dried fish. 

There was, indeed, no nuatake : the huts I had seen on 
my way to Niembouai were the same as these, and had 
been made surely by the same race of Dwarfs. The 
lahogoa liad told me no idle stories, I wish you could , 
have seen the faces of Rebouka, Igalo, and Macondai. 
" Oh ! oh ! oh !" they exclaimed. " Chally, what are we ] 
not going to see in the wild countries you bring us to ? 
These people must be niamas (beasts) ; for, look," said i 
they, pointing to their huts, " the shelters of the r 
mbouvd are quite as good." 

I hngered a long while in the hope that the Dwarfs 1 
would return, but they did not. We called for them, 
but our voices were lost; we followed some of their 
tracks, but it was of no use. '' You can not overtake 
them," aaid the Ashangos, " for they can ran through the I 
jungle aa fast as the gazelle and as silently as a s 
and they are far off now. They are afraid of you." Be- ] 
fore leaving theii' settlement I hung on the lower branch- ] 
ra of trees surrounding their village strings of beads of I 
bright colors which I carried with me in my hunting-bag, [ 
for I always had some ready to give away whenever I 
wanted to do so. I had red, white, and yellow beads with 
me that day, and the trees looked gay with these strings 
hanging from them. Wo had taken goat-meat for tlie I 
Dwarfs, and I hung up tliree legs of goats also, and sev- , 
eral plantains, and I put a little salt on a leaf near a hut, 
and wo departed. So I hoped that the dwarfs, seeing 1 
what \re had left beh mid become emboldened. 
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and see that we did not desire to do them hann, and t] 
the next time they would not be afraid of us. 

I was pleased to perceive on our arrival in the e 
at Niembouai that the Aehangos seemed glad to see ns I 
again, though the chief was quite disappointed that we I 
had not seen the httle Obongos. I 

That evening the Ashangos cluaf£red arotmd me, and I 
wanted me to talk to them, not in tlieir own language, I 
bnt in the language of the oguizis (spirite). So I talked I 
to them, and their wonder was great, and I read to them | 
from a book, all of them listening the while with their I 
mouths wide open. Then I took my journal, and read I 
to them aloud in Englieli, and after reading tlie part I 
which related to what I had done in the Ishogo village I 
of Mokenga, I translated it to them, to tlie great delight I 
of the IshogOB. The part I read related to my arrival in I 
Mokenga; how the people were afraid of me, and what I 
warm friends we became, and how the villagers said I I 
had moved the big boulder of granite. At this there I 
was a tremendous shout. Tlien 1 said, " Ashangos, the I 
oguizis do not forget any thing. Wliat I write will al- I 
ways he remembered. Now I will read you something I 
we have from an oguizi who wrote about Dwarfs. The I 
name of that oguizi was Herodotus." "And yourB," 1 
shouted the Ishogos, " is Chally !" 1 

"That oguizi, Herodotus," I continued, "wrote about | 
what he heard and what he saw, just as 1 do. Long, long I 
ago, before any tree of the forest round you had come out I 
of the ground" (I could not count in their language, and | 
say about 2300 years ago), " tliat oguiid, Herodotus, trav- I 
^tfl< i just as I am traveling to-day" — " Ok ! oh .'" shouted ' 
^^■Bshangos. " Maino ! mamo !" shouted the Ishogos. 
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" Listen 1 listen !" said my Commi men in English, for 
they all now could talk a little English — " and he wrifsa : 
" ' I did hear, indeed, wliat I will now relate, from cer- 
tain natives of Gyrene. Once upon a time, when tiiey 
were on a visit to the oracular shrine of Amraon, when 
it chanced in the course of conversation with EtearcLuB, 
the Ammonian king, the talk fell npon the Nile — how 
that its source was unknown to all men. Etearclins, 
upon this, mentioned that some Nasamoniana had come 
to his court, and, when aeked if they could give any in- 
formation concerning the uninhabited parte of Libya, had 
told the following tale {the Nasamonians are a Libyan 
race who occupy the Syrtes and a tract of no great size 
toward the east). They eaid there had grown iip among 
them some wild young men, the eons of certain chiefs, 
who, when they came to man's estate, indulged in all 
manners of extravagances, and, among other things, 
drew lots for five of their number to go and explore the 
desert parts of Libya, and try if they could not penetrate 
farther than any had done previously. (The coast of Lib- 
ya, along the sea; which washes it to the north through- 
out its entire length from Egypt to Cape Soloeis, wliieh 
is ita farthest point, is inhabited by Libyans of many dis- 
tinct tribes, who possess the whole tract except certain por- 
tions which belong to the Phojniciana and the Greeks.) 
Above the coast-line and the country inhabited by the 
maritime tribes, Libya is full of wild beasts, while beyond 
the wild-beast region there is a tract which is wholly sand 
and very scant of water, and utterly and entirely a desert. 
The young men, tlierefore, dispatched on this errand by 
their comrades, with a plentiful supply of water and p 
visions, traveled at first through the inhabited region, pi 
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ing which they came to the wild-beast tract, whence they 
filially entered iijwn the desert, which they proceeded to 
cross in a direction from east to west After journeying 
for many days over a wide extent of land, they came at 
last to a plain where they observed trees growing : ap- 
proaching them and seeing fruit on them, they proceeded 
to gather it ; while they were thus engaged there came 
upon them some dwarfish men under the middle height j 
who seized them and carried them off. The Nasamoni- 
ans did not understand a word of their language, nor had 
they any acquaintance with the language of the Nasamo- 
nians. They were carried across extensive marshes, and 
finally came to a city in which all the men were of the 
height of their conductors, and dark complexioned. A 
great river flowed by the city, running from west to east, 
and containing crocodiles. Etearchus conjectured this 
river to be the Nile, and reason favors this idea.' " 

■ 

" Oh ! oh !" shouted my Commi men. " It is no won- 
der that the white man forgets nothing. Chally, will 
what you write about the strange things we see be re- 
membered in the same manner "with what that man He- 
rodotus wrote ?" 

" I do not know," said I. " If the white people tliink 
that what we saw is worthy of preservation, it will be re- 
membered ; if not, it will be forgotten. But never mind," 
I said ; " let us see for ourselves, and what a tale we shall 
have to tell to our people on our return ; for what we see 
no other men have ever seen before us." 

After my story of Herodotus the shades of evening 
had come, and a great Ashango dance took place. How 
wild, how strange the dancing was in the temple or house 
of the mbuiti (idol) I The idol was a huge representa- 
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1, and it Btood at the end of the temple, J 



tlon of a woman, •■ 

which was abuut f 

broad. The extremity uf the building, wliere the mbuiti 

was kept, waB also dai-k, and looked weird by the light of 

the toi'chea aa I entered. It was painted in red, white, 

and black. 

Along the walla on each aide were Ashango men seat- \ 
ed on the ground, each lia\ing a lighted torch before him. 
In the centre were two mbuiti-meu (doctor, priest) dressed 
with fibres of trees round their waist ; each had oue side 
of his face painted white and the other side red. Down 
the middle of the breast they had a broad yellow etripey . j 
and the hollow of the eye was painted yellow. They ■ 
make these difEerent colors from different woods, the 
coloring matter of which they mix with clay. All the 
Ashangoa were also streaked and daubed with various 
colore, and by the light of their torches they looked like 
a troop of devils assembled on the earth to celebrate 
some diabolical rite. Round their legs were bound 
sharp-pointed white leaves from the heart of the palm- 
tree ; some wore feathers, others had leaves behind their 
ears, and all had a bundle of palm-leaves in their Iiands. 
They did not stir when I came in. I told them not to 
stop ; that I came only to look at them. 

They began by making all kinds of contortions, and 
net up a deafening howl of wild songs. There was an 
orchestra of instrumental performers near the idol, con- 
histing of three dnunmers beating as hard as they could 
ivith their sticks on two ngomaa (tam-tams), one harper, 
and another man strumming with all his might on a 
sounding-board. The two rabuiti-men danced in a moat j 
fantastic manner, jumping and twisting tlieir bodies xniaM 
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ail Borts of shapes and contortions. Every time the 
mbuiti-rnen opened tlieir moutlis to speak a dead silenoe 
ensued. Now and then the men would all come and 
dance round the mbuiti-men, and then they would all 
face the idol, dance before it, and sing songs of praise 
to it. 

I could not stand this noise long, so I left my Ashan- 
gos to enjoy themselves, and, as usual before retiring, op- 
dered my men to keep their watch in a proper manner. 

" Don't be disheartened," said the chief of Niembouai 
to me after my unsuccessful attempt to see the Dwarfs. 
" I told you before that the Uttle Obongos were as shy 
as the antelopes and gazelles of the woods. You have 
seen for yourself now that what I said was true. If you 
are careful when you go again to their settlement, you 
will probably surprise them, only don't wait long before 
going again, for tliey may move away." 

Before sunrise the next morning we started again for 
the settlement of the little Dwarfs. We were still more 
cautious than before in going through the jungle. This 
time we took another direction to reach them, lest per- 
haps they might be watching the path by which we had 
come before. 

After a while I thought I saw through the trunks of 
the trees ahead of us several little houses of the Dwarfe. 
I kept still, and immediately gave a sign to make my 
guides maintain silence. They obeyed me on the instant, 
and we lay motionless on the ground, hardly daring to 
breathe. There was no mistake about it ; we could see, 
as we peeped through the trees, the houses of the Dwarfs, 
but there seemed to be no life there, no Obongos. We 
kept watching for more than half an hour in breathless 
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silence, when lo ! Eebouka gave a tremendous sneeze. 1 1 
looked at him. I wiah you had seen his face. Another 
sneeze was coming, and lie was trying hard to prevent it, 
and made all sorts of faces, but the look I gave him was 
enough, I suppose, and the second sneeze was suppressed. 
Then we got np and entered the little settlement of the 
Dwarfs. There was not one of tUem there. The village 
had been abandoned. The leaves over the little houses , 
were dry, and, while we were looking all round, sudden-. J 
ly our bodies were covered with swarms of fleas, which'J 
drove us out faster than we came. It was awful, for 
they did bite savagely, as if they had not had any thing 
to feed upon for a whole month. 

We continued to walk very carefully, and after a while 
we came near another settlement of the Dwarfs, which I 
was situated in the densest part of the forest. 1 see the 
Imts ; we cross the little stream from which the Dwarfs 
drew their water to drink. IIow careful we are as we 
walk toward their habitations, our bodies bent almost 
double, in order not to be easily discovered. I am exci- _ 
ted — oh, I would give so much to see the Dwarfs, to.J 
speak to them ! Uow craftily we advance 1 how cau- 
tions we are for fear of alarming the shy inmates 1 My 
Asliango guides hold bunches of beads. I see that the 
beads we had hung to the trees have been taken away. 

Al! our caution was in vain. The Dwarfs saw us, andl 
rau away in the woods. We rushed, but it was too latef* 
they had gone. But as we came into the settlement 1 
thought I saw three creatures lying flat on the ground, 
and crawling through their small doors into their houses. 
When we were in the verj' midst of the settlement I , 
shouted, " la there any body here V No t 
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Ashangos shouted, "Is there anybody here?^ No an- 
swer. I said to the Ashangos, " I am certain that I have 
seen some of the Dwarfs go into their huts." Then they 
shouted again, " Is there any body here ?" The same si- 
lence. Turning toward me, my guides said, " Oguizi, 
your eyes have deceived you ; there is no one here ; they 
have all fled. They are afraid of you." " I am not mis- 
taken," I answered. I went with one Ashango toward 
one of the huts where I thought I had. seen one of the 
Dwarfs go inside to hide, and as I came to the little door 
I shouted again, " Is there any body here ?" No answer. 
The Ashango shouted, " Is there any body inside ?" No 
answer. " I told you, Oguizi, that they have all run 
away." It did seem queer to me that I should have suf- 
fered an optical delusion. I was perfectly sure that I had 
seen three Dwai'fs get inside of their huts. " Perhaps 
they have broken through the back part, and have es- 
caped," said I ; so I walked round their little houses, but 
every thing was right — nothing had gone outside through 
the walls. 

In order to make sure, I came again to the door, and 
shouted, "Nobody here ?" The same silence. I lay flat 
on the ground, put my head inside of the door, and again 
shouted, " Nobody here ?" It was so dark inside that, 
coming from the light, I could not see, so I extended ray 
arm in order to feel if tliere was any one within. Sweep- 
ing my arm from left to right, at first I touched an empty 
bed, composed of three sticks ; then, feeling carefully, I 
moved my arm gradually toward the right, when — hallo ! 
what do I feel ? A leg ! which I immediately grabbed 
above the ankle, and a piercing shriek startled me. It 
was the leg of a human being, and that human being a 
Dwarf ! 1 had got hold of a Dwarf ! 
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"Don't be afraid; the Spirit will do you no barm," 
said ray Ashango gnide. 

" Don't be afi-aid," I said, in tbe Aahango language, ' 
and I immediately pulled tlie creatiii-e I had seized by J 
the leg through the door, in the midst of great excite- 
ment among my Commi men. 

"A Dwai-f !" I shouted, as the little creature came out. 
"A woman !" I shouted again — " a pigmy !" The little 
creature shrieked, lookiug at me. " Nchende ! nehend^ 1 
nchend^ !" said she. "Oh! oh! oh I Yo! yo! yo!"and 
her piercing wail rent tlie air, 

Wliat a sight I I had never seen the like. "Wliatl" 
eaid I, " now I do see the Dwarfs of Equatorial Africa — 
the Dwarfs of Homer, Herodotus — the Dwarfe of the 
"ancients." 

How queer the little old woman looked ! How fright- 
ened she was ! she trembled ail over. She was neither 
white nor black ; she was of a yellow, or mulatto color. 
'■"What a little head! what a little body! what a little 
hand! what a little foot I" I exclaimed. "Oh, what 
queer-looking hairl" 6aid I, bewildered. The hair grew 
on the head in little tufts apart from each other, and the 
face was as wrinkled as a baked apple. I can not toll i 
Tou how delighted I was at my discovery. 

So, giving my little prize to one of the Ashangos, and 
ordering my Commi men to catch her if she tried to run 
away, I went to the other little dwelling where I thought 
I had seen another of the Dwarfs hide himself, 
two little huts stood close together, I shouted, " Noboc 
here V Ko answer. Tlien I did what I had done \ 
fore, and, getting my Lead inside of the hut throngH ^ 
door, again shouted, "Kobody here?" No an* 
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moved my right hand to see if I could feel any body, 
when, lo ! I seized a leg, and immediately heard ^a shriek. 
I pulled another strange little Dwarf out of the door. 
It was also a woman, not quite so old as the first, bat 
having exactly the same ap^x^arance. 

The two Dwarf -women looked at each other, and be- 
gan to cry and sing mournful songs, as if they expected 
to be killed. I said to them, " Be not frightened 1" 

Then the Ashangos called to the last Dwarf who had 
hid to come out ; that it was no use, I had seen them all. 
They had hardly spoken when I saw a little head peep- 
ing out of the door, and my Ashangos made the creature 
come out. It was a woman also, who began crying, and 
the trio shrieked and cried, and cried and shrieked, wring- 
ing their hands, till they got tired. They thought their 
last day had come. 

" Don't be af i-aid," said the Ashangos ; " the Oguizi iB 
a good oguizi." " Don't be afraid," said my Commi men. 

After a while they stopped crying, and began to look 
at me more quietly. 

For the first time I was able to look carefully at these 
little Dwarfs. They had prominent cheek-bones, and 
were yellow, their faces being exactly of the same color 
as the chimpanzee ; the palms of their hands were almost 
as white as those of white people ; they seemed well-pro- 
portioned, but their eyes had an untamable wildness that 
struck me at once ; they had thick lips and fiat noses, like 
the negroes ; their foreheads were low and narrow, and 
their cheek-bones prominent ; and their hair, which grew 
in little, short tufts, was black, with a reddish tinge. 

After a while I thought I heard a rustling in one of 
the little houses, so I went there, and, looking inside, saw 
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it filled with the tiniest children. They were exceedingly 
shy. When they saw me they hid their heads just as 
yonng dogs or kittens would do, and got into a huddle, 
and kept still. These were the little dwarfish children 
who had remained in the village under the care of the 
three women, while the Dwarfs had gone into the forest 
to collect their evening meal — that is to say, nuts, fruits, 
and berries — and to see if the traps they had set had 
caught any game. 

I immediately put beads around the necks of the 
women, gave them a leg of wild boar and some plan- 
tains, and told them to tell their people to remain, and 
not to be afraid. I gave some meat to the little chil- 
dren, who, as soon as I showed it to them, seized it just 
in the same manner that Fighting Joe or ugly Tom would 
have done, only, instead of fighting, they ran away imme- 
diately. 

Very queer specimens these little children seemed to 
be. They were, if any thing, lighter in color than the 
older people, and they were such little bits of things that 
they reminded me — I could not help it — of the chimpan- 
zees and nshiego-mbouv^s I had captured at different 
times, though their heads were much larger. 

I waited in vain — the other inhabitants did not come 
back ; they were afraid of me. I told the women that 
the next day I should return and bring them meat (for 
they are said to be very fond of it), and plenty of beads. 






CHAPTER XXV 

MAKISG FRIENDS WITH THE DWARFS. — A SUEPKISE VISIT.- 
A GORGEOUS FEAST. — BmiCULODB BHOW OF B.iBtEB. — THS 
DWAKF LANOUAGE. — A DWAEF DANCE. — THE OLD FABLB 
OF THE 0BANE6 AND THB PIGMIES. 

After sereral visits to tbe settleiiiciit of the Dwarfs 
■we became friends, but it took time. My great friend 
among them was Misounda, an old woman, tlie first one 
I liad seen, and whom I pulled out of her owd house ; bi>t 
I had some trouble before I could tame friend Misounda. 

One day I thought I would eiirfiriBe the Dwarfe, and 
come on tJiem unawares, without having told my friend 
Misounda I was coming. When 1 made my appearance 
I jiiBt caught a gllmijse of her feet as she was running 
into her house. That was all I saw fif Mtaounda. At all 
the other huts little branches of trees had been stuck up 
in front to show that the inmates were out, and tliat their 
doors were shut, and that nohody could get in. These 
were, indeed, queer doors. I had never seen the like. 
They were of little use except for keeping out the d<^ 
and wild beasts. When I went in Misounda's hut and 
got hold of hcr,Bhe pretended to have been asleep. "So, 
after all, these little Dwarfs." said I," know how to lie 
and how to deceive juat as well as other people." 

Upon one of my visits to the village I saw two other 
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women, a man, and two children ; all the other Obongos 
had gone. So I made friends with them by giving them 
meat and beads. I saw that the women were not the 
mothers of the children. I looked at the doors of all 
the huts ; they all had branches put at the entrance to 
signify that the owner was out. I do not know why, but 
I begun to suspect that the mother of the children was 
in the settlement, and close by where they stood. I had 
my eyes upon one of the little houses as the one where 
she was hiding ; so I put aside the branches at the en- 
trance, and, putting half of my body into the hut, I suc- 
ceeded in discovering in the dark something which I rec- 
ognized after a while as a human being. 

" Don't be afraid," I said. " Don't be afraid," repeat- 
ed my Ashango guides. The creature was a woman. 
She came out with a sad countenance, and began to 
weep. She had over her forehead a broad stripe of yel- 
low ochre. She was a widow, and had buried her hus- 
band only a few days before. 

" Where is the burial-ground of the Dwarfs ?" I asked 
of my Ashango guides. "Ask her," said I to them. 

" No, Spirit," said they, " for if you ask them such a 
question, these Dwarfs will fear you more than ever, and 
you will never see them any more. They will flee far 
away into the thickest part of the forest. We Ashango 
people do not know even where they bury their dead. 
They have no regular burial-ground. How could they ?" 
added my guide, " for they roam in the forest like the 
gorilla, the nshiego-mbouv^, the kooloo-kamba, and the 
nshiego. I believe," said the Ashango, " that all these 
Dwarfs have come from the same father and the same 
mother long, long ago." 
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Another time I came to the village of the Obongos 
with two legs of goats, a leg of wild boar, ten house-rats 
which had been trapped, a large dead snake, and two 
land turtles, which I intended to give as a feast to the 
Obongos. Bebouka, Macondai, and Igalo were with me, 
and several Ashango women accompanied us. We had 
several bunches of plantain, for I had resolved to give 
them a regular banquet, and we had set out to have a 
good time in their settlement. I had brought beads, a 
looking-glass, some spoons, knives, forks, and one of my 
little Geneva musical boxes. Guns were also to be fired, 
for I was going to show the Dwarfs what the Oguizi could 
do. When they saw us with food they received us with 
great joy. " What a queer language," I thought, " these 
Dwarfs have !" There was a wild Dwarf hurra, " Ya ! 
ye I yol Otoa! oua! K^I ki-ke-kil" when they saw 
the good things that were to be eaten. 

Nearly all the Dwarfs were here ; very few of them 
were absent. Misounda, who was my friend, and who 
seemed to be less afraid of me than any body else, stood 
by me, and kept her eyes upon the meat. There were 
fifty-nine Dwarfs all told, including men, women, chil- 
dren, and babies. What little things the babies were ! 
Smoke came out of every hut, fires were lighted all 
round, nuts were roasting, berries and fruits had been 
collected in great abundance, and snake-flesh was plen- 
tiful, for the Dwarfs had been the day before on a feed- 
ing excursion. Rats and mice had also been trapped. 

" Obongos," said I, " we have come to have a good time. 
First I am going to give to every one of you beads." 
Then the Ashangos brought before them a basket con- 
taining the beads, and I asked who was the chief. I 
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could not find liim, and tliey would not tell me. Among J 
them were several old people. 

The Dwarfs were now eager for beads, and snrronnd- 
ed me, and, thongh I am a man of short stature, I seemed 
a giant in the midst of them; and as for Rebouka and 
Igalo, they appeared to be colossal. " Ya 1 ya 1 yo 1 yo ! 
ye I qui I quo 1 oh ! ah I ri ! ri ! k^ ! H ! k^ ! ki I" seemed 
to be the only sounds they could make in their excite- 
ment. Their appearance was singular indeed, the larger 
number of them being of a dirij yellow color. A few 
of them were not more than four feet in height ; others 
were from four feet two inches to four feet seven mcheS'I 
in height. But if they were short in size they were stoat-* 
]y built ; like chimpanzees, they had big, broad cheete, 
and, though their legs were small, they were muscular 
and strong. Their arms were also strong in proportion 
to their size. There were gray-headed men, and gray- 
headed, wrinkled old women among them, and very hid- 
eous the old Dwarfs were. Their features resembled 
very closely the features of a young chimpanzee. Sonie..J 
had gray, others hazel eyes, while the eyes of a few were | 
black. 

As I have said before, their hair was not like that of 
the negroes and Ashangos among whom the Dwarfe live, 
but grew in little short tufts apart from each othei", and 
the hair, after attaining a certain length, could not grow 1 
longer. These httle tufts looked like so many little balbl 1 
of wool. Many of the men had their chest and legs cot- I 
ered with these little tufts of woolly hair. The women's 4 
hair was no longer than that of the men, and it grew ex-;] 
actly in the same manner. 

I could not keep my eyes from the tiny babies. Th^ I 
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were ridiculously small, and much lighter in color than 
the older people. Their mothers had a broad string of 
leather hanging from their shoulders to carry them in. 

There was great excitement among them as I distrib- 
uted the beads, and they would shout, " Look at his dji- 
vie (nose) ; look at his mouna (mouth) ; look at his dia- 
rou (head) ; look at his nchoui^ (hair) ; look at his mishou 
(beard) !" and, in spite of my big mustache, they would 
shout, " Is he a bagala oguizi (man spirit), or an oguizi 
mokasho (woman spirit) ?" Some declared that I was a 
mokasho, others that I was a bagala. I did not forget 
my- friend Misounda. 

After I had given them beads I took out a large look- 
ing-glass which I had hidden, and put it in front of them. 
Immediately they trembled with fright, and said, " Spir- 
it, don't kill us !" and turned their heads from the look- 
ing-glass. Then the musical box was shown, and when 
I had set it playing the Dwarfs lay down on the ground, 
frightened by the brilliant, sparkling music of the mech- 
anism, and by turns looked at me and at the box. Some 
of them ran away into their little huts. After their fears 
were allayed I showed them a string of six little. bells, 
which I shook, whereat their little eyes brightened, and 
their joy was unbounded when I gave them the bells. 
One, of course, was for friend Misounda, who hung it by 
a cord to her waist, and shook her body in order to make 
it ring. 

After this I ordered Igalo to bring me the meat, and 
taking from my sheath my big, bright, sharp hunting- 
knife, I cut it and distributed it among the Dwarfs. 
Then I gave them the plantains, and told them to eat. 
I wish you had seen the twisting of their mouths; it 
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would have made you laughs Immediately the little 
Dwarfs scattered round their fires, and roasted the food 
I had given them, and it was no sooner cooked than it 
was eaten, they seemed to be so fond of flesh. 

When they had finished eating the Obongos seemed 
more sociable than I had ever seen them before. I seat- 
ed myself on a dead limb of a tree, and they came round 
me and asked me to talk to them as the spirits talk. So 
I took my journal, and read to them in English what I 
had written the day before. After speaking to them in 
the language of the Oguizis, I said, " Now talk to me in 
the language of the Dwarfs ;" and, pointing to my fingers, 
I gave them to imderstand that I wanted to know how 
they counted. So a Dwarf, taking hold of his hand, and 
then one finger after another, counted one, moi; two, 
bei' ; three, metato ; four, djimabongo ; five, djio ; six, sa- 
raouna ; seven, nchima ; eight, misamouno ; nine, ncliou- 
ma ; ten, mbo-ta ; and then raised his hands, intimating 
that he could not count beyond ten. 

One of them asked me if I lived in the soungui (moon), 
then another if I lived in a niechi (star), another if I had 
been long in the forest. Did I make the fine things I 
gave them during the night ? 

" Now, Obongos," I said to them, " I want you to sing 
and to dance the Dwarf dance for me," An old Dwarf 
went out, and took out of his hut a ngoma (tam-tam), and 
began to beat it ; then the people struck up a chant, and 
what queer singing it was ! what shrill voices they had ! 
After a while they got excited, and began to dance, all 
the while gesticulating wildly, leaping up, and kicking 
backwards and forwards, and shaking their heads. 

Then I fired two guns, the noise of which seemed <y^ 
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stun them and fill them with fear. I gave them to un- 
derstand that when I saw an elephant, a leopard, a go- 
rilla, or any living thing, by making that noise I could 
kill them, and to show them I could do it I brought down 
a bird perched on a high tree near their settlement How 
astonished they seemed to be ! 

" After all," I said to myself, " though low in the scale 
of intelligence, like their more civilized fellow-men, these 
little creatures can dance and sing." 

" Now, Obongos, that you have asked me about the 
Oguizis," I said to them, " tell me about yourselves. Why 
do you not build villages as other people do ?" 

" Oh," said they, " we do not build villages, for we never 
like to remain long in the same place, for if we did we 
should soon starve. When we have gathered all the 
fruits, nuts, and berries around the place where we have 
been living for a time, and trapped all the game there is 
in the region, and food is becoming scarce, we move off 
to some other part of the forest. We love to move ; we 
hate to tarry long at tlie same spot. We love to be free, 
like the antelopes and gazelles." 

"Why don't you plant for food, as other people do?" 
I asked them. 

" Why should wo work," said they, " when there are 
plenty of fniits, berries, and nuts around us ? when there 
is game in the woods, and fish in the rivers, and snakes, 
rats, and mice are plentiful ? We love the berries, the 
nuts, and the fruits which grow wild much better than 
the fruits the hig people raise on their plantations. And 
if we had villages," they said, "the strong and tall people 
who live in the country might come and make war upon 
us, kill us, and capture us." 
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" They do not desire to 1311 you," I said to them. " See 
how friendly they are with you ! When you trap much 
game you exchange it for plantains with them. Why 
don't you wear clothing ?" 

" Why," said they, " the fire is our means of keeping 
warm, and then the Mg people give us their grass-cloth 
when they have done wearing it." 

"Why don't you work iron, and make spears and bat- 
tle-axes, so that you might be able to defend yourselves, 
and be not afraid of war ?" 

"We do not know how to work iron; it takes too 
much time ; it is too hard work. We can make bows, 
and we make arrows with hard wood, and can poison 
them. We know how to make traps to trap game, and 
we trap game in far greater number than we can kill it 
when we go hunting ; and we love to go hunting." 

"Why don't you make bigger cabins?" 

"We do not want to make bigger cabins ; it would be 
too much trouble, a,nd we do not know how. These are 
good enough for us ; they keep the rain from us, and we 
build them so rapidly." 

"Don't the leopards sometimes come and eat some of 
you ?" 

" Yes, they do !" they exclaimed. " Then we move off 
far away, several days' journey from where the leopards 
have come to eat some of us ; and often we make traps 
to catch them. We hate the leopards!" the Obongos 
shouted with one voice. 

" How do you make your fires ? tell me ;" and I could 
not help thinking that, however wild a man was, even 
though he might be apparently little above the chimpan- 
zee, he had always a fire, and knew how to make it. 
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They shewed me flint-stonfes, and a species of oakum 
coming from the pahn-tree, and said they knocked these 
stones airainst each other, and the sparks gave them fire. 

Then, to astonish them, I took a match from my match- 
box and lin:hted it. As soon as thev saw the flame a wild 
shout rang through the settlement. 

" Obongos, tell me,'' said I, " how you get your wives, 
for your settlements are far apart, and you have no paths 
leadinsc throu^ch the forest from one to another. You 
never know how far the next settlement of the Dwarfe 
mav be from vours.'' 

*' It is true," said they, " that sometimes we do not 
know where the next encampment of the Obongos may 
be,|ind we do not wish to know, for sometimes we fight 
among ourselves, and if we lived near together we should 
become too numerous, and find it difiicult to procure 
berries and game. Our people never leave one settle- 
ment for another. Generation after generation we have 
lived among ourselves, and married among ourselves. It 
is but seldom we permit a stranger from another Obongo 
settlement to come among us." 

" How far," said I, pointing to the east, " do you meet 
Obongos ?" 

" Far, far away," they answered, " toward where the 
sun rises, Obongos are found scattered in the great for- 
est. We love the woods, for there we live, and if wo 
were to live any where else we should starve." 

"As you wander through the forest," I asked, " don't 
you sometimes come to prairies ?" 

" Yes," said they, and here an old Obongo addressed 
himself to my Ashango interpreter. " When I was a boy, 
we had our settlement for a loner time in the forest not 
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far from a big prairie^ and farther off there was a big 
river. Since then," said the old Obongo, " as we moved 
we have turned our backs upon where the sun rises, and 
marched in the direction where the sun sets" (which 
meant that they had been migrating from the east to- 
ward the west). 

" Did you not see," said I, continuing my questions, 
"birds with long legs and long beaks in those prairies?" 

" Yes," said all the Obongos ; " sometimes we kill them, 
for we love their flesh." 

I could not but remember the description Homer gave 
of the cranes and the Pigmies, and I here give it to you 
in the translation of a man of whom every American 
should be proud as one of the greatest poets of the age. 
Mr.William CuUen Bryant's translation reads as follows : 

"As when the cry 
Of cranes is in the air, that, flying south 
From winter and its mighty breadth of rain, 
Wing their way over ocean, and at dawn 
Bring fearful battle to the Pigmy race, 
Bloodshed and death." — Iliad, iii., 3-8. 

Of course our friend Homer, the grand old bard that 
will never die, did not see the Dwarfs, and only related 
what he had heard of them, and, Kke every thing that is 
transmitted from mouth to mouth, and from country to 
country, the story has become very much exaggerated. 

Beyond a doubt, at certain seasons of every year the 
cranes left the country of which Homer spoke, for cranes 
are migratory, and their migration was toward the Nile ; 
thence they winged their flight toward the Upper Nile, 
and spread all over the interior of Africa; and, as they 
came to the country of the Dwarfs, the Dwarfe came out 
to kill them, instead of their coming to kill the Dwarfs. 
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The dwarfs of iroiner's time killed them for food, as they 
still kill tliem in Equatorial Africa in certain Beasons of 
tlie year. 

I am now going to tell you what I wrote about these 
big cranes before I had even heard of Uie Country of the 
Dwarfs, or that such people as the Obongos ever existed : 

"This account of Ilomer has been thought fabulous; 
for ' How,' it has been asked, ^ could cranes attack a race 
of men ?' 

"Where were these pigmies to exist? I will try to 
show that Ilomer had some reason to say what he wrote. 
In the first book which I published (called * Explorations 
in Equatorial Africa') I did not mention what Homer had 
written. I had heard of the Dwarfs, but I dismissed the 
account given to me by the Apingi as fabulous. In chap, 
xiv., p. 260, 1 say : 

" ' The dry season was now setting in in earnest, and I 
devoted the whole month of July to exploring the coun- 
try along the sea-shore. It is curious that most of the 
birds which were so abundant during the rainy season 
had by this time taken their leave, and other birds in im- 
mense numbers flocked in to feed on the fish, wliich now 
leave the sea-shore and bars of the river mouth, and as- 
cend the river to spawn.' 

" In the four paragraphs in advance on the same page 
I said, ' Birds flocked in immense numbers on Uie prai- 
ries, whither they came to hatch their young. 

" ' The ugly marabouts, from whose tails our ladies get 
the splendid feathers for their bonnets, were there in 
thousands. Pelicans waded on the river's banks all day 
in prodigious swarms, gulping down the luckless fish 
which came in their way.' 
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"In the next paragraph, page 261,1 continue: 

" 'And on the eandy point one morning I fonnd great ' 
flocks of the Ibis religtosa (tiie sacred Ibia of the Egyp- I 
tians), which had arrived overnight, whence I coald not | 
tell 

" 'Dncks of varioas kinds built tlieir nesta in every ' 
creek and on every new isiet that appeared with the re- 
ceding waters. I need to hunt those until I got tired of 
duck-meat, fine as it is. Cranes, too, and numerous other i 
water-fowljfloekedinevery day, of different speciee. All ' 
came, by some strange instinct, to feed upon the vast 
shoals of fish which literally filled the river. 

" 'On the aea- shore I sometimes caught a bird, the I 
SuUi capensis, which had been driven ashore by the -I 
treacherous waves to which it had trusted itself, and | 
could not, for some mysterious reason, get away again. 

" 'And, finally, every sand-bar is covered with gulls, 
whose shrill screams are heard from morning till night ' 
as they fly about greedily after their finny prey.' I 

" I terminated the description by saying, ' It is a splei 
did time now for sportsmen, and I thought of some of I 
my New York friends who wonld have enjoyed the great I 
plenty of game that was now here.' 

" In chap. xiii. of the same boob, p. 199, 1 wrote : 

" ' From IgaJ(5 to Aniambid was two hours' walk, 
through grasB-iields, in which we found numerous birds, j 
some of them new to me. One in particular, the 1 
ieria Senegalensts, had such legs that it fairly outwalked 
me. I tried to catch it, but, though it would not take to 
the wing, it kept so far ahead tliat I conld not even get 
a fair shot at it. 

" ' These Mycteria Senegalenses are among the 1 
M 
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of cranes. They have a long neck, and a very powerful 
beak, from eight to ten inches in length, and I killed sev- 
eral of them, which I brought back. I had grand shoot- 
ing with them, and many a time I gave up the chase ; 
but when I killed one I took good care to see that the 
bird could not hurt me and was quite dead before I ap- 
proached it.' 

"Hence I conclude that the description of Homer is 
correct as regards the great number of cranes, and that 
he was right, for you see that they came in the dry sea- 
son, and when the rains came they disappeared from the 
country. 

" The dwarfish race of whom I speak are great hunters, 
and is it not probable that during the dry season, when the 
cranes came, there was rejoicing in the Pigmean race ? for 
there would be food and meat for them ; and they would 
fight also with the large crane, the Mycteria Senegalensisj 
which probably they could not kill at once, and hence it 
required on the part of the Dwarfs great dexterity to 
capture them. For myself, I was always careful in ap- 
proaching the Mycteria Senegalenaia^ whose height is 
from four to five feet, as I have said, when quite clear. 
The natives, as I approached the first that I killed, shouted 
to me, ' Take care ; he will send his beak into your eye.' " 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

A MODEKN TEAVELEe's AOOOTnST OF TDE DWAKF8 . 

THEIR HABITS.^ — WHEKE AHD HOW 'mEY BUEY THEIE I 

DEAD. HUSTING EOE THE DWAKFS, HOW THET MAgB j 

THEIK HrtS. 

Now that I have told yoa what Ilerodotna and Homer j 
wrote about the Dwarfs, let ub come to a more modem \ 
accomit of them. We read the following iu Rev. Dr. 
Krapf s ■' Travels and Missionary Labors in East Africa :" 

" Notfiwoitlty are the reports which in the year 1S40 I 
were communicated to rae by a slave from Enarea,who, 
by order of the King of Shoa, was charged with the care I 
of my house in Angolala daring my residence in Onko- 
bez. His name was Dilbo, and he was a liative of Sabba, 
in Enarea. As a youth, he had made caravan journeys 
to Kaffa, and accompanied the slave-hnnters from Kaffa 
to TufEte, iu a ten-days' expedition, where they crossed j 
the Omo, some sixty feet wide, by means of a wooden | 
bridge, reaching from thence to Kulln in seven days, ] 
which is but a few days' journey from tlie Dokos, a Pigray ] 
race of whom Dilbo told almost fabulous stories" (p. 50). 

Then Dr. Ivrapf gives an account of Dilbo, which does ] 
not bear on the subject, and then continues: 

" He told me that to the south of Kaffa and Sura there J 
is a very sultry and humid country, with many bamboo I 
woods (meaning, no doubt, palm-trees), inhabited by the I 
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race called Dokos, who are no bigger than boys ten years 
old ; that is, only four feet high. They have a dark ol- 
ive-colored complexion, and live in a completely savage 
state, like the beasts, having neither houses, temples, nor 
holy trees, like the Gallas, yet possessing something like 
an idea of a higher being, called Yer, to whom, in mo- 
ments of wretchedness and anxiety, they pray, not in an 
erect posture, but reversed, with the head on the ground, 
and the feet supported upright against a tree or stone. 
In prayer they say, * Yer, if thou really dost exist, why 
dost thou allow us thus to be slain ? We do not ask thee 
for food and clothing, for we live on serpents, ants, and 
mice. Thou hast made us, why dost thou permit us to 
be trodden under foot V The Dokos have a chief, no 
laws, no weapons. They do not hunt nor till the ground, 
but live solely on fruits, roots, mice, serpents, ants, honey, 
and the like, climbing trees and gathering the fruits like 
monkeys, and both sexes go completely naked. They 
have thick protruding lips, flat noses, and small eyes. 
The hair is not woolly, and is worn by the women over 
the shoulders. The nails on the hands and feet are al- 
lowed to grow like the talons of vultures, and are used in 
digging for ants, and in tearing to pieces the serpents, 
which they devour raw, for they are unacquainted with 
fire. The spine of the snake is the only ornament worn 
around the neck, but they pierce the ears with a sharp- 
pointed piece of wood." 

Then Dr. Krapf adds that they are never sold beyond 
Enarea, and continues as follows : 

" Yet I can bear witness that I heard of these little 
people not only in Shoa, but also in Ukambani, two de- 
grees to the south, and in Barava, a degree and a half to 
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the nortli of the equator. In Barava a slave was 
to me who accoi-ded completely with the description o£| 
Dilbo. lie was four feet high, very thick set, dark com-1 
plexioned, and Uvely, and the people of the place a 
me that he waa of the Pigmy race of the interior. It ifti 
not impossible, too, that circumstances, such as continualj 
raiiiB from May to January, and other means, may con-! 
tribute to produce a diminutive people of stunted devel-J 
opment in the interior of Africa. jljm'oW, therefore,* 
the reports collected from different and mutually inde-j 
pendent points of Africa can not be directly contradicted, 
only care must be taken to examine with caution the fab- 
ulous element mixed up with what may be true by native^ 
reporters. In the Suali dialect ' dogo' means small, and! 
in the language of Enarea ' doko' is indicative of an ig- j 
norant and stupid person." 

Now I think, though Dr. Krapf was a long way from K 
where I was, that his Dwarfs must be the same people aa j 
the Ohongos, though they do not bear the same name; 
but yon must remember that the Obongos are called by 
three different names by other tribes. It is true the 
Dwarf he saw was very black, but then there may be 
some Dwarfs much darker than others, just as some ne> 
groes are darker than others. 

Then I said to the Ashango interpreter, "Ask the littlaj 
Obongos where they bury their dead." I wanted to know,! 
though I did not tell him why. I wanted tlie skeletoiul 
of an Obongo to bring home, and I would have beenl 
willing to give a thousand dollars for one. 

" Don't ask such a question of tlie Ohongos," said he, 

"And why ?" I inquired. 

"Because," he answered, "they would be so frightened I 
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they would all ran away. Even we oorselves, the Ashan- 
goe, who are their friends, know not where they bnry their 
dead, and I will tell yoa why : they are afraid that the 
AshangoB would steal the skulls of the dead people for 
fetiches, and if they could procure but one they would 
always know where the Obongos were in the forest" 

" Tell me," said I, " how they bury their dead." 

^When an Obongo dies," said my Ashango friend, 
^ there is great sorrow among the Dwarfs, and the men 
are sent into every part of the forest to find a tall tree 
which is hollow at the top. If they find one, they come 
back to the settlement and say, ^ We have found a tree 
with a hoUow.' Then the people travel into the forest, 
guided by the man who has found the hoUow tree, and 
taking with them the body of the dead Obongo. When 
they have reached the spot, some of them ascend the 
tree, carrying with them creepers to be used as cords for 
drawing up the body, and the corpse is then drawn up 
and deposited in the hollow, which is immediately filled 
with earth, and dry leaves, and the twigs of trees." 

" But," said I, "big hollow trees, such as you have been 
speaking of, are not found every day. If they do not 
find one, what then ?" 

"It is sOjOguizi. Sometimes they can not find a big 
hollow tree ; then," said my Ashango guide, " they wan- 
der into the forest, far from paths and villages, in search 
of a little stream, which they turn from its natural bed, 
and then dig in it a big, deep hole, wherein they bury 
the body of the Obongo, after which they bring back the 
water to its own bed again, and the water forever and 
ever runs over the grave of the Obongo, and no one can 
ever toll where the grave of the Obongo is." 
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" Why," said I to myself, " this way of burying an 
Obongo reminds me of the barial of Attila." 

Tliifi is all I know of the way the Obongos biuy their 
dead, and this was told me by the Ashangos. The Obon- 
gos, who bad seen me holding so long a talk with the 
Ashangoa, began to appear frightened, and asked what 
we had been talking about. The Ashangoa answered 
that we had been talking about hunting wild beasts. 
After a while we departed, apparently good friends with 
them, but not before jjromising the Obongos that I would 
come again and see them. 

The next day 1 went himting in order to kill meat and 
bring it to the Dwarfs, and their delight was gi-eat when. 
I brought them five monkeys. A httle while after I had 
put the monkeys on tlie ground I said, " Dwarfs, let na 
be good friends. Don't you see that I do not desire to 
kill you or capture yon ! I wish only to know you well, 
Every time I come to see you I bring you food and nice 
things." " That is bo," said the Dwarfs, headed by mj 
friend Misounda, 

The hours passed away, and a& evening approached I 
said, " Dwarfs, what do you say to my spending the night 
in your settlement, and going back to-morrow to Niem- 
bouai V " Muiri 1 muiri t" said the Dwarfs, and immedi- 
ately a little house was given me for the night. I was- 
glad, for I wanted to be able to say when I came backs 
home that I bad slept in a house of the Dwarfs. I 

Tlie little Dwarfs went into tlie woods to collect fire- 
wood for mo, and to look after their traps. After a while 
they came back, and tliey, too, brought food. Misounda 
brought me a basket of wild berries, and the other Obon- 
gos presented me game, consisting of three beautiful fati 
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rats, a nice little mouse, one s«|uirreL two fislu and a piece 
of snake. Thej laid these things before me. To please 
them, I ordered the s«^iiirrel to be cooked on a bright char- 
coal fire, and how delighted thev were to see me eat it I 
how thev shoQted when thev saw me take moathfnl after 
mouthful ! 

Tlie san went down behind the trees, and soon after 
it was darik in the village of the Dwarb. I conld see 
that thcT were still afraid of me. They had an idea that 
probabl V I wanted to captore some of them. At last the 
time came for me to go to bed. I had some trouble to 
get through the door, and when I was inside I lay down 
on my bed made of sticks, and put my head on my re- 
volvers as a pillow. I had a little fire lighted so that the 
smoke would drive the musquitoes away, and before ly- 
ing down I looked round to see if there were any snakes. 
You must always take that precaution in that part of the 
world. The Dwarfs kept awake all night outside of 
their huts, for they were not yet certain that I had not 
come to capture some of them. 

Their little huts were of a low, oval shape, like gipsy 
tents. The lowest part, that nearest the entrance, was 
about four feet from the ground ; the greatest breadth 
was also four feet. On each side were three or four 
sticks for the man and woman to sleep upon. The huts 
were made of flexible branches of trees, arched over and 
fixed into the ground, the longest branches being in the 
niiddle, and the others successively shorter, the whole be- 
in^ (jovcrcd with large leaves. 

The next moniing the Ashangos and the Dwarfs went 
into tlio forest to look after tlie traps they had made to 
(uiptiiro gtuno. 
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As the time of our departure from Niembouai had ar- 
rived,! said to the Dwarfs that I must bid them good-by, 
for 1 was going away toward where the sun rises. " Now 
you see," said I, " you have always been afraid of me. 
Tell me, have I done harm to any one of you ?" " No, 
no," they exclaimed ; " no, no," said my friend Misounda. 
So I shook hands with them, and they said to me in part- 
ing, " You will see more little Dwarfs in the countries 
where you are going. Be kind to them, as you have been 
to us." 

As I walked on through the jungle, my mind kept 
dwelling on the strange Obongos. " If you want one of 
them to take away with you," said my Ashango guide, 
" we will capture one for you, if you will give us beads 
and copper rings." " No, no," said I, " the Spirit does 
not want to capture people ; he wants only to see peo- 
ple." 

Now I must tell you what I think of these Obongos. 
I think that they are the very same people of whom He- 
rodotus and Homer had heard ; that they are closely al- 
lied to the Bushmen of South Africa, for the hair on 
their heads grows in the same way ; only they are dark- 
er in color, and in that respect seem to be a shade be- 
tween the negro and the Bushman. They are also a lit- 
tle shorter in stature than the Bushmen, and I have a 
strong belief that in times past they belonged probably 
to the same nation. 

And now we must take leave of the Dwarfs, for I am 
to talk to you of the great negro tribes in whose country 
the little creatures live. If I should learn any thing 
more about the Dwarfs as I go forward, I will surely re- 
late it to you. 
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nunUSO KASTWAXn. — veastrisc hejohtb. 

XCXT9 rSSIt. — BEACB JtOrAOT-KOMBO,- 

Oe THE PDLVLE. — FAUtlTEK WITH TDK CHIEF. 

LOCET soar. — auenuriDs cuiucesceix 

ScnsAi. d«^ have pweed away fiiiwe I hare left tl 
I^gmiee and the Tillage of Xiembouai, and I am tn 
ing toward (he rising sna. Tbo eotrntrr is getting n 
and more monntaiDotis as we advance eastward, the f 
««ts are very thick, tlie jnngle is very dease, and i 
of tliB trees are of imraen^ size. An apparently perf 
nal mist shrouds the sumniit of many of the hills, when^ 
it nuns almost every day. thongh on tlie ^ea-ehore it is the 
dry season. Village after village of the wild Ashango 
inliabitnnts of the country have been passed by us; many 
are deserted. The people are afraid of me, and do not J 
ffisli to see me. 

Some of the nionntaine we jiassed had qneer nameLl 
One was called Birougou-Bouanga. I remember weltl 
BirongoTi-Bouanga ; it was 2574 feet in height. 

In order to know the elevation of the conntry asItraT<> 
eled along, I had two kinds of instraments with r 
eroids. and an apparatus for ascertaining at what poiad 
water boile. The Ijoiling apparatus was a qneer-lc 
■Hinent, and was a great object of fright to tl 
iic iUustratioa gives yoa an ~ 



MEASURING HEIGHTS. 






inent. Here is a policeman's lantern; in it is a lamp, 
and on tlie top is a kind of kettle in whidi water is pnt 
when to be used. To t!ie kettle is attached by a screw 
a tbermometer, the bulb of which is iramersed in the wa- 
ter. A short time after the lamp is lit, the water boils 
and forces the mercury along the tube ; then the de- 
grees are read off on the instninient. With this read- 
ing entered on tlie tables which are made for this instru- 
ment, the height of the place where you arc is obtained. 




The aneroid looks very much like a large watch, but 
liaving only one band. The higher you ascend, the low- 
er the reading, on account of the atmospheric preseiire. 
This reading, referred to a table, gives the height, as by 
boiling water. Any one of you, procuring these instm- 
raenta when going in the country, can amuse himself - 
when he travels in taking the height of the hills t 
mountains he passes a 
^ On my return from the cottftlrv oi'OuB\i-« 
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improvements in the boiling apparatus, and also in the 
artificial horizon. There is now a very small artificial 
horizon, invented by my friend Captain George, of the 
British Navy, and it is very portable, especiaUy when 
comjmred with the old one travelers had to use. It will 
be a great boon to explorers. I doabt that a more use- 
ful and safe one to the traveler can be made. Captain 
George, I am very happy to say, is the gentleman who 
tauglit me how to. take astronomical observations, and 
how to calculate them. 

At the foot of Birougou-Bouanga was the village of 
Niembouai-Olomba, which meant Upper Niembouai. 
The head men of Niembouai and of Upper Niembouai 
were two brothers, so the people consented to receive 
mo, and we tarried there a few days. The village was 
situated just at the jimction of two gorges or valleys, one 
of which ran almost directly north and south, and the 
other east and west. From the village, looking up, I 
could see the sun as it rose almost from the natural hor- 
izon. The wind during the day blew all the time from 
the south, and early in the morning the temperature was 
quite cool — 69° Fahrenheit. 

After leaving Niembouai - Olomba, and traveling 
through the great and dense forest, we came to a village 
called Mobana, the inhabitants belonging to the Ashango 
tribe, for we were still in the Ashango territory. The 
chief of Mobana was called Eakombo. The village was 
situated at the summit of a mountain 2369 feet in height, 
at the foot of which ran a beautiful stream called Bem- 
bo. The Bembo was the first river I had reached which 
ran toward the east, toward where the sun rose. How 
iglad I was 1 " It no doubt falls into the Congo Eiver,'* 
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I said, for I began to bear of a large stream in our 
of marcb going toward the rising sun. 

Tbe gi-eat enibarraeenieat now was that the people 
were so much afraid of me, not as a spirit who brings 
the plague, but as a S]3irit whose evil eye they dai-ed not 
meet. I succeeded iii leaving Mobana, as I had left 
scores of villages before, without trouble, and Rakombo 
had taken me to a village farther east with the name of 
Mouaou-Koinbo. The name of the village proper was 
Mouaou, and the chief's name was Kombo. If the peo- 
ple of the wild tribes I had passed before had been afraid 
of me, the people of Monaou-Kombo stood in still great- 
er dread of my coming. The people of Mobana, who 
had taken me to that village, had disappeared one by one, 
and Eakombo himself, their chief, liad deserted me. So 
I was left all alone with my Oommi men among the 
Mouaou-Kombo people. 

A few days after my arrival at Mouaon-Kombo, if you 
had sought me or my Commi men in the village, you 
would not have found us there. Whei'e were we ? We 
were encamped by ourselves not far from the village, 
fi-om which we had withdrawn to show the people that 
we were tii-ed of remaining there, and impatient to take 
our departure. We had been busy that day in cutting 
down trees around our camp to serve as an abatis and 
safeguard, so that nobody could approach us without 
making us aware of it by tlieir noise in penetrating the: 
dense branches. We passed the night in reasonable 
curity, though without much fii-e, for our dogs, Andfeko, 
Conimi -Nagoamba, Eover, Turk. Fierce, and Ndj^g( 
would have hi an instant apprised as by their barkinj 
J visitor attem\itii\^ lo cw\Kt "Oaa *:si5W4- 
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our luggage was by us. The path from Monaon-Kombo 
to our retreat was very steep. 

I had that day sent Igala, Eebouka, and Mouitchi, 
armed to the teeth, along the path leading eastward, tell- 
ing them to look sharp, and to ascertain, if they came to 
a village, whether the inhabitants did not want us to pass 
through their country ; in fact, to learn all the news they 
could, and make report to me. After two hours Igala 
came back laughing, and saying that he had entered a 
big village, from which the people had fled in perfect 
terror, thinking I had come with him, but that finally he 
had succeeded in holding a parley with some of the in- 
habitants, and learned that they had trouble with the 
Mouaou-Kombo people. Igala told them not to be 
afraid of me, and that they must not be alarmed if they 
should see me come to their village. So far all was 
right ; we knew exactly what was ahead of us. " Well 
done," I said, " my boys." 

The next morning a deputation of villagers of Mona- 
ou-Kombo came to our camp and begged us to come 
back, saying that if I would return, in two days they 
would conduct me by anotlier route to the southeast in 
order to avoid the hostile villages. So we returned to 
the village, the villagers helping my men in carrying our 
luggage back. Now I regretted that I had no more 
Commi men with me, so that we might have been inde- 
pendent of strangers for the transportation of our lug- 
gage. 

As I came back to Mouaou-Kombo, little did I know 
what a dark cloud was hanging over us, for my heart 
was filled with joy at the prospect of soon continuing 
our journey. Little did I dream of the storm that in a 
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eliort time iraa to burst upon us. Little did I thiuk, ob I 
ascended the hill in the midst of the peala of laughter of 
my Commi men and of the Ashangos, that there waa 
fighting and hloodshed in store ; that I was soon to be 
engaged with my men in defending our lives, and in 
beating a diaastrous retreat along the way we had come, 
and see the raoaraful end of that glorious journey upon 
which I had set my heart ! Like the little leaf cast upon 
the stream of Mokenga, I was drifting I knew not whith- 
er, I had no ioiowledge then of the breakers ahead, and ! 
now I am going to relate to yon the sad story. 

I had entered again the village of Moaaon-Korabo ; 
our luggage had been put back in the huts ; Kombo, the ' 
chief, headed by his elders, had eomo to receive me, beat- 
ing his kendo as he advanced. After a while the elders 
departed, and llie chief and his queen were seated by my 
side in the street. The people were passing to and fro 
to their accustomed avocations, and every thing was go- 
ing on as usual, 

" Is it true," said Kombo to me, " that you Oguizis Mil 
people as we Ashangos kill monkeys and the wild beasts 
of tlie forest ? We Ashangos believe yon do it, and that 
is the reason we are afraid of you. We are eveu afraid , 
that your eye is an evil one, and that a look of yours can 
bring death." Tlien the chief stopped and looked at me. - 

" N^hi, n^shi, n&shi," I repeated three times (no, no, no), 
and I spat ou the ground to show him how I hated what 
he had said. " No," said I, " Konibo, the Oguizi loveB I 
people, loves the Ashangos, and kills no one." 

As I was sijeaking, a goat, the peace-offering of the 
king, stood before me, and several bimches of plantain 
lay near by, which had been brought in a little before by , 
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hifi people. The king said, " Eat these, Spirit In two 
tiays I will conduct you where you want to go. I am bo 
glad to hear that you do not kill people, but surely us 
Ashangos are afraid of you ; but in a day's journey you 
will reach the Njavi country." 

Then the queen said, " I told you, my husband, that the 
Oguizi did not kill people as the Ashangos kill monkeys. 
Now don't you believe me ?" said she, looking at the king 
right in the face. Then, turning to me, she said, " Oguizi, 
I am cooking a pot of koa (a root) for you and your men ; 
will you eat them ?" 

"Certainly," said L 

I had hardly uttered those words when there appeared 
before us four warriors of a hostile village, who said they 
would make war on the Mouaou-Kombo people if they 
dared to take me through their village ; that they did not 
want me to pass that way. 

Kombo, the chief, said to me, " Oguizi, go in your hut ; 
I do not want these people to see you," and he asked my 
men to fire guns to frighten the warriors. Igala fired, 
advancing toward the four warriors, who fled. I could 
not help laughing. Other guns were fired, when I heard, 
back of where the king and queen and myself were seat- 
ed, the report of another gun, and I was startled to see 
the Mouaou villagers, with affrighted looks and shouts of 
alarm, running away in every direction. The king and 
queen got up, and fled along with the rest. 

"Mamol mamo I". was heard every where. 

I got up, and, looking back in the direction where the 
gun had been fired, I saw, not far from my hut, the life- 
less body of a leading Ashango man. 

Igalo had done the deed. He rushed toward me and 
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shooted,"! did not do it on purpose; the gun went o£E 
before I had raised it." 

Now, indeed, I might be Bure that the Ashangos would 
believe that the Oguizi could bill people as they did men- ■ 



What was to be done ? I was hundreds of miles away 
from the eea. 

I called the king back, " Do not be afraid," I said, 

Kombo cried back to me, " You say you come here to 
do no harm, and you do not kill people. Is uot this the 
dead body of a man ?" and in an instant he was out of 
sight. 

Oh, how sorry I felt ! but there was hut little time for 1 
melancholy reflections. 

I shouted back, "Aahango people, I am very aorry. i 
What can I do ? I will pay you the price of twenty men J 
for that man who has been killed." 

In the mean time the war-drums began to beat furi- 
ously in every part of this large village, aud the warriora I 
came ont by hundreds, armed with speara, bows and j 
poisoned arrows, battle-axes, and other murderous imple- J 
menta of war. 

My men held beads and goods in their hands, and \ 
shouted, " Come, we will pay jon for that mau that has ■ I 
been killed." 

Then suddenly one of the elders, bolder than the rest, | 
shouted, "Let there be no war ; let us have peace. The \ 
Oguizi \vill pay for that man's life." 

There was a hill. Some said, "Let us make war; let I 
us kill the people who have come with the Oguizi, forv 
they have come to kill us," while anotlier party shouted, 
" Let us have peace." The war-drums for a while c 
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to beat, and the horns calling the warriors from the for- 
est had ceased to blow. 

There was a lull — just what I wanted. I knew it was 
utterly impossible to make those people believe that that 
man had been killed by accident. I might just as well 
have tried to make them believe that a spear would go 
through a man and kill him without being hurled by 
another man. 

That lull was precious time to me, though it was but 
short. I encouraged my seven Commi men, who had 
come close to me for advice. "Don't be afraid, boys," I 
said. "We are men ; we can fight. Not one of you will 
be delivered to the Ashangos for this palaver. We will 
fight our way back ; get ready. Though they may be in- 
clined for peace, let us prepare for the worst, and woe to 
our enemies if they want to fight." Then, turning to- 
ward Igalo, I said to him reproachfully, though kindly, 
" See what your carelessness has brought upon ns." 

In a very short time we had got out an additional sup- 
ply of ammunition, two hundred bullets extra for each 
man, and six one-pound cans of powder. We could not 
be taken unawares, for our guns had never left our hands, 
and by the side of each man hung always a bag contain- 
ing one hundred bullets and two or three pounds of pow- 
der ; so you see we had ammunition enough to carry on 
a desperate fight, and we were bound to sell our lives 
dearly, but not before having exliausted every means of 
conciliation. 

Then, pointing to seven otaitais, I said, " Get ready to 
put them on at an instant's notice." They contained my 
precious things — photographs, scientific instruments, and 
valuable notes. 



H0STILITIE3 THMEATENED. 

We were ready for our retreat in case war should i 
decided upon by the Ashangos. 

The appearances were hopeful, and I began to think 
that the palaver would be settled satisfactorily, when sud- 
denly a woman, whom afterward I recognized to be the 
queen, carae wailing and tearing her hair. Stripping off 
her garment of grass-cloth, she rolled hereelf on the 
gronnd before rae, crying, " Oguizi, what have I done to^ 
yon? Why have you killed my sister? What had gb( 
done to you ? She gave you food — that is the hi 
has done you. Go and see her body behind the hut,'*-" 
and she wailed aloud. Then from afar the friendly 
elder, who did not desire at first to mate war, shouted, 
"Why have you killed my wife, oh wicked Oguizi !" 

The fatal bullet had gone throngh tie man, and tliei 
through a hut, killing the Bister of the queen, who WM 
busy behind her dwelling. 

As the sad news spread, a general shout for war arose 
from the increasing multitude, and every man who had 
not his spear or bow rushed for it, and those who had 
them brandished them in sign of defiance. War was 
declared — there was no help for it. Oh dear, what was 
to be done? I had not come into that far country to 
kill these savages, but then ray men, who had left their 
homes, their wives, fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, chil- 
dren, must not be killed — they trusted in me. What 
shall we do ? Is Paul Dn Cbaillu to run away from the 
enemy? Shall these savages call hira a coward 3 8u( 
thoughts made the blood rush to my head. I shall r 
play the coward, but then there are many ways besidi 
fighting to show one's courage. My mind was ms 
so I girded my loins for the fight, sad at heart. FirBt | 
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db!i>ag!it I vocld iec ]ire &> die house wiiere mr baiggage 
WHS, hct rhere was s«> much p>wder there — gevend hnn- 
dred p«>andi — th,itf ui expL«>ifTig it more Ashuigas woold 
be idlkd. We had «faed the lirst blood: we must be 
cvefnl to shed do more withocit being obliged to do 80^ 
and I offered a silent pnyo* to God to guide me in what 
was to be d«:»ie. 

Mv seinen Commi men stood by me* ready to start with 
their otairais on their backa^ ~Be not afraid, bo js,'' said 
I ; •^ we are men.** 

We had to go through the whole length of the Tillage 
before we coold reach the path bj which we had come 
to Monaon-Kombo. 

I shontedf *^Ashango6> all the g«XMls I have I give to 
yon for the people that have been killed. Xow we go 
awav. We did not come here to make war; we did not 
come here to kill people. We don't wish to kill jon, so 
do not compel ns to do so.*' 

My Commi boys were cool and steady, and, keeping a 
firm line, we marched throngh the street of the village. 
A rain of spears and of poisoned arrows came from be- 
hind the huts, and showered all around n& I am woond- 
ed — a sharp-pointed arrow pierces me. Then Igabiy my 
right-hand man, is womided. ^Don^t fire, boys; let us 
shed no more blood in this village if we can help it," I 
said. ^Press onward ; do not be afraid. There is but 
one God, the roler of the universe ; all will be for the 
best'' 

We advance steadQy, the crowd ahead of us in the 
street brandishing their spears and sending arrows at us ; 
but they keep &r away, while, with guns pointed toward 
them, we continue to advance, Bebouka and Mouitchi 
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looking around toward the huts, for our hidden enemira . 
were the ones we dreaded the most. Another shower o 
spears and arrows fell in the midst of ns. I look around 1 
— no one is wounded ; when, lo I Macondai is struck by I 
an arrow. The infuriated savages, shouting their terriflo 1 
war-cries, become bolder, and come nearer. Must more I 
blood be shed ? And now Rebouka is wounded. Five \ 
spears fall by me, and a perfect shower of them fly all 
around. 

Igala says, " Ohally, do you think we are going to let | 
these savages wound you ? A man in our country would | 
be put to death if he dared to raise his hand against you. 
Don't you see our blood ? May we not fire and kill some 1 
of them 3" 

" Be patient, my boys. Eemember we shed the fii'st J 
blood. Wait & Httle while; perhaps they will desist. I 
They dare not come too near ; when they do we will kill 1 
them." 

Oh dear, one of our doga is killed — poor And^ko I j 
three spears go into him and lay him prostrate ; he gives I 
a shriek of pain, and he is dead. Our other doge are by I 
ua. Commi-Nagoumba is in a great rago ; he barks f u- ] 
riously at the Ashangos; a spear has just wounded him | 
slightly on the back. Kover, Fierce, Turk, and Ndjigo I 
are ready to help us ; we have trouble to keep them in [ 
check. They are going to be useful in the forest — they 
will discover the men in ambush. The Ashangos know 1 
this, and they try to kill them. Just as we reach tho end 1 
of the village, Kover and Fierce are wonnded, each re- 
ceiving an arrow in his body. 



CHAPTER XXYIIL 

KBTSEAT FBOU MOCAOL-KOMBO. — THE ATTACK. — PACL ] 
■WOCXDEl*. — A PAXIC. — THE WGIIT EESKWED, — THE ] 

KMT KE-ESFOECEO. LTISO IS AXEUgH. THE ENEHT 

KEPrLSED. — A POIBOKED ABBOW. — MOriTCHI 6AFE. 

DEATH OF THE DOG 8. 

We enter the great foreet ; we are going to leave ti 
village of Monaou-KomlK) forever. Wo are on the f 
which we took on our way eastward. We are goiog b 
The forest near tlie village is filled with savage 
for us behind the treee. 

We can only go single file. I give coniniaDd. Igi 
is to take the lead; then follow Rebooka, Rapelina,! 
ma, Macondtti, and Igalo, the cauBe of our trouble, 
guard the rear; the post of danger, of honor, must I 
long to me, their chieftain, for I have sworn to them, i 
their people when I left the sea-shore., to protect t 

All at once I remember Mouitelii. I do not a 
He is not with us. " Mouitcbi, where are you V I a 
" He is dead," replied the Ashangos. " lie will newj 
come to you. We have killed him. Ton will never 6 
him again." 

Before plunging into the forest we turn back i 
shout, "AshangoB, we do not want war. We did 1 
come to your countrj" to kill people. Beware ! We h 
your village ; do not follow us, for if you do there t 



be war." They answer by a fierce war-cry, and biutdi-eds 
of spears from afar are thrown at us as in defiance. 

" Now," said I, " boys, no more mercy I blood for blood ! 
Fight valiantly, but kill no women, no old men, no chil- 
dren ; for remember, you are with a white man, and we 
never make war on these, I would not dare to raise my 
head in my country if I had killed women aud children." 

Three dogs are left Poor Rover and Fierce have jiiat 
becTi killed. More than fifty spears had been thrown at 
them. They fell bravely in our defense. The forest 
was filled with armed Ashangos. Wlicn we got into the 
path a large spear was thrown at me from behind a big 
tree ; Macondai saw the man. " Do not kill him," said 
I ; "he is an old man, and he is disarmed." He had no 
other spear with him. At this moment a poisoned arrow 
struck into me — a long, slender, bearded arrow, which 
firet pierced the leather belt that held my revolvers. I 
liad no time to take the arrow out; the fighting was too 
terrific. Six savages all at once rushed upon Macondai 
from behind a tree. Macondai fii-ed at them, and I came 
to the rescue. Bang, bang, bang from my revolvers, and 
the miscreants troubled ns no more. Igalo now received 
a wound from a poisoned arrow, and we were almost anr- 
rounded. 

My men quickened their speed. "Bon't go so fest," 
I shouted from the rear; but they went on faster and 
faster. The diouts of the savages became more violent, 
and diey were shooting at ua from behind every troe^. 
My Commi ran as fast as they could. Igalo and I i-e-' 
mained behind. "Glome (men)," shouted I, "what a 
you doing 1" A panic seized them ; they ran faster ai 
faster along the path, and I ahonted in vain for them 
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Ptop. Wild phoiits, and the tramp of scores of infuriated 
men thirsting for blood, were heard close behind us, and 
the Ashangos got bolder and bolder as they saw that we 
<|iiickened our stei>s. They began to realize that my 
men were demoralized. 

Just as I was raising my gun, an arrow cnt th© flesh 
of my middle finger to the bone, severing the small ar- 
tery, and causing the blood to flow copiously on the path. 
A little after I heard the Asliangos shout, " Ah ! ah I we 
see your blood on the track ; you lose blood. Not one 
of you shall see the sun set to-day. We are coming ; all 
the villages in front of you will fight you. You shall lie 
dead like the man you killed. We will cut you to pieces." 

I rushed ahead, shouting to my Commi men to stop. 
Suddenly, as I advanced to overtake them, I see their 
loads strewn on the ground along the path. They had 
thrown down tlieir baggage. It was now my turn to be 
infuriated. I rushed ahead, revolver in liand, and shout- 
ed, " I will shoot tlie first man of you that dares to move 
a step." They stopixjd for sheer want of breath. My 
breath was also almost taken away. I said, " Boys, what 
have you done ? You have run away from tliQ Ashan- 
gos. You have left me behind all alone to fight for you. 
You are to be called by tliose savages cowards ; they will 
say that you do not know how to fight," and I looked Iga- 
la and the otlier men boldly in the face, and shook my 
head sorrowfully. "Wliat have you done?" I added. 
.""VVHiere are my photographs? where my note-books? 
where my route maps? where are those mementos of 
friends at home ? where are my scientific instruments ? 
CJone, thro^\^l away ; the toils of years irrecoverably lost. 
My boys, what have you done ?" 
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Tlie panic liad lasted about ten minutes. Their flight 
had been so hurried that we had left all the savages Eome- 
what in the rear. " EoyB," said I, " tbiiik a little while, 
and don't run away any more. Don't you see that the 
Aahangos have the disadvantage ? They are obliged to 
stop every time they want to adjust an arrow and take 
aim, and ae for their spears they can not manage them 
in the tliick jungle, for they have not space enough. Be- 
Bides, we are often out of sight before tiiey can deliver 
their shot, and the only people we have to fear are those 
who are waiting in ambush for us. Their bi'avest men 
will think twice before they come to us at close quarters, 
and if they do, have we not guns and rcvolvere ? hxve we 
not guns whose bullets will go through four or five men, 
one after another ? So be not afraid." 

By the time I had finished this little speech, and Iiad 
just taken breath, the infuriated savages were again upon 
UB. Their hatred seemed to be now against Igala, whom 
they called maio/nga, cursing him. Tliey dodged about, 
taking short cuts through the jungle, and eturounding ue. 
" You have tasted blood," they cried ; " you ai-e all dead 
men. It is no use for you to try to fight." 

My men by this time had recovered from their panic, 
and sent back the Commi war-cry, and shouted, " Yogo 
gou-nou (come here) I We are ready ; come I 
will make you taste death. Many of yon will never go 
back by the path you came ;" and we stood still. "Well | 
done, boys I" I shouted. " Show the people what you e 
do," and many Ashangos fell on tlio ground never to r 
again. 

In a little while we came to a village from which t 
people had fled. There I discovered the plan of I 
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Afiliangos. Tlicy wanted to flank us, while some of them 
were going forward to rouse tlie other villages ahead to 
flght us. If they could succeed in flanking us, they 
would soon finish us ; if not, they could make all the 
^jopulation ahead hostile to us on our way bacL There 
lay our great danger. If they succeeded in rousing the 
|K>pulation against us, it would be impossible for us to 
esca^H). We could not keep fighting forever. I was al- 
ready beginning to feel very weak. We had had no 
food since the day before, for the trouble came before 
our breakfast The poisonous arrows began to show the 
effect of the poison in the blood, and I felt a raging thirst 
My men were very much frightened at this. The Com- 
mi knew nothing of the poisoned missiles, but had heard 
of the dreadful effects of poisonous wounds from the 
slaves coming from the interior. 

Poor Igala complained of great pain and great thirst. 
" I shall die, Clially," said he ; "I shall never see my 
daughter again !" 

" If God wills it, you shall not die, Igala," I said. 

Let us^et ready. The Ashangos are coming silently 
this time; we hear their footsteps; they are in sight. 
We hid at tlie extremity of the village, and I shouldered 
my long-range rifle. Tlie Ashango leader advanced, and 
as he was adjusting his bow I fired. Ilis right arm 
dropped down broken and powerless by his side, and the 
next man behind fell with a crash in the bush in the 
midst of fallen leaves and branches. Eebouka fired, and 
down came another man, and one by one my men kept 
up the fire. The Ashangos had now received a moment- 
ary check. The bravest among them had fallen in the 
dust, and my men shouted to the Ashangos that fell, " You 
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will never return by the path you came." The panic was 
over ; my Commi men were ashamed to have acted as 
they had done. 

We jogged on now leisurely till we came to a rivulet. 
I could not stand ; I lay flat, and drank, and drank as 
much as I could. How fervently I wished Mouitchi was 
with us ! Poor Mouitchi ! where was he killed ? His 
body must have been hacked to pieces. Another dog 
was missing ; two only were left. They had been killed 
for being our friends, and finding out our enemies behind 
the trees. 

The Ashangos began to learn how to fight us. We 
had not gone far when suddenly they came again in 
great numbers without uttering a war-cry. The path 
was most diflicult when we became aware of their ap- 
pearance ; steep hill lay beyond steep hill ; stream after 
stream had to be crossed, and we increased our speed, 
for we were to be under a disadvantage ; but it was for- 
tunate that we knew the ground by having been over it 
before. Suddenly a paralyzing thud, accompanied by a 
sharp pain, told me that I had been struck from behind 
my back or in fiank by an unknown enemy. This time 
it was in my side that I was wounded. We were just 
going up a steep hill, and I turned to see my assailant. 
Igalo, the poor good fellow, the unfortunate cause of our 
woe, was by my side, and turned round also to see who 
had launched the missile. Lo, what do we descry lying 
fiat on the ground among the dry leaves, still as death ? 
An Ashango, crouched as still as a snake in its coil, his 
bright eyes fiashing vindictively at me. Igalo, in the 
twinkling of an eye, discharged his gun at him, and the 
too-akillful bowman lay low, never to rise again. I could 
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not help it — I felt s^^rry ; I deplored that fight with my 
whole heart from the besrinniDs:. This time I was wound- 
ed batllv. The arrow was bearded, small, and slender, 
and had gone deeply into mv stomach, and if the leather 
Ijelt which held mv revolvers, and throogh which it 
passed, had not weakened its force, I should have been 
nmrtallv woanded; bat a kind Providence watched over 
Hie, and, thoogh another woond disabled that poor, tired, 
worn-oat body of r i ine, I did not grumble. 1 had reached 
that state in which I did not care. The troable was that 
I had to go with that arrow in mj body, for there was no 
time to disengage it 

My men came aronnd me, for they saw that the pain 
had turned me deadly pale, and, though not a cry of an- 
guish was uttered by me (for I, their chief, must teach 
them how to suffer), they saw that my strength was grad- 
ually giving away. 

IIow painful that little bit of bearded arrow was as 
j)art of it lay inside, and the other part in the leather 1 

We were now near Mobana, and the Mouaou warriors, 
and tliose tliat had been added to them, were still pursu- 
ing us. Happily, we knew every hill and every stream. 
We crossed the Bemlx), a stream with which you were 
made acquainted on our way east, and the ascent of the 
steep hill on the other side was terrible. The Monaon 
warriors were shouting all the time, " Men of Mobana, do 
not let the Oguizi pass ! They have killed our people 1" 

Approaching Mobana, we could hear the war-drums 
])eating' in the village, but fortunately the path ed us by 
the end of the street, and as we passed we saw the Mo- 
banians in battle array, and heard them sending fierce 
war-cries at ns. 
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The Mobanians made common cause with the Mouaou 
people, and they were like a body of fresh troops coming 
to the rescue — they were not tired. The situation was 
becoming grave, especially if the people ahead of us were 
also in sympathy with the Mouaou people. 

We recognized the leading Mobana warrior, armed 
with his bow and several quivers of arrows. Happily 
they were at some distance from us, and I ordered my 
men not to fire at them, thinking that perhaps when they 
saw that we did not desire to make war they might re- 
main quiet in their village, and not pursue us. 

We had no time to lose, for I knew that Mobana was 
situated on the top of a very steep and high hill, and of 
course I did not want to be taken in the rear by those 
savages, and subjected to a plunging fire of spears and 
arrows from their high elevation, from which they could 
look down on us, 

"Boys," said I, "let us go down this hill quickly, so 
that we may reach the bottom and ascend the other be- 
fore they come ; then we shall have a great advantage 
over our enemies. We descended the hill, the multitude 
of savages following us, shouting, "Ah! ah! you run 
away ! You do not know this forest ; you shall never 
leave it ; we will kill you all ; we will cut your bodies 
to pieces I" 

My blood was getting up. At last we reached the bot- 
tom of the hill, and began to ascend the other by the 
path. " Boys," said I, " don't you remember that there 
is a big fallen tree near the path up this hill where the 
jungle is very thick? We are getting weak; let us lay 
in ambush there, and be as silent as if we were all dead, 

and wait for the Ashangos." 

N2 
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sound. Suddenly thej stop, perhaps to listen and know 
whei-e we are. They look at eaeli other as if to say, " We 
don't hear any thing," or perhaps they mistrust tlie bash 
ahead. Then I get a glimpse of tlie great Mobaua war- 
rior, and also of one of the leading Monaou warriors. 
All at once they gave a clnek, the meaning of which I 
could not tell. Perhaps it meant danger. 

I had been looking intently for a minute at these sav- 
ages, wlien I cast a glance in the direction where Igala, 
Rapelina, and Ngoma were. Igala was aiming witli an 
unerring and steady hand at the great Mobana warrior, 
and Eapelina was aiming at the Mouaon warrior ; whetli- 
er Ngoma was aiming at any one I could not see. It took 
only one glance for me to see what was going on in tiiat 
direction. Then, turning iu tlie otlier direction, I saw 
that Macondai, Kebouka, and Igalo were getting ready ; 
they had also caught sight of some sly and silent enemy. 
I shouldered my rifle also. Not twenty seconds had 
passed after I had looked at Igala when I heard in his 
direction, bang I bang I The great Mobana 
shot through the abdomen, and uttered a cry of angnish, 
while Rapelina had sent a bullet through the lower 
of the Houaou warrior, smashing it completely. Ngoi 
fired, but I could not see the man be fired at 
once, bang! bangl bang! I hear from Igalo, Macoui 
and Rebouka's side. Bangl bangl bang! three 
from the other side. Bang! from my own gun. 

" Well done, Ijoys !" I cried. " Forward, and chai 
and let us show tlie Ashangos we are men." "VVe I'ush 
through the jungle in the direction from which the war- 
riors had oonie. Tliey are surprised; their leading chiefs 
arektUcil. Bangl bangl bang! from revolvers andgnns; 
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we are fighting like lions at bay. We are victorious ; our 
enemies fly in abject terror. 

We shouted to the fleeing Asliangos cries of defiance : 
'^ Come here ! Come again ; not one of you shall go back 
to your villages. We are coming ; we will kill you all 
before night You made war; we did not make it. 
Come and look at your dead in the forest. Come and 
fetch them if you dare! To-night we are coming to 
your villages, and will destroy them I" 

The voices of the Ashangos became fainter and fainter, 
and there were no more answers to our cries of defiance. 

Some of us had been wounded again. As we came to 
a little stream, my exhaustion was such that every thing 
became dim before me ; the trees of the forest seemed 
to be moving, and finally I fell almost unconscious to the 
ground. After a while I drank copiously of the refresh- 
ing water of the stream, for the poisoned arrows had giv- 
en me an unquenchable thirst The men drank also; 
none of us seemed ever to be satisfied. A few minutes 
after, and we drank again. Now we breathed more free- 
ly, and rested a little while, keeping a sharp lookout, 
however, at the same time. I examined the wounds of 
Igala and the others, and said, " Igala, don't be afraid ; 
you are not going to die from the effects of the poisoned 
arrow. I am going to put in your wound something that 
will bum you, but do you good." It was ammonia. I 
applied it, and he gave a piercing shriek. 

The slender, small, sharp-pointed, bearded arrow had 
remained in my body the whole of the day ; two or three 
times I tried in vain to pull it out, but it seemed to stick 
fast in the flesh ; so I took off the belt of my revolver, 
and said to Igala, "Pull that arrow out for me." He 
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tried gently, but it would not come. I said, "Pull S 
witli all yoiir strengtb." 

Oh how it pained I It was like a little iish-hook — a 
little bit of a thing, but it so tore the flesh tliat I felt like 
giving a cry of anguish. I became deadly pale, but did 
not utter a woitl ; I wanted to set an example of fortitude 
to my men. Then I pat ammonia in all my wounds and 
those of my men, for I always carried a little bottle of it 
to use in case of snake-bites. The blood had flowed 
freely from my finger, and I was sorry to see that my 
clothes were quite saturated, but the effusion of bloodM 
Iiad carried off the poison, H 

I found that the effect of the poison was to bring oJM 
mortification of the flesh, and was not 80 dangerous as 9 
had been led to believe, though I was very sick a fe^fl 
days after the fight. 1 

After resting a while, and after equalizing onr muni- 
tions of war, we shouldered our empty otaitais. Just aa 
we were ready to start we heard again a rustling of 
leaves. Are tlie Ashangos coming back? We are ^1 
lent, and look in the direction of the noise. We see ^| 
man — onr guns are directed toward him. I make a si^fl 
not to fire, I do not know why — God directs me. Noifl 
and then he hides himself — stops — watches — he k adv 
vancing, not in the path, but a little way from it. The 
man comes nearer; wc see a gnn in his hand — it isMoa- 
itchi! I am the first to recognize him. "Mouitcbil"! 
shouted. "I am Mouitchi," the answer was. lie rashes 
toward us ; he is safe ; he is not even wounded, and with 
tremuioua voice I said, " Boys, God is with us ; I thank 
thee, Father." I could say no more, but this came fromJ 
tlie inmost depUis of my heart. I 
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Muiiit<-lii*B ftory wag this: lie Iiad mistaken tlie path 
in t)iu imiiic, and litialiy liad gone through the jtingle and 
fulIuwL'd lis Ity the lialluiiig of tlio iiGrve Asliangoe, bat 
kept at a gtxxl diataiioi from them. He heard them cry- 
ing out that the great warriors of Mobaiia and of Monaoa 
were killed. They had fled iii the utmost terror. 

Poor Ckimmi-XagoumbawaE the only dc@ left; all the 
others had Iwen killed. If I could have collected their 
bodies I would have dug a grave for them at the foot of 
a big tree, and written on it the words, 

HEBE AKB BUBIBD 
THE DOGS 

AITSESO, ROVEB, PIERCE, TTISE, and NDJSOO. 
Tle^ unre /aUhfid unto diaih. 




CHAPTER XXIX. 



TRAVELINO "WESTWABD. — A NIGHT IN TEE FOEE8T.- 

BPEECD TO HI8 MEN, THEIK HBFLT. THE KETEEAT I 

STIMKD. — TAKTK O FOOD AMD EE8T. MEJiniNa 

FBEENDS. 

Tnrs meeting with Monitchi revived for a while my 
failing strength. I saw in liis safety the decree of a kind 
Providence. My warriors were by me ; thongh wound- 
ed, none of us had been killed. 

We continued our journey westward. The forest had 
i-esumed its accustomed stillness, undisturbed by the sav- 
age war-cries of the infuriated Ashangos. I felt so weak 
that it was with great difficulty I could walk, I had been 
obliged to get rid of my splendid formidable double-bar- 
reled breach-loading rifle by breaking the butt-end and 
throwing the barrel into the Tvoods. I had tried as hard 
as I could to carry two guns, but at last I had to give up. 
Now I had only a smooth-bore to carry, 

A little after we had resumed our march, as we walked 
silently in the forest, we met suddenly two Mobana wom- 
en. Igala at once was going to shoot them ; I forbid him 
doing it. Poor Igala said he did not like tins way of 
making war; he said it was not the white man's coun- 
try, and we ought not to fight in the white man's fasliion. 
He was for shooting every Ashango he saw ; and, point- 
ing to our wounds, he said, " Don't you think they would 
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have killed all of lis if they had been able f ' I answered, 
" Never mind, Igala ; they will tell their people that, aft- 
er all, we did not want to kill every body.'* 

Poor women ! they really thought they were going to 
be murdered, but they had no idea of what had taken 
place. 

We went on, though I was becoming weaker and weak- 
er. A liigh fever had set in, and jny thirst continued to 
be intense ; at the sight of a stream I thought I could 
drink the whole of tlie water. My men were pretty 
nearly in the same condition as myself. 

Thus we traveled on till near sunset, when at last I 
said, " Boys, 1 can not go any farther ; I can not walk, I 
am so weak, so weary, so ill. There is that big village 
of Niembouai-Olomba near us ; we are all too tired to go 
through it and fight our way if the people want to fight 
us. It will soon be dark ; let us leave the path, and go 
into the forest and rest At midnight, when the people 
are asleep, we will go through the village, and continue 
our way toward the sea." 

"You are right," said the men. "You are our chief; 
we will do as you say." 

We left the path and plunged into the woods, and after 
a while we halted in one of the thickest parts of the for- 
est, where no one could see us but that good and merciful 
God whose eye was upon us in that day of our great tri- 
als, and who had given us strength to contend with our 
enemies. We were hidden from the sight of man, and 
hundreds of miles away from the Commi country — ^I was 
thousands of miles away from my own. It was, indeed, a 
day of tribulation. The men were afraid to light a fire, 
for fear that it might betray our hiding-place. We did 
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not even dare to epoak alond ; we were almost startled at 
the rustiing of tlie leaves, for we knew not but that it 
might be the enemy. Our pride iiad left us with our 
strength. We were helpless, wounded, weak, hungry ; 
the future before us was dark and gloomy. What a pic- 
ture of despondency we presented ! 

After a while we lay oix the ground to sleep, muzzlind 
our only dog, that he should not betray our hiding-pla( 
Darkness came on, and the silence of the night was on] 
broken by the mournful ciy of a solitary owl that eaim 
to perch near us. In a little time my exhausted men" 
tliought not of leopards, or poisonous snakes, or hostile 
savages, in the deep slumber that enwrapped them. Igala 
alone now and then moaned from pain. The night auj 
was misty and cold. As I lay awake on the dam 
ground, an intense feeling of sadneas came over i 
There was I, far from home. I thought of our northern 
eliraes, of spring, of summer, of autumn, of winter, of 
flakes of snow, of a happy liorae, of girls and hoys, of 
friends, of schoolmates. I knew that if any of them 
couid have been made aware of my forlorn condition 
they would have felt the tenderest sympathy with me i 
my misfortunes, and 1 tiiooght if I could see them o 
more before dying I should die happy. 

Hours passed by, and at last I thought it must ho tira 
to start. I took a match from my match-bos, and !i 
ed a wax candle (I always kept one in my bag), 
looked at my watch. It was just midnight. We lay ii 
a cluster, and I awoke my men in a moment. "Boj'bJ 
said I, "it is time for us to start, for tlie Lours of t 
night are passing away ; the people of tiie village raii^ 
Iiavc retired. Two of you must go as scouts, am 
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\:l\' >.- :•'..? .;f Nivir.S •::A:JJl..«2ilia are adeep.'' Monitchi 
ai.i Ij-jL* i: ••:.-x- ?:iCtc»L -lie as cnnning,'' eaid I^^^as 

Aftvr a w:ile ::-vv cAnie liaot telling us that every 
Ir-jv wa* a-!«:ji ::i t2^e vill^je of Niembooai-Olomba, 
a:i*l tijii we La-J lv::er a^Tart immediatelv, •• for " said 
t!if V, - iLv dr?: slcvj* is tLe deepest-" 

Tlien, calli:i«r mv U.vs an>iiiid me, I gave them what I 
th'^uirht iivL'S^ii l»e mv last words of admonition. With 
deail ^:ll;IK>? they waited for what I was going to say : 

- Linle did we know, boys, at sanrise this morning, 
what Wiiuld ha{»i*en to ns toHla\. Men can not look into 
the future. I was leadiu:; you carefoUv across that bi£: 
countr>' of the black man toward the land of the white 
man. I did not defeat the journey— one of yon has done 
it. Poor Igalo is sorry for it, but no one is more sorry 
than I am, fur I had set my heart on taking you by the 
okili mpolo. I was leading you on well to the white 
man*6 country. Now all hope of this is over. We are 
[yx>r ; every thing we had has been left behind, and we 
have nothing else to do but go back to the sea, following 
the road bv which we came. 

" In a little while we shall start I have called vou 
around me to give you advice, for I am ill and weary, 
and if there is much fighting to be done I am afraid I 
shall not have the strength to take part in it If per- 
chance you see me fall on the ground, do not try to raise 
me up ; let me alone ; don't be frightened. Stand close 
together ; do not run, each man his own way. You have 
guns ; you can reach the Corami country if you are wise 
fiH K(;rj)entfl, and then you ^vill behold the beautiful blue 
sea and your Commi country once more. 
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" I have kept my word with your people. I have stood 
by you to the last. My boys, I have fought for you as 
resolutely as I could, but the time may be at hand when 
I shall be able to fight no more. I may be killed to- 
night, as I have said to you, or I may not be strong 
enough to raise my gun. Whatever happens, remain to- 
gether ; listen to Igala, your chief. 

" We have lost nearly every thing, but these books (my 
journal), in which I have written down all we have done, 
are yet safe. If I fall, take them with you to the sea, 
and when a vessel comes, give them to the captain, and 
tell him ^ Chally, Chally, our friend, the great friend of 
the Commi, is dead. He died far away, calmly, without 
fear, and he told us to give these to the white man.'* 
Take also the watch I carry on my person, and that little 
box, which contains four other watches, aneroids, and 
compass, and give them to the captain. All the other* 
things and the guns I give you to remember me by. You 
will give a gun to Quengueza, and a gun to Eanpano." 

My men crept close around me as I spoke. I had 
hardly spoken the last words when they stretched their 
arms toward me, and these lion-hearted negroes wept 
aloud, and, with voices full of love and kindness, said, 
" Chally, Chally, you are not to die. We will take you 
alive to our people. No, no ; we will all go back to the 
sea-shore together. You shall see the deep blue ocean, 
and a vessel will come and carry you back home. Do 

* On the first page of each journal I had written, " Copy of Du Chail- 
la^s African Joarnal. Shoald death overtake me, and should these my 
journals find their way to a civilized country, it is my wish that Messrs. 
John Murray, of London, and Harper & Brothers, of New York, shall pub- 
lish an account of my journey, if they feel inclined to do so. 

"P. B. Du Chailld." 
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you think that, even if you were killed, we would leaye 
your body here ? No ; we would carry it with ns, and 
tarry fioniewhere and bury you where nobody could find 
you, for we do not want the people to cat o£F your head 
for the aluinba. Chally, Chally, you are not to die.*' 

" I Joys," I answered, in a laughing tone, in order to 
cheer them up, " I did not say I expected to die to-night, 
only that I might die. You know that Chally is not 
afraid of death, and many and many times he has told 
you that men could kill the body, but could not kill the 
spirit. Don't you know that Chally knows how to fight ? 
We are men. If I have talked to you as I have, it is be- 
cause I want to prepare you for the worst Be of good 
cheer, and now let us get ready." 

We got up and girded our loins for the fight, and 
swore, if necessary, to die like brave men. We exam- 
ined our guns by the light of the candle, and refilled our 
flasks with powder, and replaced our cartridges and bul- 
lets. Ncommi-Xagoumba, our last dog, was looking at 
us. lie seemed to understand the danger, and to say, 
" Don't kill me ; I will not bark." I looked at him and 
said, " Ncommi-Nagoumba, don't bark. You have been 
our friend. You discovered many of our enemies behind 
the trees ready to spear us, and you have warned us of 
our danger. Our friends, the otlier dogs, have been 
killed ; you alone now stand by us, but we are not un- 
grateful, and we shall not kill you, Ncommi-Nagoumba. 
Don't bark, don't bark," I said to the dog, looking ear- 
nestly at him. 

Then, shouldering our bundles and guns, we struggled 
through the entangled thicket, tearing ourselves with 
thorns, into the path, and at last came to the village 
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street. We here paused, and called to each other in s 
low tone of Toice, to make sure that no one was left be-* 
hind, for it was bo intensely dark that we could not see a 
yaa-d before ns. It was necessaiy to gnard agaimt any 
possible ambush. We tlien stepped forward like desper- 
ate men, resolved to fight for our lives to the last, and, 
entering the -village, took the middle of the street, our 
feet hai-dly touching the ground. Igala carried Ncommi- 
Nagouinba in his ai'uiB, for we were afraid tliat, if suf- 
fered to run loose, he might possibly bark. I shall never 
forget that night. We threaded the long street cautious- 
ly, with our guns cocked, and ready at the sUghtest warn- 
ing to defend ouraolves. Onward we went,our bearta beat- 
ing loudly in our terrible suspense, for we feared a sur- 
prise at any moment. Now and then we could near the 
jjcople talking in their huts, and at eneh times wo would 
carefully cross to the other side of the street. At one 
house we heard the people playing tlie wombi (native 
harp) indoors, and again we crossed liglitly to the other 
side, and passed on without having alarmed the inmates. 
Then we came to an ouandja wliere three men were ly- 
ing by the side of a fire stretched out on their mats, smok- 
ing their pipes, and talking alond. I was afraid Ncorami- 
Nogoumba would bark at them, but we passed without 
being detected. It was no wonder that we were afraid 
of every body, for we were so weak and helpless. Thus 
we continued our march through that long sti-eot, and it 
seemed as if we should never reach the end of it, 

At last we came to the farthest confine of the vill 
rejoicing that ^ve had so successfully avoided < 
an alarm, when all at once a bonfire blazed up before n 
As we stood motionless, waiting for the next move, a kii 
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voice Spoke out from the diirkncss," It is the Ogiiizi peo- 
ple. Go on ; you will liud the path siuootli. There is 
no more war for you," It was the voice of the old king 
of Nienibouai-Oloniba. But, being not sure tliat some 
treachery wiis not intended, we passed on without saying 
a word in reply to the kind s^x^eeh of the chief. As it 
proved, however, instead of a death-struggle we had 
found friends. 

On we went in the darkness of the night, losing the 
path at times, and finding it again ; in swamps and wa- 
ter-coui-iHis, over stony hills, and through thorny brakes. 
Finally, at three o'clock, we came to a field of cassava. 
Ilere we halted, made a fire, gathered some of tlie roots, 
and, having roasted them, ate of them plentifully. This 
food renewed our strength. We had been more than 
thirty-three hours without a particle of nourishment. 

Then, after I had taken my meal, I thought it would 
be better to bum some of my clothes which were saturated 
with blood, so that the natives might not susixjct that I 
had been wounded, for they all thought I was a spirit, 
and consequently invulnei-able to the implements of war. 
So we lighted a larger fire, and the blood-stained clothes 
were burned. After this I laid down to rest a little, but 
not before I had offered a silent thanksgiving to that gra- 
cious Providence who had so marvelously preserved my 
little band of followers and myself. 

We rested for the remainder of the night on tlie hard 
ground, and at daylight continued our march, but mis- 
took the path, and finally came to a plantation belong- 
ing to an old man, the next in authority to the king of 
Niembouai-Olomba. By that time it was midday. He 
had heard of our fight a short time before. We were 
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received kindly by the old man, and, after we had par- 
taken of the food his people had cooked for us, my men 
gave him an account of onr deadly enconnter with the 
AshangoB. 

Then the old man said, " What an Ogoizi you have 
had with you I It is no wonder that none of you were 
killed, for I have beard by the meeaenger that brought 
the news'that sometimes he would hide and change him- 
self into an elephant, and charge the Ashangos, and throw 
fire from his trunk, and would then become a man again. 
At other times we hear that the Oguizi turned himself 
into a leopard, and as the sharp-shooters came after you 
he pounced upon them from the branches of the trees, 
and that when tired of being a leopard he would trans- 
form himself into a gorilla, and roar till the trees of the 
forest shook and toppled down upon your enemies. The 
Mouaou-Kombo and Mobana people sent us word that 
we must fight you, but their quarrels are not oura. We 
are your friends." 

But there was no time to be lost on the way, and after 
a little talk we bade good-by to our kind host, and once 
more directed our steps toward the setting sun. 
O 
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cottcLcmm. — lumm t to toe coast. — DEsoumai or t 
cxjcimrr. — fat* or old rwExm. — keacii t«e e 

HE5T. — DEFAKTUKX P^JK KSGLAM). — AF EtETOlB. 

] WEED not recount to you our journey back, ouly tl 
tbere was uo ciore figltting, nud that we returned by e 
actly the mno road we had taken going eastward, n 
the same villagcfl, and were received every where x 
great kiiidueee by the different tribes aud their duel 
who seemed all so glad to aee as. Kombils, Nchienj 
Mayolo, h^^ me to come back again. But, when we 
reached the A^liira country, I did not go to see Olenda's 
people, Dor did we stop at any village belonging to bis 
clan, but went and tarried at Angouka'e village, where 
we were hospitably welcomed, his people saying, "Why 
did not Quengueza bring you to ue iuetesd of taking you 
to Otenda?" Then we glided down the now placid wa- 
tera of tlie Ovenga and the Rembo. 

From tlie Aahira country to the eea-Bhore a pietnre of 
deeolatiuu every where met our eyes. Tlie poor Baka- 
laie seemed to have suffered heavily from the plague; 
many of their \-illflgeB were silent, and as we entered 
tboin nothing bat grim skeletons was presented to onr 
vi«w. Obindji, Malaoiicn, and my hunters were all dead ; 
throe men only were left of the Obindji village. 

But when I reached Goumbi tlio havoc made by t 
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plague seemed the most terrible of all. Every one of 
the nephews of the king who had gone to the Ashira 
country with us was dead ; all my friends were dead. I 
felt the sincerest compassion for poor Quengueza : Goum- 
bi had been abandoned, and all his warriors, his slaves, 
his wives, his family, his children, had been taken from 
him. 

This plague had been a fearful visitation, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of people must have been carried off 
by it. 

Finally I reached my settlement on the Eiver Commi, 
and on my way there I missed many faces ; but I was 
rejoiced that friend Eanpano's life had been spared. 
How glad the good old chief was to see me ! He gave 
me back the shirt I had given him on my departure. 
" I knew you would not die," said the old chief. 

We had all returned safely but one — ^Eetonda. Many 
of those who had said of us when we started upon our 
journey, "We shall see them no more; they are going 
into the jaws of the leopards ; they are courting death," 
were no more. The plague, which had spared us, had 
swept them away. 

I had gone safely through pestilence, fire, famine, and 
war, and when I looked at the sea once more my heart 
rose in gratitude to that God who had so marvelously 
watched over me, the humble traveler in Equatorial Af- 
rica. 

I found at the mouth of the river an English trading- 
vessel ready to start for London. The name of the ves- 
sel was the Maranee, Captain Pitts, and six days after my 
arrival on the coast, at the close of the year 1866,1 sailed 
for England. 
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And thns I left the shores of Eqaatorial Africa, fol- 
lowed to the beach with the blessings and good wishes 
of its inhabitants. 

Since that time years have gone by, bat I think often 
of the fierce encounters I have had with the wild beasts 
in that far-off country ; of our camp-fires ; of the Dwarfe ; 
of dear, good Quengueza ; of my hunters, Aboko, Niam- 
kala, and Fasiko ; of Malaouen, Querlaouen, Grambo ; of 
friend Obindji, the Bakalai chief of Mayolo ; of Ndiayai, 
the king of the Cannibals ; of Bemandji ; of my brave 
boys, Igala, Rebouka, Mouitchi, Ngoma, Rapelina, Igalo, 
and dear Macondai, and of other friends, and I hope that 
I may meet them again in the Spirit Land. 

And now, my dear young friends, let us bid forever 
adieu to the regions of Equatorial Africa, whither I have 
taken you in imagination, and concerning which I have 
given you a faithful record of what I did, saw, and heard 
there. 

I think we have had some pleasant hours together, and, 
at the same time, I hope that your knowledge of that un- 
known part of the world has been enlarged by the read- 
ing of the volumes I have specially written for your 
benefit. 

Let us always be friends, and when I travel again in 
distant lands I shall not fail to tell you what I have seen 
in my joumeyings. 

Norway, Sweden, and Lapland are the countries where 
I am going to take you next. Meanwhile I say good-by. 
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** John Halifax." Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. By Georgiana M. Ckaik. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

AIKIN'S EVENINGS AT HOME; or, The Juvenile Budget 
Opened. By Dr. Aikin and Mrs. Barbauld. With 34 En- 
gravings by Adams. 12mo, Cloth, %\ 50. 

A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Charles Dickens. 
2 vols., 16mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

A CHILD'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By John 
Bonner. 3 vols., 16mo, Cloth, $3 76. 

A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ROME. By John Bonner. With 
Illustrations. 2 vols., 16mo, Cloth, $2 50. 

A CHILD'S HISTORY OF GREECE. By John Bonner. With 
Illustrations. 2 vols., 16mo, Cloth, $2 50. 

BAKER'S CAST UP BY THE SEA. Cast Up by the Sea. A 
Book for Young People. ^^ Sir Samuel Baker. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

MUTINY OF THE BOUNTY. By Lady Belcher. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, %\ 50. 

EDGAR'S BOYHOOD OF GREAT MEN. With Illustrations. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 20. 

EDGAR'S FOOTPRINTS OF FAMOUS MEN. With Illustra- 
tions. 16mo, Cloth, %\ 20. 

EDGAR'S HISTORY FOR BOYS ; or. Annals of the Nations 
of Modem Europe. Dlustrations. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20. 

EDGAR'S SEA-KINGS AND NAVAL HEROES. A Book for 
Boys. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20. 

EDGAR'S WARS OF THE ROSES. Illustrations. 16mo, aoth, 
$1 20. 

REID'S ODD PEOPLE. Being a Popular Description of Singu- 
lar Races of Men. By Captain Matne Reid. Illustrations. 
16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

MISS MULOCK'S OUR YEAR. A Child's Book in Prose and 
Verse. Illustrated by Clarence Dobell. 16mo, Cloth, Gilt 
Edges, $1 00. 

CHILDREN'S PICTURE-BOOKS. Square 4to, about 300 pages 
each, beautifully printed on Tinted Paper, with many Illustra- 
tions by Weir, Steinle, Overbeck, Veit, Schnorr, Harvey, 
and others. Bound in Cloth, Gilt, $1 50 a volume ; or the Series 
complete, in neat case, %1 50 : 
The Children's Bible Picture-Book.— The Children's Picture 
Fable-Book. — ^The Children's Picture-Book of Quadrupeds and 
other Mammalia. — ^The Children's Pictnre-Book of the Sagacity 
of Animals.— The Children's FSetar^BiK^ of Birds. 



Interesting Books for the Young, 



HARPER'S BOYS' AND GIRLS' LIBRARY. 82 Volumes. 
Engravings. 18mo, Cloth. Sold separately at 75 cts. a volume: 

Lives of the Apostles and Early Martyrs. — The Swiss Family 
Robinson, 2 vols. — Sunday Evenings, comprising Scripture 
Stories, 3 vols. — Mrs. Hofland's Son of a Grenius. — ^Thatcher's 
Indian Traits, 2 vols. — Thatcher's Tales of the American Rev- 
olution. — Miss Eliza Robins's Tales from American History, 3 
vols. — Mrs. Hofland's Young Crusoe; or. The Shipwrecked 
Boy. — Perils of the Sea. — Lives of Distinguished Females. — 
Mrs. Phelps's Caroline Westerley. — Mrs. Hnghs's Ornaments 
Discovered^ — The Clergy-man s Orphan ; the Infidel Reclaimed. 
— Uncle Philips Natural History. — Uncle Philip's Evidenced 
of Christianity. — Uncle Philips Histoiy of Virginia. — Uncle 
Philip's American Forest. — Uncle Philip's History of New 
York, 2 vols.— Uncle Philip's Whale Fishery and the Polar 
Sea, 2 vols. — Uncle Philip's History of the Lost Colonies of 
Greenland. — Uncle Philip s History of Massachusetts, 2 vols.^ 
Uncle Philip's History of New Hampshire, 2 vols. 

HARPER'S STORY BOOKS. Narratives, Biographies, and Tales 
for the Young. By Jacob Abbott. With more tibAn 1000 
beautiful Engravings. 

** Harper's Stort Books" can be obtained complete in 
Twelve Volumes, each one containing Three Stories, at the price 
of $21 00 ; or in Thirty-six Thin Volumes, each containing One 
Story, at the price of $32 40. The volumes sold separately, the 
large ones at $1 75 each, the others at 90 cents each. 

Volume L — Bruno ; Willie and the Mortgage ; The Strait 

Gate. 

II. — ^The Little Louvre ; Frank ; Emma. 

III. — Virginia; Timboo and Joliba; Timboo and 
Fanny. 

IV.— The Harper Establishment; Franklin; The 
Studio. 

v.— The Story of Ancient History ; The Story of 
English History; The Story of American 
History. 

" VI.— John True; Elfred; The Museum. 
" VIL— The Engineer; Rambles among the Alps ; The 
Three Gold Dollars. 

Vin.— The Gibraltar Gallery; The Alcove; Dialogues. 
IX.— The Great Elm; Aunt Margaret ; Vernon. 
X — Carl and Jocko ; Lapstone ; Orkney the Peace- 
maker. 

XI. — Judge Justin ; Minigo ; Jasper. 
XII.— Congo; Viola; Little Paul. 

Some of the Story Books are written particularly for Girls, 
and some for Boys ; and the different volumes are adapted to 
various ages, so that the Series forms a complete Library of Story 
Books for Children of the Family and the Sunday-School. 
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Interesting Books for the Young. 



HARPER'S FIRESIDE LIBRARY: expressly adapted to IhB 
Domoatlc Circle, Sunday -Schools, ilc. Cloth, 7u cenla each : 
Alden's Alieo Gordon. — Alden'a Lawyer's Daughter. — ^Aldou'» 
Toong Schoolmistress. — Burdeti'fl Arthur Mariin, — The Dying 
Bobio. — Ellen Herbert; or. Family Changes. — May hew 's Good 
GeaioB that turned every thing into Gold.— William the Cot- 
tager. — Mayhen's Magie of Kindness. 

MATHEWS BOYHOOD Or MARTIN LUTHER; or, Tiie 
Sufferings of the Little Beggar-Boy who aflenvard beoamB the 
Great German Heforroer, Beautifully IHustraled. llimo, Cloth, 
$125, 

MAYHEW'S PEASANT-BOY PHILOSOPHER. The Story of 
the FeBSant-Boy Philosopher; or, "A Child Gathering Pebbles 
on ibe Sea-Shore." fFonnded on the Early Life of Ferguson, 
the Shepherd-Boy Astronoiner, and intended to show how a Poor 
Lad became acquainted with the Prindples of Natural Science.) 
niustratiuns. IGmo, Cloth, $1 25. 

MAYHEWS WONDERS OF SCIENCE ; or, Young Humphrey 
Davy (the Cornish Apothecary's Boy, who taught himself Natu- 
ral Philosophy, and eventoally became President of the Hojal 
Society). The Idfe of a Wonderful Boy written for Boys. B- 
liistrations. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

MAYHEW'S YOUNG BENJAMIN FRANKLIN; or, the Right 
Road through Life. A Story to show how Yoaog Benjamin 
Learned the Principles which Raised him from a Printer's Boy to 
the First EmbasBador of the American Republic. A Boy's Book 
on a Boy's own Subject. With Illustrations hy Jobn GtLBBBT. 
lema, Cloth, $1 26. 

FOLKS AND FAIBIES. Stories for Little Children. By Lditt 
RiNDALL Comfort. Hlusiraled. Sqnure 4lo, Cloth, 91 00- 

MRS. MORTIMER'S READING WITHOLT TEARS; or, A 
Pleasant Mode of Learning to Read. Beautifally Illustrslad, 
Small 4to, Cloth, $1 50. 

MRS. MOR-nMER'S LIKES LEFT OUT; or. Some of the His- 
tories left out in "Line upon Line." With lUustratious. IGmo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 

MRS. MORTIMER'S MORE ABOUT JESUS. With nlostrtr 
tions and a Map. I6mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

MRS. MOR'HMER'S STREAKS OF LIGHT; or. Fifty-two 
Facts from the Bible for Fifty-two Sundays of the Tear. Hliit- 
trations. 16mo, Cloth, 76 cants. 

HARRY'S LADDER TO LEARNING. With 250 XllnstHitionB. 
Square 4to, Cloth, 76 cents. 

BARRY'S SUMMER IN ASHCROFT. Illustrations. Square 
4to, Cloth, T5 cents. 

KINGSTOS'S FRED MARRHAM IN RUSSIA; or, The Boy 
Travelers in the Land of the Ciar. By W. H. G. KniaBTOii. 
Illustrated. Smnll 4to. Cloth, Gilt, 76 cents. 



Inierestmg Books for the Young, 



THE ADVENTUKES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER, Serenteen 
Yean aixl Foot Months Captive am«>ng the Draks of Borneo. 
Bj Jam £4 GR£E!r«rooD. With EngraTings. 8to, Cloth, $1 75. 

WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD : A Book of Xatend History 
and Adrentare. Bj Jamea Greenwood, Author of ** The True 
History of a Little Ragamnffiii,'* *' The Seren (*iir«e8 of Londoo,** 
4c. With 147 lUafltnuiofit. CTX>im 8to, Cloth, f 2 50. 

SELF-MADE MEN. Bj CsiUtLEs C. B. SKTXOint. Many Por- 
traits. 121D0, 588 pages. Cloth, $1 75. 

8MILE8*8 SELF-HELP ; with Ulnstnuions of Character and Con- 
duct. By Samuel Smiles. 12nio, Cloth, $1 00. 

SMILES'S CHARACTER. By Samuel Smilea. 12mo, Hoth, 
$1 25. 

BOUND THE WORLD ; Including a Residence in Victoria, and 
a Journey by Rail across North America. By a Boy. Edited 
by Samuel Smiles. Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth. 

THACKERAY'S ROSE AND THE RING ; or, The History of 
Prince Giglio and Prince Bnlbo. A Fireside Pantomime for 
Great and Small Cliildren. By Mr. M. A. Titmabsh. Numer- 
ous lUnstrations. Small 4to, Cloth, %\ 00. 

WOOD'S HOMES WITHOL*T HANDS: bong a Description of 
the Habitations of Animab, classed according to their Principle 
of Construction. By J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., Author of 
*' Illustrated Natural History." With about 140 Illustrations. 
8iro, Cloth, Bereled, $4 50. 

A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. TransUted by the Author 
of ** John Halifax " from the French of Madame De Witt, n£e 
GuizoT. lUnstratioiis. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

MOTHERLESS. Translated by the Author of ''John Halifiut" 
from the French q/( Madame \y^ Witt, nit Guieot. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 

NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS ; or. Sketches of a Girl's Life. 
Written by her Sister. With an Introduction by Rev. R S. 
Foster, D.D. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

HOOKER'S CHILD'S BOOK OF NATURE. The Child's Book 
of Nature, for the Use of Families and Schools : intended to aid 
Mothers and Teachers in Training Children in the Observation of 
Nature. In Three Parts. Fart I. Plants. Part U. Animals. 
Part IIL Air, Water, Heat, Light, &c. By Worthikoton 
Hooker, M.D. Engravings. The Three Parts, complete in 
One Volume, Small 4to, Cloth, f 2 00 ; or, separately, 90 cents 
each. 

MACfi'S SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. The Servants of 
the Stomach. By Jean Macs. 12mo, Cloth, %\ 75. 

MACfi'S HISTORY OF A MOUTHFUL OF BREAD, and its Ef- 
fect on the Organization of Men and Animals. 1 2mo, Cloth, ^ 1 75. 

MISS WARNER'S THREE LITTLE SPADES. Illustrations. 
I6mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
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